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WHO IS THE MURDERER ? 


A PROBLEM IN THE LAW OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, IN A LETTER 
TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


York, 15th March 1842. 

My Dear CuristorHer—A trial for murder occurred here a few days 
ago, during the spring assizes for this county, which, taken altogether, is, in my 
opinion, the most remarkable that has been witnessed in this country for many. 
years—little less so, indeed, than that of Eugene Aram; to which it bears, 
in several respects, a striking resemblance. The more I reflect upon it, the 
more am I struck with its peculiar interest and difficulty ; and I consider it so 
calculated profitably to exercise the understandings of all clear-headed per- 
sons, lay or professional, interested in the administration of justice, and so 
illustrative of the working of our principles of criminal law, that I have de- 
termined to devote my leisure evenings at this place to the task of giving you, 
and through you the public, a pretty full account of it. That there are in 
it cireumstances of mystery and horror is certain ; but I shall reveal no more 
of them than is necessary for my purpose; for both you and I scout the idea 
of “ ministering to minds diseased” by that degrading appetite for the loath- 
some details of crime, which certain late publications have engendered in per- 
sons of inferior capacity and education. They will find little to interest them 
in this article ; but I hope, and believe, that it will be otherwise with those of 
your readers who are of a higher order—who may live under, or be acquainted 
with, other systems of criminal jurisprudence, (say in Scotland, and on the 
Continent, particularly in France,) with which I shall enable them to compare 
that of England—and to say how such a case as the present would have been 
dealt with by their own system. Who, indeed, here or elsewhere, can fail 
to be profoundly interested on behalf of justice when in quest of a great cri« 
minal, and endeavouring, spite of a long lapse of time, to frustrate all his 
devices for secrecy and concealment ;—and in ascertaining that neither the 
innocent has been condemned, nor the guilty acquitted? I shall proceed to 
enable you to forma judgment on this case for yourself, just as if you had sat 
beside me in court during the trial—observing the demeanour of the different 
witnesses and listening to their testimony—with your eyes, too, riveted—at 
moments of intense and thrilling interest—upon the features of the man stand- 
ing at the bar, to answer the most dreadful charge on which man can be 
arraigned before man. Q. Q. Q. 


In the summer of the year 1830, sons of a respectable farmer who had. 
there lived at a place called Eagle’s- died about ten years before, leaving 
cliffe, near Yarm, in the North Riding behind him a widow and several chil- 
of Yorkshire, a man of the name of dren, and considerable property to be 
William Huntley. Hewas one ofthe divided between them; but his will 
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was so imperfect and obscure as to 
have led to a Chancery suit, in order 
to determine the true distribution of 
the property according to his intention 
—which was, to leave his widow the 
interest of a certain sum for her life, 
and considerable legacies to each of 
his children, payable as they became 
of age. His son William was, in the 
year 1830, about thirty-four years. of 
agé, and married, bat lived apart from 
his wife, with whom he had quarrelied. 
Owing to his being so long kept out 
of his little property, he became a 
weaver in order to support himself— 
and was, in fact, in very humble cir- 
cumstances. In point of personal 
appearance—a matter to which I call 
your particular attention—he was of 
middling stature; he had a broad, 
squat face; his head was very large 


behind ; his forehead a retreating one, . 


with rather a deep indentation between 
the eyebrows; and he was pitted with 
the smallpox. But there was one 
peculiarity in his face—a very promi- 
nent tooth on the left side of the 
under-jaw—which caught every one’s 
eye on first looking at him. It occa- 


sioned him to have a sort of * twist of 
the mouth”—for which he had been 
always known and ridiculed by his 


companions, even at school. The soli- 
citor who had the management of the 
affairs in Chancery was a Mr Garbutt, 
residing at Yarm, and still living. 
He had occasionally assisted the fa- 
mily, and, amongst them, William 
Huntley, by small advances during 
the time of their being kept out of 
their property. Atlength,on Thurs- 
day, 22d July 1830—I also beg your 
attention to dates—Mr Garbutt was 
enabled to pay over to him the money 
due under the will; and on that day 
gave him a sum of L.85, 16s. 4d.—the 
balance due after deducting the above- 
mentioned advances—in seventeen L.5 
bank-notes of the bank of Messrs 
Backhouse and Company, bankers at 
Stockton-upon- Tees, and the remain- 
der in silver and copper. He was 
also entitled to receive other money, 
which Mr Garbutt had received in- 
structions from him to endeavour to 
obtain; and I believe that he would 
have been entitled to a still further 
sum on his mother’s death. As I 
have already mentioned, Huntley at 
this time resided at Eagle’s-cliffe, but 
was in the constant habit of coming 
over to a small village at a few miles’ 
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distance, called Hutton-Rudby, whére 
his mother lived, and also an intimate 
friend of his, one Robert Goldsbo- 
rough, whose house, on such occa- 
sions, he was in the habit of making 
his own—always passing the night 
there. Goldsborough was about Hunt- 
ley’s age; was a widower, with acouple 
of children, and in very destitute cir- 
cumstances, having even been in the 
receipt of parish relief down to within 
a very few months of the period at 
which this narrative commences. On 
the day of Huntley’s receiving his 
money, viz. Thursday, the 22d July, 
he went over to Hutton-Rudby, and 
stayed there one or two days, princi- 
pally in company with his friend 
Goldsborough. There is some reason 
to believe that Huntley was desirous 
of preventing two or three creditors of 
his from knowing that he had received 
so considerable a sum of money ; and 
also that he had, about the time in 
question, intimated to one or two per- 
sons a wish to go to America. He 
appears to have gone very frequently 
to and fro, between Hutton-Rudby and 
Eagle’s-cliffe, during the ensuing 
week. Atan early hour, five o’clock, 
on the morning of Friday, the 30th 
July, he was seen coming to Golds- 
borough’s house; again, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon of that day, 
walking on the high-road, in company 
with Goldsborough, and a man named 
Garbutt; a third time, at eight o’clock 
in the evening of the same day, sitting 
in Goldsborough’s house ; and about 
ten o'clock that night, he, Goldsbo- 
rough, and Garbutt, were observed 
walking together in a cheerful and 
friendly manner—Goldsborough with 
a gun in his hand—all apparently. 
bending their steps towards Cra- 
therne Wood, which was close by, ona 
poaching errand. From that moment 
to the present, Huntley has never 
once been seen or heard of. The «< 
circumstance of his disappearance was 
noticed as soon as six on the ensuing 
day, Saturday—and his continued 
absence rapidly increased the suspi- 
cion and alarm of the neighbourhood. 
A quantity of stale-looking blood be- 
ing seen on the side of the high-road, 
on the ensuing Monday morning, 
very near the spot where he had been . 
last seen walking with Goldsborough 
and Garbutt—and also a man’s recol- 
lecting that, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock on Friday night, he had heard 
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tha report of a gun in Crathorne 
Wood, added to the circumstance of 
Huntley's having been seen so fre- 
quently in Goldsborough’s company, 
dowm even to the moment of his 
sudden disappearance, naturally point- 
ed suspicion at Goldsborough, and 
anxious enquiries were at once made 
of him by many persons, to know 
what had become of Huntley. To 
one person, a creditor of Huntley’s, 
Goldsborough said, with an easy con- 
fident air, that he had set Huntley on 
the road to Whitby, where he was 
going to take ship for America. To 
Whitby instantly went several persons 
in quest of the missing man, but in 
vain; no such person had been seen 
er heard of in that direction, nor was 
there—nor had there been for some 
time—in that port any vessel bound 
for America. The disappointed en- 
quirers returned to Goldsborough, to 
announce the fruitlessness of their 
search, when he gave another account 
of Huntley’s movements; namely, 
that he had set Huntley on the way 
to Liverpool, there to take ship for 
America; and a short time after- 
wards, to another class of enquirers, 
he told an entirely different story, 
that he had set Huntley on his way to 
Bidsdale, to see some friends of his 
residing there. All this kindled still 
more vivid suspicion against him. 
Constables and others searched his 
house, and found in it a watch, and 
various articles of clothing, belonging 
to Huntley, but none of which he 
made the least attempt to conceal. 
When asked to account for his pos- 
session of them, he gave inconsistent 
answers. First, he said that Huntley 


_ had given them to him; but, on being 


reminded how improbable it was that 
a man so covetous as Huntley should 
have done so, he said that the fact 
was that he had lent Huntley money, 
and, on his going off to America, he 
had left the articles in question as a 
security for the repayment of what he 
owed. In short, Goldsborough was 
universally supposed to have murder- 
ed Huntley. On one occasion he said, 
without any embarrassment of man- 
ner, when taunted on the subject— 
** You'll all see, by and by, whether 
he’s been murdered!’’ On another 
occasion, after following to his door 
a person who had just quitted it, he 
said to a man standing near—“ That 
me has been here-asking after 

uatley, but he’ll neither find him at 


my house, nor at Whitby, nor no- 
where else.” Confident that the miss- 
ing man had been murdered, the 
neighbours, and also the constables, 
searched far and wide after his body. 
To a party thus engaged, he once 
went up and said, impatiently—‘* You 
fools! it’s no use searching there?! 
Only you give up, and I’ll bring Hunt- 
ley to you in a fortnight!” From 
some cause or other, these efforts were 
shortly afterwards discontinued. Some 
week or ten days after Huntley’s dis- 
appearance, Goldsborough was ob- 
served sitting opposite a very large 
fire in his house, reading; and a strong 
smell was perceived as of woollen 
burning. ‘“ Dear me,” said a per- 
son to him, ‘* you’ve a large fire for 
summer time?’ He said he could not 
sleep, so he was sitting up reading. 
To another person mentioning the 
smell of woollen burning, he replied— 
‘* That he had been burning only some 
old things which he had pulled from 
under the stairs.” At times he ap- 
peared disconsolate, and agitated, and 
very reserved. Again—he was found 
suddenly in possession of a consider- 
able sum of money—in bank-notes, 
gold and silver—which he rather ex- 
hibited with some ostentation than con- 
cealed, and this as early as within a 
day or two after Huntley’s disap- 
pearance: offering to lend to some 
persons, and making various pur- 
chases for himself. He remained at 
his house till towards the close of the 
autumn, when, wearied with the per- 
petual suspicions and ill-feeling exhi- 
bited towards him, he removed to the 
town of Barnsley, about thirty or forty 
miles off, and hired a loom of a man, 
at whose house he took up his abode. 
When asked what his name was, he 
replied, “ Touch me lightly.” He 
brought with him a good stock of 
clothes—many of them Huntley’s— 
two watches, and plenty of ea 
with which he was very liberal. He 
complained of being out of health, and 
did no work—his chief amusement 
being the going out to shoot small 
birds. Some weeks afterwards he 
went away, and returned in company 
with a woman, whom he said he had 
married—and that she had brought 
him a sum of L.80 for her fortune. 
On being asked whence he had come, 
he replied, ‘‘ from Darlington *—and 
passed under the name of Robert 
Towers. 

This mysterious disappearance of 
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Huntley, connected as it was with the 
circumstances above related with re- 
ference to Goldsborough, gradually 
ceased to be the subject of gossip and 
speculation. Butit may be asked— 
Why were not the startling facts of the 
case made the subject of a formal judicial 
enquiry? Let me ask another question, 
however— What proof was there that 
Huntley had been murdered at all, or 
that he was even dead? Was it im- 
possible—or very improbable—that 
Goldsborough’s account of the matter 
might be a true one—viz. that Hunt- 
ley had gone to America, and that 
Goldsborough was purposely giving 
contradictory accounts of Huntley’s 
movements, to enable him to elude dis- 
covery? There was, in fact, no cor- 
pus delicti—the very first step failed. 
No lawyer, on the above facts only, 
would feel himself warranted in re- 
commending the prosecution of Golds- 
borough for murder, with so serious 
a chance of an acquittal: in which 
ease, he could never have been 
again tried as the murderer, how- 
ever conclusive might be evidence 
subsequently discovered. ‘ However 
strong and luminous may be the cir- 
cumstances, the coincidence of which 
tends to indicate guilt,” observes a 


distinguished writer on the law of evi- 
dence, Mr Starkie, ‘they avail no- 
thing, unless the corpus delicli—the fact 
that the crime has been actually perpe- 
trated—shall have been first establish- 


ed. So long as the least doubt exists 
as to the act, there can be no certainty 
as to the criminal agent.” 

Thus, then, matters rested for a pe- 
riod of eleven years—that is, till the 
21st June 1841—when a number of 
workmen were employed by a respect- 
able farmer, a quaker, named Nellist, 
in making some alteration in the sides 
of a sfell, t.e. a brook or rivulet, divid- 
ing a place called Stokesley from an- 
other called Seymour. While one of 
the labouring men, named Robinson, 
was engaged in cutting into one of the 
sides of the stell, at a spot where there 
was a curve or bend in the stream, 
called Stokesley Beck, and which was 
about five miles distant from the spot 
where Huntley, Garbutt, and Golds- 
borough had been last seen walking 
together, after turning up two cattle 
bones, he discovered one belonging to 
a human body—a shin bone ; and pre- 
sently, within a space of about a yard 
and a quarter, “the bones of a Chris- 
tian,” as he expressed it; in fact, a 
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complete skeleton, with the exceptio® 
of the feet. The head lay at a distance 
of a yard from the shin bone. Deem- 
ing this rather a curious circumstance, 
he took out the bones very carefully, 
and laid them out at length on the side 
of the stell. They had lain at a depth 
of aboutthree feet from the surface; and 
had evidently not been deposited there 
by digging a hole down from the sur- 
face, like a grave, but by hollowing out, 
or digging a hole in the stell-side, and 
then thrusting in the body, “ back- 
side first, and doubled up,” to use the 
words of the witness. The soil was 
tough and clayey; and the spot lay 
at a distance of about a hundred yards 
from the high-road. This stell was, 
in fact, not an inconsiderable stream, 
sometimes subject to overflows; and 
‘there was a wooden foot-bridge over 
it, a good way higher up the stream. 
The skull was removed from the earth 
very. carefully by hand. It was 
filled with earth, and the lower back 
part of it appeared to have been bro- 
ken off. The bones having been thus 
carefully laid out, on Robinson’s mas- 
ter, Mr Nellist, arriving at the spot in 
the evening, he saw them with not a 
little surprise ; and on looking at the 
skull and jaw-bone, particularly no- 
ticed a long projecting tooth on the left 
side of the lower jaw. With the exe 
ception of two or three, all the teeth 
were in their sockets, and remained in 
them till the bones, which had been 
very damp when first discovered, be- 
gan to dry, when some of the teeth 
fell out, and, amongst others, the re- 
markable and all-important tooth in 
question. Before this had occurred, 
however, Mr Nellist took home with 
him, on the same evening, the skull . 
and jaw-bone, and kept them, together 
with the loose teeth, inapail. They 
were shortly afterwards, but before 
the prominent tooth in question had 
dropped out, seen by various persons ; 
several of whom, on noticing thetooth, 
at once said that the skull was Hunt- 
ley’s, whom they had known. Mr 
Nellist committed the skull and 
teeth, a day or two afterwards, to the 
care of one Gernon, a constable, who 
put them into a basket; and hav- 
ing heard of the former suspicions 
against Goldsborough, whom he also 
ascertained to be then living under 
another name at Barnsley, set off of 
his own accord, carrying with him the 
bones, to take Goldsborough into cus- 
tody. On the evening of the 23a 
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June, he found Goldsborough sitting 
in his house alone, without his coat, 
which hung over a chair back. “I 
have come,” said the constable abrupt- 
ly, ‘* to take you into custody for the 
murder of William Huntley, eleven 
years ago,”—on which Goldsborough 
appeared dreadfully agitated. « Lock 
at this,” continued the officer, taking 
out the shattered skull, and showing it 
to Goldsborough, “ and tell me if it 
isn’t the remains of Huntley?” Golds- 
borough could notlook at it, but hiseyes 
wandered round the room ; and with 
increasing trepidation, and bursting 
into tears, he exclaimed, * I’m inno- 
cent! They may swear my life away 
if they please, but I never had any 
clothes, or a watch, [the constable had 
asked him if he had not a watch be- 
longing to Huntley,] or any thing be- 
longing to Huntley! The last time I 
ever saw him was on Thursday!” 
The constable then took him into cus- 
tody, but released him the next morn- 
ing, considering the evidence against 
him not sufficient to warrant his de- 
tention, especially as he had arrested 
Goldsborough on his own responsibi- 
lity only. The whole matter was 
soon, however, brought under the no- 
tice of the magistrates, and steps were 
taken at once to obtain any evidence 
that might throw light on this long- 
hidden transaction :—a reward of one 
hundred pounds being offered, in the 
usual terms, to any one who should 
give such evidence as would lead to 
the discovery and conviction of the 
murderer of William Huntley. Shortly 
afterwards a man of the name of Tho- 
mas Groundy was heard making such 
observations as led to his being taken 
into custody, and on the 10th of Au- 
gust Goldsborough also was again ar- 
rested—having continued ever since 
in the same house in which he had for- 
merly been seized, at Barnsley—on the 
charge of having murdered William 
Huntley ; Thomas Groundy being 
charged as an accessary after the fact. 
The magistrates having heard all the 
evidence which had been collected, 
were of opinion that it was expedient 
for the ends of justice to permit Groun. 
dy to turn king’s evidence, as it is 
called—i. e. to be relieved from the 
charge against himself, in order to 
give evidence impeaching his fellow- 
prisoner. That was done; and the 
following is a verbatim copy of his de- 
position—every syllable of which is 
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worthy of notice, in consequence of an 

extraordinary circumstance which oc- 

ee shortly after it had been ta- 
en :— 

‘* Thomas Groundy, being charged 
before us as an accessary after the fact 
to the murder by Robert Goldsbo- 
rough of William Huntley, and be- 
ing, after the hearing of all the evi- 
dence on the part of the prosecution, 
in the exercise of our discretion, ad- 
mitted by us at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings to give evidence against the 
said Robert Goldsborough, on his 
oath, saith— 

“On the Wednesday after Wil- 
liam Huntley wasgmissing, Robert 
Goldsborough came to me, and asked 
me if J would help him with a bag to 
Stokesley— he was going to America ; 
and I told him I would go, and we 
went by Neville’s hind-house, and 
then we kept no road, and we went 
down to yon wood beside the stone 
bridge. He took me to a bag which 
was laid upon the ground in the wood, 
and I laid hold of it, and I found like 
a man’s head, and I asked him what 
it was—and he stopped about five 
minutes before he spoke, and he then 
said—* It is a bad job, it is Huntley— 
as he was waiving (qu. walking) by 
me, I shot him.’ Then I fell fright- 
ened, and wanted to go home, and 
Goldsborough said—* If you mention 
it, I'll give you as much.’ And I said 
I would not mention it, and I wanted 
to make off, and I made off. That 
the body was in the wood, within 
two or three hundred yards from the 
bridge. It is quite a lonely place. 
It was a rough place in the wood. 
Goldsborough never said any thing 
more to me about it, and I was fright- 
ened, and durst not mention it to 
him. It was about hay-time. I 
knew William Huntley. He had a 
long tooth, and used to twist his 
mouth.”—Sworn, &c., 14th August 
184], 

“ The mark of 
“ THomas + Grounpy.” 


Two or three hours afterwards, 
Groundy hanged himself!—He had 
been placed in a roomin York Castle, 
only to await the arrival of his sure- 
ties, who were to be bound with him 
for his appearance to give evidence at 
the trial, and had not been left above 
half an hour before he was found 
suspended by his neckerchief and 
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braces to one of the iron bars of the 
window, his knees resting on the floor, 
and quite dead. He had been in good 
health and spirits, and perfectly sober, 
up to the last moment of his being 
seen alive; having observed, in an- 
swer to enquiries, that what he had 
just been swearing to he had men- 
tioned to two or three persons, whom 
he named, shortly after the facts had 
happened. An inquest was held on 
his body, and a verdict returned of 
felo dese. To return, however—Golds- 
borough, having heard the whole of 
the evidence thus adduced against 
him, including, of course, that of 
Groundy, volunt#rily made and sign- 
ed the following statement, which also 
I shall present to you verbatim :— 

« On Thursday the 22d July 1830, 
William Huntley came to my house, 
and stopped and talked awhile, and 
asked me to take a walk with him. 
We took a walk down over the bridge, 
and through Sir William Foulis’ plan- 
tation. We sat down on the side of 
the footpath, in the plantation; and 
he says, ‘I want you to look at 
some papers I have;’ and so he 
pulled them out of his inside coat 


pocket, one a largish paper, which 
he had got from Mr Garbutt, and 
he says—‘I have been drawing 
my money,’ and said he had drawn 
L.85, 16s., and he said, ‘ what is the 
reason of all this money kept back?’ 
I looked at the paper, and told him 


what the sums were for. He said he 
did not want it mentioned to every 
person, for Dalkin, Robert Moon, 
and some others, who wanted money 
of him, would be at him. I told him 
I had nothing to do with it—I should 
say nothing about it—so we came 
home together, and he was backwards 
and forwards out of our house, and 
other houses in the town, all the day. 
He laid with me all night, as he gene- 
rally used to do when he came to the 
town. He was backwards and for- 
wards all the next day, and he hired 
a cart and brought a loom down from 
Robert Moon’s, and sold it to George 
Farnaby that day, and he stopped all 
night again, and slept with me, and 
then he came to Stokesley on the Sa- 
turday, and tried me several times to 
go to America with him. I went 
with him to Stokesley. We were to- 
gether awhile at Stokesley on that 
day, and then we parted, and I never 
saw him any more until the Thursday 
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following, and he came down to me 
at Farnaby’s shop at Hutton, and 
called of me out, and pushed me sadly 
to goto America with him, and I told 
him I had two children, and I should 
not leave them, as I was both father 
and mother to them. So he stopped 
awhile, and he said if I would not 
go, he could not force me; but if I 
would go, I should share with him as 
long as he hada halfpenny. I refused, 
and he stopped on a while, and we 
went out, and I set him down a few 
yards from the-door, and left him. 
We shaked hands and parted; and he 
said, if Mr Garbutt did not put it out 
about his money, he would stop a few 
days longer, if people did not get to 
know abont it. I have nomore to say 
about it. That was the very last time 
I clapped my eyes upon him. If it 
was the last words I had to speak, I 
never was in Crathorne Woods, nor 
Weary Bank Woods, with Thomas 
Groundy. You may think it’s a lie; 
but if it were the last words I had to 
speak, I never was with him. 
‘‘ Ropert GoLpsBoroucH.” 


He was then committed to York 
Castle, to take his trial at the next 
spring assizes for Yorkshire—an oc- 
casion looked forward to with univer. 
sal interest by the inhabitants of that 
great county. Accordingly, at nine 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 
9th of March 1842, he made his 
appearance at the bar of the Crown 
Court, before Mr Baron Rolfe—than 
whom a more patient, acute, and clear- 
headed judge could not have been 
selected to try such a case—to meet 
the fearful charge now made against 
him, of the “ wilful murder of Wil- 
liam Huntley, by discharging at him 
a loaded gun, and thereby giving him 
a mortal wound, of which he instantly 
died.” 

** Put up Robert Goldsborough,” 
said the clerk of arraigns to the go- 
vernor of the castle, as soon as Mr 
Baron Rolfe had taken his seat ; and 
in a few moments’ time a man was 
led along to the bar of the court, whose 
appearance instantly excited in me a 
mixed feeling of pity and suspicion— 
the latter, however, predominating. 
He was forty-seven years of age, of 
average make and height, wearing an 
old but decent-looking drab great- 
coat, a printed cotton neckerchief, 
clean shirt-collar, and a pair of some- 
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what tarnished doeskin gloves. His 
hair and whiskers were of a dull sandy 
colour ; his face rather long and thin; 
his eyes grey, heavy and slow in their 
movements, and with a sad expression ; 
his upper lip long and heavy ; his 
mouth compressed, with a certain in- 
dication of sullenness and determina- 
tion. Inshort, his features were alto- 
gether of a rigid cast and a phleg- 
matiecharacter, wearing an expression 
of great anxiety and depression. 
Whatever inward emotion he might 
be experiencing, he preserved an ex- 
ternal composure of manner. On 
being placed at the bar, he rested his 
arms on the iron bar, with his hands 
clasped together—never removing the 
gloves he wore. This was the attitude 
which he preserved, with scarce any 
variation, during the whole of his 
two days’ trial. He pleaded * Not 
Guilty,” with an air of modest firmness 
and sadness—eyeing each of his jury- 
men as they were sworn, and also the 
judge in his imposing ermine robes, 
and the counsel immediately beneath 
him, with anxious attention. He ap- 
peared to me a man of firm nerves, or 
rather perhaps of slow feeling, who had 
made up his mind to the worst. Was 
he not an object of profound interest ? 


Had he really done the deed which 
now, after so many years conceal- 
ment, was to be dragged into the 


light ef day? Had he shot dead the 
companion walking beside him in un- 
suspicious sociality, rifled the bleeding 
body, and then thrust it, in the dead 
of the night, into the earth ?—or was 
he standing there as innocent of the 
crime imputed to him as the judge 
who was to try him, yet long 
blighted by unjust suspicion, and now 
despairing of a fair trial—the mise- 
rable victim of blind and cruel preju- 
dice—to be convicted, within a few 
days hanged, his body buried within 
the precinets of the prison ; and pre- 
sently afterwards William Huntley to 
appear again, alive and well !—— 
The counsel for the prosecution 
opened the ease with eandour and 
judgment, giving a very clear ac- 
count of the faets he expected to be 
able to establish; and in one of his 
observations the judge subsequently 
expressed his anxious concurrence, 
namely, the necessity there was for 
the jury to be on their guard against 
a certain air of romance which seemed 
shed over the case, and against a se- 
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cret notion that the guilt of a long- 
hidden murder was destined, by some 
sort of special providence, tobe brought 
home against the person now charged 
with it. I shall now proceed to give 
you a condensed and accurate account 
of all the material facts proved—you 
keeping your eye, all the while, on 
any points of coincidence or contra- 
dietion that may strike you; and I 
shall add such observations on the 
demeanour and character of the wit- 
nesses, as may possibly enable you 
the better to appreciate the value of 
their evidence. You are already sup- 
plied with a key to it, in the brief 
narrative I have given you in the 
former part of this article. 

At the instanee of the prisoner's 
counsel, all the witnesses were ordered 
out of court before the counsel opened 
the case for the prosecution. The 
following, then, was the evidence ad- 
duced to prove, first, that William 
Huntley had been murdered ; and se- 
condly, by Robert Goldsborough, the 
prisoner at the bar, 

William Gurbutt, a solicitor, proved 
the facts stated, at the commencement 
of the narrative, as to the family, the 
property, the person of William Hunt- 
ley ; particularly the prominent tooth, 
the payment to him of L.85, 16s. 4d. 
on Thursday the 22d July 1830. He 
had examined the skull which had been 
found, and, from his recollection of the 
form of Huntley’s countenance, be- 
lieved it to have been his. He had 
never heard Huntley talk of going to 
America. A warrant had been issued 
against Garbutt in 1830, but unsuc- 
cessfully, as he had then abseonded, 
and never since been heard of. 

George Farnaby had known both 
Huntley and Goldsborough well. 
They were very intimate; and the 
last time he had seen them together 
was on Thursday, 2%h July 1830. 
He saw Goldsborough enter his house 
(which was in the same yard as: the 
witness's house) about 3 p.m. the 
next day, (Friday,) with a sort of sack, 
but could not guess what it contained, 
nor whether it was light or heavy. 
On the next evening, (Sunday,) Golds- 
borough stood at his window, and 
pressed the witness to accompany him 
to Yarm fair the next morning, say- 
ing, that a man there owed him L.5; 
whieh sum Goldsborough offered to 
lend: to the witness. Goldsborough 
went to the fair, and bought a cow 
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there, and put it into a field belonging 
to witness. A week afterwards I was 
at Goldsborough’s, when Dalkin call- 
ed to enquire after Huntley. Golds- 
borough said, Huntley had gone to 
Whitby to sail for America. The wit- 
ness had himself heard Huntley speak, 
at different times, of going to America, 

Robert Braithwatte saw Huntley 
come to Goldsborough’s door, knock, 
and be admitted, about five o'clock in 
the morning of Friday, 30th July 1830. 
He had a particular tooth in his under 
jaw, which pushed hislips out. Wit- 
ness had seen the skull and jaw-bone ; 
and the tooth in it corresponded ex- 
actly with that of Huntley. Just be- 
fore his disappearance, witness (a tai- 
lor) had made him a dark-green coat 
with yellow roundish buttons, raised 
in the middle; a yellowish striped 
waistcoat with yellow buttons; and a 
pair of patent cord trowsers, with a 
yellow sandy cast, and a broadish rib ; 
and he distinctly observed that Hunt- 
ley wore those trowsers when he called 
at Goldsborough’s, at five o’clock on 
the Friday morning. Witness had 
known Goldsborough all his life. He 
was always very poor, and unable to 
pay witness for his clothes without the 
greatest difficulty. 


James Gears was sitting smoking 
his pipe on the road-side, (where he 
was engaged breaking stones,) at Hut- 
ton Rudby, between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon. of Friday, 30th 


July 1830. Huntley, Goldsborough, 
and Garbutt came up together, lit their 
pipes at mine, and then went down the 
Jane, northward, towards Middleton. 
That was the last time he ever saw 
Huntley. On Wednesday, 4th August 
1830, Goldsborough and I were walk- 
ing together towards some potato 
fields, and he pulled a quantity of silver 
out of his left-hand pocket, and four or 
five L.5 bank-notes out of his right- 
hand pocket. I knew them by the 
stamptobe L.5notes. Hetold me they 
were Bank of England notes. I said, 
Robert, thou’s well off—much better 
than I: I work hard for my family, 
and yet never have a penny to call my 
own.” He said he had got the money 
out of the Stockton-on-Tees bank, 
where he could draw money whenever 
he wauted it, for he dealt in poultry. 
He had always till then been very 
poor; having many times oceasion to 
borrow a little meal and a little flour 
from the witness. The witness had 
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mentioned the circumstance of the 
three men lighting their pipes from 
his, to Bewick the constable, on Mon- 
day the 2d August 1830. [If that 
were so, he must have then had his 
suspicions against Goldsborough ; and 
it is rather odd that two days after- 
wards he should be walking so fami- 
liarly with Goldsborough, and should 
not have challenged him more strictly 
as to his suddenly acquired wealth. As 
singular is it, that Goldsborough, if 
guilty, should have so stupidly exhi- 
bited it toone who well knew his previ- 
ous poverty ; and that, too, at the very 
time when every body was beginning 
tosuspecthim as Huntley’s murderer. | 

James Braithwatte—The last time 
he ever saw Huntley was about eight 
o'clock in the evening of Friday, 30th 
July 1830, sitting on a box near the 
fire-place in Goldsborough’s house. 
His face was full towards witness, who 
saw him quite plainly. On Monday, 
2d August 1830, was Yarm fair-day ; 
and on witness passing along the 
high-road, about nine o’clock in the 
evening, he observed a pool of blood 
about fifty yards from the bridge, 
which is a little below Foxton Bank, 
on the road from Yarm to Rudby. 
He mentioned the circumstance the 
same day to Brigham, the constable. 
About ten days afterwards, in passing 
Goldsborough’s house about ten o’clock 
one night, he observed a large fire, 
and went in, and told Goldsborough 
that there was a strong smell of wool- 
len burning. He replied that he had 
been burning some old rags. The 
witness soon after reminded him that 
it was bed-time, and said, “ Aren't you 
going to bed?” He replied “No; I 
can’t sleep.” 

James Maw—[By far the most im- 
portant witness in the case. A vio- 
lent attempt was made to impeach his 
credit ; but in my opinion, and in that 
of all I conversed with, quite unsuc- 
cessfully. He was about forty years 
old, very calm and collected—with a 
sort of quaint frankness of manner, 
and gave his evidence in a fair, 
straightforward way.] The last time 
he had ever seen Huntley was about 
nine o'clock on the night of Friday, 30th 
Ju/y 1830, near the bridle-road lead- 
ing to Crathorne Wood, in company 
with Goldsborough, who carried a new 
gun, and Garbutt—all three of whom 
the witness had long known well. 
Huntley wore a dark green coat, a 
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yellow neckcloth, (that the witness 
particularly noticed,) and darkish 
trowsers and waistcoat. He spoke to 
witness, and said, ‘* Where hast thou 
been, thou caffy dog? [which was a 
common expression of Huntley’s.] 
Wilt go along with us ?”—‘ No,” re- 
plied the witness ; ‘you'll be getting 
into mischief with your poaching !” 
“‘ Do thou go with us,” said Huntley ; 
“ we're going to try a new gun, 
and, if we catch a hare, we'll go to 
Crathorne, have it stewed, and get 
some ale.” He then pulled out of 
his pockets some notes, showed them 
to the witness, and said, “ I’ve plenty 
of money—I've been to Mr Garbutt’s, 
and drawn part of my fortune.” On 
this, Goldsborough said, ** Put up thy 
money, thou fool; why art exposing 
it that way?” and then he added, 
(but the witness was not sure whether 
to Huntley or Garbutt,) ** We'll have 
nobody with us.” They then went 
on through the gate on to Crathorne 
bridle-road, and. the witness went 
home, which he reached about ten 
o'clock. [I shall give the remainder 


of his evidence in his own words. | 
«© On Saturday, 7th August, Bewick 
the constable and I went to the shop 
of Hall, abutcher at Hutton Rudby, and 


there we had some talk about Hunt- 
ley’s being missing ; and we and se- 
veral others went that night to Golds. 
borough’s house. Bewick said— 
‘Goldy, there are strange reports 
about Huntley; what hast thou really 
done with him?’ Goldsborough was 
very much agitated, making no answer 
for some time; then said he had set 
Huntley on the Whitby road as far as 
Easley Bridge, to take ship for Ame~ 
rica. But I said that was very un- 
likely, for there had been no ship 
advertised to go to America. Shortly 
afterwards, he said he had set Huntley 
on the Tontine road, to take coach 
for Liverpool—which was in the op- 
posite direction to Whitby. I asked 
if Huntley had booked at the Tontine? 
Goldsborough said no, he had got 
on the coach beyond the Tontine. 
On this we all told him these were 
two opposite tales. I forget what his 
answer was, but he seemed very much 
agitated—so much so, that he quite 
shook, and required to use both his 
hands to put his hat on. Bewick and 
I at another time went to call on him, 
and found him walking up and down 
before some houses near his own. 
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Bewick said, * Now, really tell us, 
what hast thou done with Huntley ?’ 
He answered and said—[that was the 
formal style in which much of the 
witness’s evidence was given]—‘I 
set him up Carlton Bank, to go into 
Bilsdale, to see some friends of his.’ 
We said that was again another dif- 
ferent story ; but I forget his answer. 
The same evening, I and four other 
men, (some of them constables,) who 
all died of the cholera when it was 
here, went to Goldsborough’s house 
to search it—he not objecting to it. 
We found a pair of woollen corded 
trowsers, an old waistcoat, and an old 
coat. I could almost have swornthey 
were all Huntley’s. We also found 
six new shirts, marked ‘ W. H. 1, 
‘W. H. 2,’ « W. H. 3,’ ‘ W. H. 4, 
*W. H. 5,’ *W. H. 6,’ in an old- 
fashioned piece of furniture, like a box 
or press, up stairs; not in the room 
where one Hannah Best was engaged 
washing. The shirts had been made 
by one Hannah Butterwick ; she was 
then there, and is now living, but I 
know not where. We asked Golds- 
borough how he explained all these 
things ; and he said that Huntley had 
given the things tohim. We said, 
* No, no; he’s too greedy a man for 
that ;’ on which Goldsborough said he 
had lent Huntley money, and he had 
left these things in part payment. 
There was a watch, seemingly of sil- 
ver, with ‘W. H.’ engraved on 
the back, hanging up over the fire- 
place. We took it down, and exa- 
mined it. There were two papers 
inside, one with the name of ‘ Mr 
Needham,’ the other *‘ Mr Stephenson, 
watch and clock-maker, Stokesley.’ 
Goldsborough gave the same account 
of the watch as he had given of the 
clothes and shirts. There was a gun 
up the stairs, like the one I had ob- 
served in his hand when I last saw 
him with Huntley: it was new-looking. 
His sister-in-law pointed to it, crying, 
and saying, ‘ Oh, Robert, this is the 
thing thou’st either killed or hurt 
Huntley with.’ He replied, ‘ Hold 
thy tongue, thou fool!’ and was much 
agitated. I afterwards made- one 
of those who went tosearch for Hunt- 
ley’s body. About fifty yards from 
that part of the road where the blood 
was found, near Foxton Bridge, I re- 
collect seeing a place, in a potato 
ground, where the earth seemed to 
have been newly dvg. [It certainly 
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seems most unaccountable that, if this 
circumstance really had been observed 
at that time, a spot so ehalleng- 
ing suspicion should not have been 
instantly examined.] After we had 
been searching some time, we met 
Goldsborough, who said, ‘ Where 
have you been searching to-day?’ 
Several persons replied ‘In Foxton 
Beek, Foxton Woods, and Middleton 
and Crathorne Woods.’ Goldsborough 
answered, ‘ He’s far more likely to be 
found in Stokesley Beck.’” { The very 
place where the skeleton was found. } 
The witness then described Huntley’s 
face, particularly his projecting tooth; 
and said he had seen the skull and 
jaw-bone, with the projecting tooth in 
it, just in the same place as Huntley’s 
was, and projecting in the same way. 

John Sanderson lived in a house 200 
yards from Crathorne Wood, and well 
recollected hearing, about eleven or 
twelve o'clock on the night of Friday, 
30th July 1830, (the Friday before 
Yarm fair,) a shot fired in the wood ; 
and a second within about a minute 
afterwards. It seemed about a quar- 
ter of a mile off. He got up and lis- 
tened; but heard nothing more. 


There was game in the wood, and 


there were sometimes poachers. 
Bartholomew Geldsborough — On 
going on Monday morning, 2d Au- 
gust 1830, to Yarm fair, saw a pool 
of stale-looking blood, about one and 
a half feet in diameter, lying on the 
high-road, (which was not much fre- 
quented,) a little on the Crathorne 
side of the road, and in a slanting di- 
rection towards the gate leading into 
Crathorne Wood. He had noticed 
this blood before he had heard that 
Huntley was missing. The place 
where the blood lay was from four to 
six miles’ distance from Stokesley 
Beck, where the skeleton was found. 
Thomas Richardson had sold Golds- 
borough a single-barrelled gun, on 
Monday, 26th July 1830, for 8s. It 
was an old one, but cleaned and po- 
lished up £0 as to look like a new one. 
He did not pay for it, saying, he would 
take it on trial. A day or two after 
Yarm Fair, (which was on Monday, 
2d August 1830,) the witness called 
on him for payment. Goldsborough 
said he would return it—he did not 
want it, and had not used it. The 
witness thrust his finger down the 
muzzle, and when he drew it out it 
was dirty with the mark of powder. 
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The witness showed him the finger, 
and told him he had used the gun; 
which the witness then took away. 
When the witness entered Goldsbo- 
rough’s house, the latter was engaged 
at a chest, in which weresome clothes ; 
he particularly recollected seeing a 
pair of woollen cord trowsers, broad 
striped, and a yellow cast with them ; 
a yellow waistcoat with a dark stripe, 
with gilt buttons. There were other 
clothes of a dark colour. The trowsers 
and waistcoat were Huntley’s—for the 
witness had seen him wear them. He 
had also seen Huntley wearing a green 
coat with brass buttons, having a nob 
onthem. [This witness gave his evi- 
dence in a satisfactory manner; and 
admitted, on eross-examination, hay- 
ing been once or twice, some time be- 
fore, imprisoned for poaching, and 
once for having stolen some goslings ; 
of which, however, he strenuously de- 
clared that be had not been guilty. 
Mr Baron Rolfe, in summing up, 
seemed to attach no weight to these 
eireumstances as impeaching the va- 
lue of his evidence. ] 

Joseph Datkin.— Heard on Sunday, 
Ist August 1830, of Huntley’s disap- 
pearance, and went on that day to 
Goldsborough’s, to enquire after him. 
Goldsborough said he had set Huntley 
along Stokesley Lane—that he was 
going to sail for America from Whit- 
by, at four o'clock on the next morn- 
ing, (Monday.) Witness said he would 
go and stop him, for he owed witness 
L.4 for a suit of clothes. Goldsbo- 
rough said, «* Huntley and I have had 
all that matter talked over about his 
owing thee money; he never intends 
paying thee—and it’s of no use thy go- 
ing after him.” The witness, how- 
ever, did go immediately to Whitby, 
(adistanceof thirty miles,) and search- 
ed the whole town for Huntley, but in 
vain: nor was there any vessel going 
to America. When the witness mea- 
sured Huntley, he wore a pair of pa- 
tent cord trowsers, with broad rib, and 
yellowish east. He had pressed Hunt- 
ley several times, in vain, to pay his bill. 

George Bewick, a linen manufae- 
turer, and also, in 1830, a constable. 
He had known Huntley, and recol- 
lected his disappearance. In con- 
sequence of hearing of it, he went 
soon after to Hall’s (the butcher's) 
shop, where were Goldsborough and 
several others ; but he did not then 
recollect whether the witness Maw 
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was also there. Huntley’s wife also 
accompanied witness, and he said to 
Goldsborough, “ There’s a report that 
Huntley is missing ; and, as I hear 
you were last with him, I thought you 
the likeliest person to ask about him.” 
He replied, ** That Huntley had some 
relations at Bilsdale, and had gone 
there to see them.” “ Why then,” 
asked the witness, “ did you tell Joe 
Dalkin he had gone to Whitby, and 
thereby give him asixty miles’ journey 
for nought?” He made some unsa- 
tisfactory answer ; but what it was 
the witness did not recollect. He was 
agitated, and trembled. The witness 
then said to him, “ I understand thou 
hast Huntley’s five shirts: how did’st 
thou come by them?” He answered 
that he had bought them of Huntley : 
to which the witness replied, ‘* I un- 
derstand you and Huntley bovght a 
web from George Farnaby between 
you, which made you five shirts each ; 
and it was not likely that either you 
could buy or he would sell you his 
five shirts; and here’s his wife says 
he was badly off for shirts—having 
only a bad one on, and a worse one 
off!” His answer to this the witness 
had forgotten. He proceeded to give 
the same description of Huntley’s per- 
son which had been given by the other 
witnesses ; adding, “ Huntley had 
something more remarkable about his 
appearance than most men ;” and that 
he had seen and examined the skull 
and jaw-bone, and believed it to be 
Huntley’s. [This was an important 
witness ; of respectable character and 
appearance; and corroborating the 
evidence of Maw in several most ma- 
terial particulars. No attempt even 
was made to shake him by cross-exa- 
mination. ] 

Maria Richardson had lived at 
Hutton Rudby when Huntley was 
missed. He wore at that time wool- 
len cord trowsers, with a broad rib, 
and yellow cast; and had a yellow 
waistcoat with a dark-coloured stripe 
init. These articles of clothes, which 
witness knew at the time to be Hunt- 
ley’s, together with others, she saw in 
Goldsborough’s house, in a sort of old- 
fashioned chest or press, about a 
week or fortnight after Huntley was 
missing. When she went in, Golds- 
borough was at the chest looking over 
the clothes, and did not seem agitated. 
She was confident about having seen 


the articles in question. 


John Kaye was sitting on the step 
ef the house next door to Golds- 
borough’s, on Sunday, Ist August 
1830, and saw the witness Dalkin go 
to Geldsborough’s house, and then 
eome back. Geldsborough followed 
him out, and then remained standing 
close to the witness, and said, ** That 
gentleman’s been to my house, asking 
for Huntley ; but I’ve told him he’ 
neither find him at my house, nor at 
Whitby, nor any where else!” The 
witness saw Goldsborough the next 
day, (Monday, 2d August 18&30,) 
— home a red cow from Yarm 
air. 

Elizabeth Shaw.—On Friday night, 
30th July 1830, (not having then, nor 
till a week afterwards, heard of Hunt- 
ley’s disappearance,) between 12 and 
1 o'clock, was at Mr Bainbridge’s 
house, which was just opposite to 
Goldsborough’s. She had brought 
some washing things home. While 
there she observed Goldsborough go 
out of his yard; then he went up to 
the public-house of Catchasides, (also 
a constable,) and first listened at the 
door, then at the low window, and then 
looked up towards the upper window, 
after which he returned towards his 
own house. When, about a week 
afterwards, the witness had heard that 
Huntley was missing, she went to 
Goldsborough's house, and found him 
sitting by a very large fire, reading. 
‘‘ Dear me,” said the witness to him, 
* this is a large fire for summer!” He 
said he had been burning some old 
rubbish, from under the stairs. There 
was a strong smell of woollen burn. 
ing; and while the witness was talking 
in this way to him, he got up, opened 
the back window, and stood leaning 
for some time against it, saying, ‘Tm 
only looking out to get a bit of fresh 
air.” Two or three days afterwards, 
she again saw Goldsborough at his 
house, and said “* What asad thing it 
was if Huntley was murdered!” But 
all he said was, “ You'll all see by and 
by whether he’s murdered or net!” 
About that time he appeared greatly 
troubled in his mind, and not inclined 
to speak to any one. Goldsborough 
"was a very poor map, scarcely able to 
get a meal of meat, and, in particular, 
‘was very badly dressed. She believed 
she had heard Goldsborough, and pos- 
sibly Huntley, talk of going to Ame- 
rica; and thought she had heard 
Goldsborough say that Huntley had 
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gone to America, and had “ rued” it. 
[ This witness gave her evidence in a 
plain, straightforward manner, admit- 
ting that she had had two children 
before marriage, and had been once 
in jail for an assault, and once for 
stealing geese—the truth of which 
charge she vehemently denied. She 
did not vary at all in her evidence, un- 
der cross-examination. ] 

Hannah Best, (mother of the last two 
female witnesses,) used to wash for 
Goldsborough once a-week ; and when 
at his house on such occasions, used 
to put one of his two children to bed. 
The last time I washed for him was 
on Friday, 30th July 1830; and on 
that occasion he said he would him- 
self put his child to bed, but gave no 
reason for so doing. During the 
afternoon of that day, she observed 
him bring in something in a sack on 
his back, and take it up stairs. She 
could not recollect ever having seen 
any shirts in Goldsborough’s house 
that were marked, and must have re- 
collected them if there had been such ; 
nor did she recollect seeing Golds- 
borough looking into a chest, nor with 
any such clothes as had been described; 
nor did she recollect seeing the wit- 
ness Maw in the house. [This was 
a very stupid old woman, of the zon 
mi ricordo class; either really recol- 
lecting nothing of what had happened, 
or resolved to say nothing prejudicial 
to Goldsborough. ] 

Anthony Wiles, till within the last 
seven years, had lived next door to 
his step-sister, who kept a chandler’s 
shop at Hutton Rudby ; and where he 
had often seen Huntley goin to change 
his money into half-crown pieces, for 
which he always seemed to have a pe- 
euliar fancy. Witness knew Golds- 
borough well ; and recoilected the time 
of Yarm fair, on Monday, 2d August 
1830. On the Saturday before (31st 
July) recollected seeing Goldsborough, 
Thomas Groundy; and two others, in 
a public-house drinking, in the front 
kitchen; they came in about twelve 
o'clock at night, and remained there 
till four o’clock in the morning. They 
had at least thirteen pints of ale; and 
Goldsborough paid for all—giving 
half-crowns, and getting change for 
them every second or third pint. The 
witness was one of those who had 
searched for Huntley’s body on the 
Friday or Saturday after he was miss- 
ing. After having been home to get 


some refreshment, they returned to 
their task; and while at a hay-stack, 
which was near about two miles from 
the place where the bones were 
found, Goldsborough came up, anxi- 
ous and breathless, and said, “* What 
are you doing there ?—a lot of fools! 
If you'll only wait, I'll bring him for- 
ward in a fortnight !” 

John Duck was overseer, in 1830, 
of the parish where Goldsborough then 
lived; and gave him and his family 
parish relief in the fore part of that 
year—viz. five shillings a-week for 
four weeks. 

Robert Hall, a butcher at Hutton 
Rudby, saw Goldsborough at Yarm 
fair on Monday, 2d August 1830, 
buying a red heifer, for which witness 
saw him pay L.7; and observed that 
he had paper money, gold, and silver. 
Recollected also Bewick, accompanied 
by Mrs Huntley, coming to his shop 
shortly after Huntley was missing, to en- 
quire of Goldsborough, who was there 
also, what had become of Huntley. 

William Robinson, a weaver at 
Barnsley.—In the autumn of 1830— 
towards Martinmas— Goldsborough 
came to reside with the witness; he 
took a loom of witness, and called 
himself ‘ Robert: when asked his 
other name, he used to say, “* Touch 
me lightly!" He complained, at first, 
of being poorly, and did not work for 
some weeks, but would go out withagun 
to shoot small birds. When he first 
came, he had on a pair of broadish 
woollen fawn-coloured trowsers, and 
had also a black coat. His box did 
not arrive till some weeks afterwards ; 
and then he had a green and black 
plaided coat, a top-coat, two hats, and 
two watches—one seemed an old, the 
other anew one, and made of silver. 
Both had cases when he /jirst came, 
but he subsequently lost the case of 
the old one. Witness never saw him 
with money; but, from his style of 
living, he must have had it. Once, 
on witness talking about buying a 
pig, Goldsborough told him not to be 
“fast” for want of a pound or two, 
and lent him two sovereigns. After 
living with witness a few weeks, he 
went away—northward, as he said— 
and, after a month’s absence, returned 
with a woman, whom he said he had 
married. They only took their meals 
with the witness ; sleeping elsewhere. 
They lived much better than witness 
and his family could afford to live. 
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William White.—In the spring of 
1831, Goldsborough came to live near 
witness’s mother, at Barnsley, under 
the name of Robert Towers. He 
used to have witness to go out with 
him shooting, to gather his birds— 
and the first time he paid witness any 
thing, was a shilling, which he took 
out of a quantity of gold and silver— 
there must have been as much as L.15 
or L.16, and 30s. worth of silver, or 
thereabouts. He had a watch, with 
scarlet ribbon and two large seals, 
which he wore—and another with no 
outer case. He once offered to sell 
witness the watch he wore; and on 
his declining, asked him if he would 
buy the inside of another, which also 
the witness declined. At this time, 
he had been about four or five months 
at Barnsley. Once the witness asked 
him where he had come from ; and he 
replied, Darlington. Soon after he 
came, he bought a pair of drawers, a 
corner cupboard, and some chairs. 
He said he had got L.80 from his 
wife’s friends. 

Three witnesses were then pro- 
duced, to speak to the peculiarities 
of Huntley’s personal appearance, 
and the correspondence of the skull 
which had been found with the 
form of his face and head. One was 
a respectable farmer, who had known 
him for fourteen years, and said, that 
he had a very low nose and forehead, 
and his head was largeish behind. The 
witness had seen and examined the 
skull—* It was,” he said, ** similar to 
Huntley’s head, his face, and every 
thing about it.” A second witness 
was a hatter at Hutton Rudby, 
whose customer Huntley had been. 
He required a large hat; and on the 
last occasion, the witness had found it 
very difficult to fit him. He had a 
particular shaped face, a very short 
one, a broad flat nose, and was very 
much sunk between the eyebrows. 
The low part of his forehead overhung 
much, and then fell back; and the 
hinder part of his head was very large. 
The third witness had known Huntley 
when a boy, and used, with the other 
boys, to plague him about his tooth. 

Then was adduced the evidence of 
the discovery of the bones, and the 
locality where they were found, of 
which I have already given some ac- 
count. The “ Stell” in question 
seemed to be a sort of tributary stream 
to the river Leven, two or three yards 
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deep, though not very broad, and was 
occasionally subject to floods, when 
its water would run very rapidly 
down, past the spot where the bones 
were found, which was in a sort of 
small bend or curve of the stream, 
where the current had in a manner 
undermined the bank, whichit left con- 
siderably overhanging. As I under- 
stood it, this hollowed part must have 
been still further excavated, for the 
purpose of receiving the body, which 
was supposed to have been thrust in 
“ backside foremost,” leaving the 
skull at one angle, and the feet at the 
opposite one of the base of thetriangle. 
The soil was, I believe, alluvial. The 
spot in question was a very secluded 
one, being the property of a Colonel 
——, who had once or twice been seen 
fishing in it. There was a foot bridge, 
but at a very considerable distance, 
higher up the stream. The whole of 
a human skeleton was found except 
the feet, the small bones of which 
might have been exposed to the action 
of the current, and from time to time 
washed away. All the bones, and 
particularly the skull, were removed 
most carefully by the hand, so that 
no injury might be inflicted by spade 
or pick-axe. When first discovered, 
it would appear certain that there was 
a very prominent tooth on the left of 
the lower jaw, which arrested the at- 
tention of all those who saw it; but 
soon afterwards, owing to the incon- 
ceivable carelessness and stupidity of 
those intrusted with the custody of 
such all-important articles, and who 
permitted every idle visiter to have 
free access to them, the tooth in ques- 
tion—alas!—was lost! I confess I 
have seldom experienced such a rising 
of indignation, as when this disgrace- 
ful deficiency of evidence was thus ac- 
counted for; and had I been the 
judge, the very least symptom of my 
displeasure would have been the dis- 
allowance of the costs of any witness 
in whose custody the bones had been 
placed when the tooth in question was 
with them. But to return—It was 
now nearly five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and as the case for the crown 
must inevitably close very shortly, it 
was very properly determined upon 
to produce the bones during the broad 
daylight, to enable the jury, judge, 
and witnesses, to see them distinctly. 
As soon as I heard a whispered sug- 
gestion to that effect, I fixed my eyes 
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closely on the prisoner. As soon as 
he heard the order given to produce 
the bones, I perceived that he slightly 
changed colour; and turning his head 
alittle towards the witness-box, where 
he expected them to be produced, he 
directed quick fartive glances, while 
anew square deal box was brought 
ferward, and unlocked. To the eye 
of a close observer, the prisoner's 
countenance now evidenced the miser- 
able and almost overpowering agita- 
tion he was experiencing—and that, 
withal, he was nerving himself up, 
so to speak, to a great effort. I per- 
ceived his breast twice or thrice heave 
heavily ; and, though conscious of be- 
ing watched closely by those around 
him, he could not keep his eyes for 
more than a moment away from the 
box, with whose mysterious contents 
he was to be so quickly confronted. 
At length a dark brown skull, the 
hinder part appeariag to have been 
broken off, was lifted out of the box: 
the prisoner’s under lip drooped a 
little, and perceptibly quivered for a 
moment or two—and after one or two 
glances at the skull, he looked in an- 
other direction, his eyes—if I know 
any thing of human expression—full 
of suppressed agony and terror. Yet 
again—and again—he glanced at the 
dumb but fearful witness produced 
against him; and from a certain tre- 
mulous motion of the ends of his neek- 
kerchief, I could perceive that his 
heart was beating violently. Suill he 
never moved from the position which 
he had occupied since the morning; 
though I learnt from one of the turn- 
keys who stood near him in the dock, 
that at the period I am mentioning, 
and also at several other periods of 
the day, he trembled so violently, and 
his knees seemed so near giving way, 
that they almost thought he would 
have fallen. In these observations 
concerning the prisoner's demean- 
our, I am happy to find myself 
corroborated by a learned friend, 
himself a very close observer, who 
was engaged in the case, and made 
a point of watching the prisoner 
closely at the moment which I also 
had seleeted for so doing. He tells 
me that he had also observed another 
little cireumstance—that the prisoner 
listened with comparative unconcern 
to those portions of the evidence 
relating to the blood found on the 
road—the sound of the gun-shot heard 


in the wood, his possession of the 
clothes of Huntley, and his conflieting 
accounts concerning them and the 
movements of Huntley ; but whenever 
there was any allusion to the disposal 
of the body, the carrying of it, and 
depositing it at Stokesley Beck, he be- 
came evidently painfully absorbed by 
what was said—agitated and appre- 
hensive—aiways, however, striving to 
conceal his emotion. For what rea- 
son I know not, but no other portions 
of the skeleton were produeed in court 
than the skull, the jaw-bone, the teeth, 
and a portion of the pelvis. I exa- 
mined them all very carefully. They 
were of a dark brown colour, with no 
appearance of decay—on the contrary, 
they seemed strong and compact. 
Most of the teeth were so loose as to 
fall out of the sockets, unless held in 
them while the jaw-bone andskull were 
being examined. None of the teeth 
were decayed, but were just such as 
might have been expected in a healthy 
adult, who had at all events never had 
diseased teeth. I examined very mi- 
nutely the socket which had contained, 
when the bones were first discovered, 
the prominent tooth—the first molar 
tooth on the left side of the lowerjaw— 
subsequently so strangely lost. There 
was little apparent difference between 
it and its corresponding socket on the 
other side of the lowerjaw ; than which, 
however, it was a trifle deeper, and the 
outside edge projected a little, and 
only avery little, more outwards. But 
even had they both been precisely si- 
milar, I conceive it yet quite possible 
that the tooth may, in life, have been 
a larger one than usual above the 
gum, and inclining a little outwards, so 
as to cause a perceptible protrusion 
of the under lip. As far as my own 
impression goes, I should certainly 
have felt the greatest difficulty in pro- 
nouncing, from the mere appearance 
of the socket, that the tooth it had con- 
tained must have been such a promi- 
nent and projecting one, as to give the 
living individual a remarkable peculi- 
arity of countenanee. But it must be 
borne in mind that a very striking 
prominent tooth that socket actually 
did contain when first removed from 
the earth, unless all the witnesses who 
said they observed it, Mr Strother the 
surgeon included, are perjured, or la- 
bouring under an inconceivable delu- 
sion on the subject. The skull was 
dark, and of compact texture ; but the 
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first thing that strack you was, that a 
great portion of the lower hinder part 
was wanting, and seemed to have been 
broken off. It had no appearance of 
having decayed or mouldered away, 
but of having been fractured, broken 
off ; but whether before or after death, 
I cannot venture to offer an opinion. 
The edge was rough and abrupt—I 
mean not smooth and uniform, but 
strong and well defined. In short, the 
missing part must have been broken 
off. I observed no traces whatever 
of shot-marks in any part of the skull 
or jaw. Abouttwo-thirds of the back 
part of the skull were missing. If one 
may be allowed to speculate in such a 
matter, I should say that, if a loaded 
gun or pistol had been diseharged du- 
ring lifetime at the persen to whom 
that skull had belonged, say with 
the muzzle pointed at or near either 
ear, in a direction parallel, or nearly 
so, with the other; or if, even, it had 
been discharged from behind, but 
in a somewhat upward direction; 
or if the person had been felled by a 
heavy blow from behind, and subse- 
quently repeated till death ensued ; or 
if, having been im the first instance 
shot, the back of the head had been 
battered in by blows from any heavy 
instrument, whether before or after 
death ;—in any of these cases, I should 
have expected the skull, after lying 
ten or twelve years in the ground, 
without having ever been in any coffin, 
to present the appearance exhibited 
by the skull in question, while I was 
handling and examining it in court. 
But I could by no means say that such 
an appearance could not also have 
been occasioned by any violent injury 
suffered by the skull five, eight, ten, 
or twelve years after death. It will 
be observed that the skull in question 
was found in atough clayey soil, near 
a stream, where it may have lain for 
twelve years, or more, without pro- 
bably having ever been touched or 
disturbed since first deposited there ; 
and, when first discovered, was care- 
fally removed by the hand only of 
him who first saw it. What inference 
is to be drawn from the fact that the 
skull was found full of earth, but not 
the sockets of the eyes, nor the mouth, 
I know not. As to judging from the 
mere skull of the general form of the 
countenance during life, it is obviously 
a matter of infinite difficulty. Who, 
for instance, can tell whether the 
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party’s face was a fat or a lean one ? 
AH I can say is, that having heardthe 
same account given by so many of the 
witnesses of Huntley's face and head, 
and without regarding their further 
statement that the skull, in their opi- 
nion, had belonged to him, I thought 
it very probable that such was the fact. 
The skull was large, particularly to- 
wards the back part; the forehead 
narrow, and rather retreating ; there 
was some sinking between the eye~ 
brows; and from the bones of the 
nose, I should think it must have been 
a flat spreading nose. The only pro- 
fessional witness called, was a re- 
spectable surgeon who lived in the 
neighbourhood where the bones were 
found. He swore that when he first 
saw the jaw-bone, a day or two after 
it had been discovered, it contained 
the remarkable projecting tooth in 
question ; and from the form of the 
skull, and of the pelvis, he was con- 
fident that they had been those of an 
adult male. He also said, that from 
the form of the socket, it must have 
contained such a tooth as would have 
given Huntley the appearance de- 
scribed by the witnesses. “It is,” 
said he, holding the skull and jaw- 
bone together in his hand, ‘ the skull 
of a person who had a short round 
face, a low forehead sloping back, 
a broad flat nose, and a depression at 
the top of it. The bones,” he con- 
tinued, “ appeared to have been in the 
ground nine or ten years: they might 
have lain there as long even as twenty 
years; and though certainly much 
would depend, with reference to such 
a point, upon the nature of the soil 
where they had lain, he had not made 
any chemical examination of it. From 
the broken appearance of the skull, he 
pronounced aconfident opinion that the 
person to whom it had belonged had died 
a violent death.” In answer to a pointed 
question from the judge, the witness 
repeated that the tooth in question, 
when he saw it in the jaw, projected 
a good deal more than such a tooth 
generally did. So much for the bones. 
There was offered in evidence the de- 
position of Thomas Groundy, (ante, 
p- 557,) and the prisoner’s counsel 
strongly urged that it was inad- 
missible. The contrary, however, was 
clear; and Mr Baron Rolfe so held, 
Groundy had been admitted by the 
magistrates to give evidence, having 
been himself, thereby, exonerated 
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from the charge against him ; that evi- 
dence had been given on oath, vo- 
luntarily, and in the presence of the 
prisoner, who might have put to him 
any questions he might have thought 
proper ; the witness was since dead; 
and his deposition fell within the or- 
dinary rule—being admissible in evi- 
dence ; but what credit was due to it, 
was, of course, quite another matter. 
The governor of the castle was then 
sworn, and he proved the fact of 
Groundy’s having been found dead in 
the manner already described ; and 
then the deposition was formally read 
in evidence by the officer of the Court. 

Mr Garbutt, (the first witness, and 
who was also the clerk to the magis- 
trates) then proved, that as soon as 
the above deposition had been made, 
he, accompanied by a police-officer, 
went to Crathorne Wood, and they 
found places in it exactly correspond- 
ing with those named in the deposi- 
tion. At the instance of the prison- 
er’s counsel, Gernon, the officer to 
whose care the bones had been first 
committed, was recalled, and produced 
aflat button which had been found near 
the bones, and which was of a diffe- 
rent description from the buttons which 
had been spoken of by the witnesses 
as worn by Huntley—for the pur- 
pose, of course, of weakening the evi- 
dence of identity. The prisoner's own 
statement before, (ante, p. 558,) on 
being committed for trial, was then 
formally putin and read. This closed 
the case against the prisoner ; and it 
being nearly seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, the Court adjourned—the jury be- 
ing accommodated during the night 
in the Castle, sothat they might enter 
into conversation with no persons 
whatever on any pretence. 

When the prisoner was placed again 
at the bar, at nine o’clock on the en- 
suing morning, his countenance bore 
marks of the anxiety and agitation he 
must have endured in the interval, 
- and looked worn and haggard indeed. 
His counsel then rose, and addressed 
’ the jury for three hours, often with 
considerable force and ingenuity. He 
impugned the credibility of almost all 
the witnesses—especially those who 
had given the strongest evidence. He 
denied that there was a tittle of evi- 
dence to show that Huntley was not at 
this moment alive and well—and ridi- 
culed the idea of the skull produced 
being that of Huntley, commenting 
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with just severity on the absence of 
the tooth—the great point of the pre- 
tended identity. His opinion, he said, 
was, that the bones had belonged to a 
female; and his ‘ hypothesis,’ that 
some drunken person had fallen from 
the bridge into the stream, been 
drowned, and the body carried down 
by the current, and forced into the 
bend of the stream, where they had 
been found. He proceeded to argue, 
at great length and with much vehe- 
mence, that the prisoner’s possession 
of Huntley’s clothes and property— 
which he denied to be the fact, for the 
witnesses ‘ lied’—was consistent with 
a scheme between him and Huntley to 
enable the latter to go to America. 
He said the evidence was a tissue of 
exaggerations, misrepresentations, and 
perjuries—the legitimate produce of 
the ** blood money” which had been 
had recourse to. If Huntley were 
murdered, again, might it not have 
been by Garbutt ? or Groundy—who 
had, immediately after his false evi- 
dence, gone and hanged himself, like 
Judas? He sat down, urging on 
the jury that it was infinitely bet- 
ter that ten guilty persons should 
escape, than that one innocent per- 
son should be condemned; and Mr 
Baron Rolfe immediately proceeded 
to discharge his very responsible and 
difficult duty of summing up the 
whole case to the jury. I took no 
notes of it; and do not, consequently, 
feel myself warranted in giving any 
detailed account of so critical a mat- 
ter, from mere recollection. None 
of the newspapers have rendered me, 
in this dilemma, the slightest assist 
ance: for, after giving at great length 
the speech of the prisoner’s counsel, 
(who, of course, must take only one 
view of the case,) the view taken by 
the judge—the able, experienced, and 
impartial person, on whose view, in 
nine cases out of ten, adopted by 
the jury, the prisoner’s fate almost 
exclusively depends in capital charges, 
—is thus summarily dismissed :—* Mr 
Baron Rolfe then proceeded to sum 
up, commenting on the evidence as 
he proceeded, and pointing out such 
facts as bore for or against the pri- 
soner ;”—but what those facts were, 
or how dealt with by the judge, the 
reader of the paper has not the slight- 
est glimmering notion afforded him. 
If any thing said by me could have 
the least weight with the gentlemen 





who perform the honourable and re- 
sponsible duties of reporting cases 
of law, especially in great crimi- 
nal trials in the newspapers, I would 
recommend them to give the evidence 
fully, and also a careful account of 
the judge’s summing up to the jury. 
Mr Baron Rolfe’s summing up was 
decidedly adverse to a conviction. He 
first read over to the jury the whole 
of the evidence which had been ad- 
duced in the case; and then gavea 
very lucid statement of the principles 
by which the law required him to be 
governed, in estimating the value of 
that evidence. He left it fairly to them 
to judge whether sufficient had been 
done to satisfy them, beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, that the bones produced 
were those of Huntley ; but accompa- 
nied by a strong expression of his own 
opinion, that the evidence was of a 
very unsatisfactory nature. Unless 
they were satisfied on hat head, there 
was an end of the case; for the very first 
step failed, viz. proving that Huntley 
was dead. If, however, on the whole of 
the facts, they should feel satisfied in 
the affirmative, then came the other 
great question in the case—had Hunt- 
ley been murdered by the prisoner at 
the bar? Was the evidence strong 
enough to bring home the charge to 
him? His lordship advised them to 
place little or no reliance on the evi- 
dence contained in Groundy’s deposi- 
tion; and then proceeded to analyze 
the viva voce evidence which had been 
given. Even if the whole of it were 
believed by the jury, still it was not 
absolutely inconsistent with the fact of 
the prisoner’s innocence of having 
murdered Huntley, and with the truth 
of his story that he had assisted 
Huntley in going off secretly to Ame- 
rica. Without impugning the gene- 
ral character of the witnesses, his 
lordship pointed out how unconsci- 
ously liable persons were, in cases like 
these, to fit facts to preconceived no-« 
tions, giving them a complexion and 
a connexion not warrantable by the 
reality—and all this without intending 
to state what they believed to be un- 
true. Many of the facts spoken to 
were utterly irreconcilable with the 
supposition of the prisoner’s conscious 
guilt; while others again were cer- 
tainly difficult to be accounted for on 
the supposition of his innocence. 
Some were highly improbable, and 
others inconsistent ; while in one or 
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two instances there were material 
discrepancies between the witnesses : 
for instance, Maw spoke positively to. 
seeing siz shirts, numbered accord- 
ingly, up to “ W. H. 6;” whereas 
Bewick proves that there were ‘only 
Jive—that Huntley and the prisoner 
had bought a web sufficient to make 
them five shirts a-piece. Again, the 
time and place where the blood was 
found—if found it had been—and the 
two reports of a gun in the wood, were, 
especially when coupled with the great 
distance at which the bones were found, 
circumstances very difficult to connect 
with the death of Huntley, in the 
manner suggested by the prosecution, 
The case, in fact, was distinguished 
by many singular cireumstances—and 
the duty which thus devolved on the 
jury was a serious and difficult one, 
requiring of them calm and unpre- 
judiced consideration. They were to 
remember that it was for the prosecu- 
tor to satisfy them of the guilt of the 
prisoner—beyond all reasonable doubt. 
If, however, they did entertain seri- 
ous doubts, then it was their duty to 
consider the case as not proved, or 
—to use a phrase of which his lord- 
ship did not approve—* to give the 
prisoner the benefit of the doubt.” 
Finally, they had sworn to give their 
verdict according to the evidence, and 
that only. It was their solemn duty 
to do so, and entirely to disregard any 
consequences that might follow in 
their verdict. The jury then retired 
from court, attended, as usual, by a 
sworn bailiff, and taking with them 
the bones which had been produced in: 
evidence. The prisoner eyed them as 
they went with deep anxiety, and was 
then removed from the bar, to await 
the agitating moment of their return. 
While he is sitting alone in this fright-- 
ful suspense, and the jury are engaged: 
in their solemn deliberation, let us en- 
deavour ourselves to deal with this- 
extraordinary case, by considering the 
principles which our Jaw brings to- 
bear upon such an enquiry—the va- 
rious solutions of which the facts are 
susceptible, and which of those solu- 
tions we should ourselves be inclined 
to adopt. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
difficulties the law has to contend with 
in setting about to discover the per- 
petrator of such an enormous crime as 
that of murder—premeditated either 
from revenge or desire of gain. In 
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such a case the deed is done, not sud- 
denly, openly, recklessly—the erimi- 
nal, in the frenzy of the moment, 
avowing his guilt, or, with the sullen 
feeling of gratified malice, making no 
attempt to fly from, or conceal it, but 
secretly, with time and place so eare- 
fully pre-arranged, as to leave no trace 
of his presence or his acts, and thereby 
secure every chance of impunity. His 
success will depend almost entirely, in 
such a horrid emergency, upon his 
forethought and self- possession before, 
during, and after, the doing of such a 
“deed of dreadful note.” He will 
either be alone in his guilt, or select 
a confederate, or confederates, not 
likely to betray him. His object will 
be entirely to disconnect himself with 
the transaction, so as to appear equally 
innocent and ignorant of it ; for which 
reason he must, to the utmost of his 
ability, enact, without seeming to do 
so, the part of a stranger, shocked and 
horrified, with the rest of the world, 
at the atrocious act. But to do this 
successfully, how he must be ever on 
his guard! for if he be taken one 
instant unawares, the mortal thrust 
comes, and all is over. The law, 


therefore, has .often to grope in the 


dark after the most atrocious crimi- 
nals. To be cold and circumspect 
when all mankind are thunderstruck 
with the appalling discovery—calmly 
addressing itself to the circumstances 
then existing, even of apparently the 
most trivial character, amongst which 
may be found the faint, vanishing 
traces of the guilty one—some little 
oversight of his—something said or 
done, or omitted to be said or done— 
which no human sagacity could have 
anticipated or provided against—some 
delicate but decisive evidence of incon- 
sistency, between one single circum- 
stance and a particular person’s igno- 
ranee or innocence of the black 
transaction, must be seized upon 
before it shall disappear for ever— 
observed aceurately, and treasured up 
safely against the proper moment of 
disclosure. Still profoundly anxious 
equally to avoid accusing the inno- 
cent, and allowing the guilty to escape 
—and aware of the cruel tenacity of 
public suspicion, when once roused, 
against the individual, or individuals, 
towards whom its finger is first pointed, 
it is slow in announcing the result of 
its earliest enquiries, even its most 
stringent convictions, its most conclu- 
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sive evidences. After a minute and 
accurate survey of localities, the next 
enquiry, in case of a murder, is, with 
whom was the deceased last seen ? 
under what circumstances? what 
account is given of the matter by such 
& person or persons? can any motive 
be suggested on the part of any one ? 
Suppose any inconsistency or impro- 
bability should be detected in the 
account given by a suspected person 
of his last being with the deceased, is 
it referable fairly to the confusion 
into which such a startling enquiry 
might throw the most innocent person, 
or, the more it is considered, the more 
of purpose and motive is there discerni- 
ble—the more of conscious falsehood ? 
Has some answer been spontaneous- 
ly given, suggestive of a necessity 
for some further enquiry, the answer 
to which is at once perceived, by an 
experienced and acute observer, to be 
utterly inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion of the speaker’s ignorance of the 


‘transaction in question? Here begins 


to kindle the law’s suspicion, but here, 
at the same moment, appear her for- 
bearance and humanity—she will not 
suffer a suspected person to answer a 
single question upon compulsion, but, 
on the contrary, deliberately warns 
him of the use which may be made of 
his answers. Suppose, however, the 
next discovery should be, that the 
missing person was, within the know- 
ledge of thesuspected person, possessed 
of aconsiderable sum of money at the 
time of his disappearance; that the 
suspected person, up to that time in 
abject poverty, becomes suddenly and 
unaccountably in possession of ample 
funds, and, moreover, is incontestably 
possessed of the clothes and other ar- 
ticles of personal property which had 
belonged to the missing person ?— 
Yet suppose, on the other hand, the 
suspected person attempts no conceal- 
ment of these facts; and further, 
makes a statement, not in itself impro- 
bable or inconsistent with the-previous 
circumstances of the missing’ party, 
tending to throw strong doubt on the 
presumed fact of his death, to say no- 
thing of his murder, which is consist- 
ent, on reflection, with all the proved 
facts of the case, and with that of the 
missing party’s having, for instance, 
quitted the country, toreturn hereafter; 
—here the law pauses, is staggered, 
suspects she has taken a false first step, 
and begins, with increasing anxiety 
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and diffidence, to enquire further into 
the matter. The suspected person, 
in the mean time, makes no attempt 
to escape, though enjoying ample op- 
portunities ; and at length the law feels 
compelled to remove her hand, atleast 
for a while, vehement as may be her 
suspicions as to his actual guilt. Fresh 
circumstances are brought to light, 
tending to the same conclusion, pos- 
sibly consistent with his innocence, 
but far more probably with his guilt. 
Still the suspected party flies not before 
the darkening features of suspicion, 
but persists calmly in his original 
version of the affair. 

First, then, said the law in this case, 
in the autumn of 1830—let me be 
assured of the fact that a murder has 
been committed—that the missing per- 
son is really dead. Melancholy ex- 
perience warrants the anxiety of the 
law on this score, namely, to obtain 
evidence that the missing person is 
actually dead. The great Lord Hale 
would never allow a conviction for 
murder, unless proof were first given 
of the death of the party charged to 
have been murdered, by either direct 
evidence of the fact, or the actual 
finding of the body; *‘ and this,” says 
he, (2 Hale, 290,) ‘for the sake of two 


cases—the first, one mentioned by my 


Lord Coke: ‘ The niece of a gentle- 
man had been heard to cry out, Good 
uncle, do not kill me! and soon after- 
wards disappeared. He, being pre- 
sently suspected of having destroyed 
her for the sake of her property, was 
required to produce her before the 
justices of assize. She, however, had 
absconded, whereby he was unable to 
produce her; but, thinking to avert 
suspicion, procured another girl re- 
sembling his niece, and produced her 
as his niece. The fraud was detected, 
and, together with other circumstances, 
appeared so strongly to prove the guilt 
of the uncle, that he was convicted and 
executed for the supposed murder of 
his niece, who, as it afterwards turned 
out, was still living!’” ‘* The second 
case,’ continues Lord Hale, « hap- 
pened within my own remembrance in 
Staffordshire, where one A was long 
missing; and, upon strong presump- 
tions, B was supposed to have murdered 
him, and to have consumed him to 
ashes in an oven, that he might never 
be found; and upon this, B was in- 
dicted for murder, convicted, and exe- 
cuted. Within one year afterwards, 
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A returned, having been indeed sent 
beyond seas against his will by B, who 
had thus been innocent of the offence 
for which he suffered.” But by far 
the most remarkable case of this kind 
on record is that of Ambrose Gwyn- 
net, who, on evidence which really 
appeared contlusive and irresistible, 
was condemned for murder, hanged, 
and gibbeted; yet, in consequence of 
a series of singular circumstances, he 
survived his supposed execution— 
escaped toa foreign country, and there 
actually saw and conversed with the 
very person for the murder of whom 
he had been condemned to die. Surely 
the frightful possibility of the recur- 
rence of such eases as these, warrants 
the law in requiring full and decisive 
evidence of the death of the party 
missing. By this, however, is not 
meant that actual proof of the finding 
and identifying of the body is abso-~ 
lutely essential. “ To lay down a 
strict rule to such an extent,” justly 
observes Mr Starkie, “ might be pro- 
ductive of the most horrible conse- 
quences.” Accordingly, in Hind- 
march’s case, (2 Leach, 571,)a mariner 
being indicted for the murder of his 
captain at sea, and a witness swearing 
that he saw the prisoner throw the 
captain overboard, and he was never 
seen or heard of afterwards, it was 
left to the jury to say whether the de- 
ceased had not been killed by the 
prisoner before being thrown into the 
sea. The jury found him guilty— 
with the subsequent unanimous ap- 
probation of the twelve judges to whom 
the case was referred, and the prisoner 
was executed. It is indeed easy to 
imagine cases in which the bodies of 
murdered persons, especially infants, 
might be removed at once, and for 
ever, by the murderers, beyond the 
reach of discovery. But, to return to 
the case before us. Where was, in 
1830, the corpus delicti proof of the 
fact that a murder had been actually 
committed? The grounds of suspi~ 
cion were extraordinarily strong; but 
our law will not convict upon mere 
suspicion. Then how far was this 
essential deficiency supplied in 1841, 
by the discovery of the skeleton, 
coupled with the additional evidence 
which that event enabled those en- 
gaged in the investigation to colleet ? 
First— Was that skeleton the skeleton 
of Huntley? It was a very singular 
place for a skeleton to have been found 
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in; the position of the bones was curi- 
ous, to say the least, strongly favour- 
ing the notion of the body to which 
they had belonged having been hastily 
doubled up and thrust into the earth 
in the way suggested; the promi- 
nent tooth was a most signal token of 
identity, and as a fact, spoken to by 
several credible witnesses ; the general 
appearance of the skull certainly suited 
the descriptions of Huntley’s counte- 
mance and head given by many wit- 
nesses; and its battered, broken ap- 
pearance behind, was, to say the least, 
a singular circumstance in the case. 
But I can add nothing to what I have 
already presented to the reader on this 
part of the case—and he must judge 
for himself. To come next to the 
testimony of the witnesses.—Let me 
first advert to the circumstance of the 
reward of one hundred pounds offered 
for the production of such evidence as 
should lead toa conviction. Whether 


or not such a procedure be a politic 
one? whether calculated to assist or 
obstruct the progress of justice ?—in 
the one case, by stimulating persons 
who would otherwise be indifferent, 
into ferreting out real facts; in the 
other case, by tempting to the fabri- 


cation of false evidence for the sake 
of gain—I shall not stay to enquire. 
It is in my opinion a question of im- 
portance and difficulty ; but one thing 
is clear—the practice affords a con- 
stant topic, under the name of * blood- 
money,” for vituperative declamation 
on the behalf of the most guilty pri- 
soner, and is calculated too often to 
turn the scale the wrong way—to in- 
cline a candid, but anxious juryman, 
to a distrust of evidence really of the 
most satisfactory description. Of 
course, I can speak for myself only ; 
but I believed that all the witnesses 
intended to speak the truth. I think 
Mr Baron Rolfe was also of that opi- 
nion, though he seemed to suspect that 
one or two of the witnesses, by long 
brooding over the matter, had got to 
put things together which ought not 
to have been, and even to suppose one 
or two matters to have happened, 
which had not. There were certainly 
discrepancies—but none of a very 
material description ; and could it be 
otherwise, when such a large body of 
‘witnesses came to speak to so many 
different circumstances, which had 
happened so long before? An entire 
concord, in things great and small, 
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would have been a most palpable 
badge of fraud and falsehood. The 
circumstance of Huntley’s sudden dis- 
appearance only the day but one be- 
fore a particular day, viz. Monday, 
2d August, on which Yarm Fair was 
held, will account for a tolerably 
minute recollection of what happened 
about that period; and above all, the 
attention of the whole neighbourhood 
was directed, at the time, to the cir- 
cumstances attending so remarkable a 
disappearance of one of their neigh- 
bours and companions. Several of 
the principal witnesses, moreover, 
answered promptly in the affirmative 
to questions put by the prisoner’s 
counsel, manifestly for his advantage 
—for instance, as to their having heard 
Huntley talk of going to America, and 
the absence of all concealment by the 
prisoner of the clothes, &c., belong- 
ing to Huntley. As tothe discrepancy 
with reference to the six shirts spoken 
of so distinctly and specifically by 
Maw, while Bewick, whom he de« 
scribed to have been with him at the 
time, spoke of their being only jive, 
and gave a decisive reason for it, 
with great deference to the judge, I 
think it deserving of very little con- 
sideration. Bewick corroborates Maw 
up to five of the shirts, leaving it plain 
that Maw is under a bona fide mistake 
—after such a lapse of time—as to 
there having been a sixth. Thus the 
important fact of the prisoner's being 
in possession of jive new shirts be- 
longing to Huntley, is clearly esta- 
blished; for the mere negative evi- 
dence of the old woman Hannah Best, 
is unworthy of attention. 

Let me first direct your attention to 
the prisoner’s own statement—a matter 
which, especially when the statement 
is made deliberately, is always worthy 
of attention. ‘* In criminal cases "— 
observes the distinguished writer on 
the Law of Evidence, from whom I 
have already quoted—* the statement 
made by the accused is of essential 
importance in some points of view. 
Such is the complexity of human af- 
fairs, and so infinite the combinations 
of circumstances, that the true hypo- 
thesis which is capable of explaining 
and reuniting all the apparently con- 
flicting circumstances of the case, may 
escape the acutest pepetration :—but 
the prisoner, so far as he alone is con- 
cerned, can always afford a clue to 
them; and though he may be unable 
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to support his statement by evidence, 
his account of the transaction is, for 
this purpose, always most material 
and important. The effect may be, 
on the one hand, to suggest a view 
which consists with the innocence of 
the accused, and might otherwise have 
escaped observation; while, on the 
other hand, its effect may be to narrow 
the question to the consideration 
whether that statement be or be not 
excluded by the evidence.” Now, in 
the present case, the prisoner's state- 
ment corroborates a considerable por- 
tion of the evidence. He admits a 
full knowledge, on Thursday, the 22d 
July 1830, of Huntley’s possession of 
L.85, 16s. 4d., and that Thursday, 
29th July 1830, was “ the very last 
time he clapped eyes on’”’ Huntley. 
Nevertheless, four witnesses speak 
decisively to the fact of their having 
seen him in Huntley’s company at 
four different periods of the ensuing 
memorable day, Friday—viz. 5o’clock, 
a.m.3 3or4o'clock, p. m. ; 8 o’clock, 
p-m.; and 9 or 10 o'clock, p. m.— 
on the last of which occasions, the 
prisoner (having a gun in his hand,) 
Huntley, and Garbutt being together, 
and going towards Crathorne Wood, 
to which they were then very near.— 
Was this a mere error of recollection, 
or a wilful falsehood of the prisoner's ? 
Or are all the four witnesses contra- 
dicting him—each speaking to a dif- 
ferent period of the day, and to a 
different place—in error, or conspira- 
torsand perjurers? Ifthey bespeaking 
the truth, it is next to impossible to 
believe that Goldsborough could have 
forgotten the circumstance of his having 
been so much in Huntley’s company, 
up even to within an hour or two of 
his being so mysteriously missing— 
knowing that his movements in con- 
nexion with Huntley had immediately 
become the subject of keen enquiry, 
and most vehement suspicion. If, 
then, he deliberately falsified the fact, 
what are we at liberty to infer from 
that circumstance, as to his object and 
motives? Again. Before he made 
the statement, he had heard all the 
evidence against him read over—and 
a very essential part of it was that 
respecting his having been, so very 
soon after Huntley’s disappearance, 
in possession of his clothes, and also 
of a large sum of money. Yet he 
makes no allusion to these matters— 
neither denies nor accounts for them 
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in any way whatever: and it must 
not be forgotten that, when arrested 
by Gernon in June 1841, he denied 
having ever had any of Huntley’s 
clothes, or his watch. He makes no 
attempt to account for his stidden 
possession of so much money between 
the period of Huntley’s disappearance 
and the spring of 1831—though he 
did state, then, that he had married a 
wife with eighty pounds! Nor does 
he offer any explanation of the con- 
tradictory accounts he had given as to 
Huntley’s having gone to America, 
and his—the prisoner’s—possession of 
the clothes, &c.; nor re-affirm any of 
them. In short, his statement appears 
as remarkable for what it does not con- 
tain, asitisimportant for what it does. 
I also consider it characterized by no 
little tact and circumspection, on the 
supposition of his guilt: he frankly 
admits a great deal which he felt he 
might be contradicted in, if he were 
to deny it—viz. his knowledge of 
Huntley’s receipt of the exact sum 
(within a few pence) on the day of 
his actually receiving it; suggesting 
a motive for his absconding to Ame- 
rica, and for his so frequently being in 
the prisoner’s company — asserting 
that he finally parted openly with 
Huntley at the shop door of Farnaby, 
in the town of Hutton Rudby; and 
contenting himself with a brief but 
solemn denial of the truth of Groun- 


~ dy’s statement. 


That statement, and its author’s sui- 
cide immediately after making it, in- 
vest the whole facts of the case with 
an air of extraordinary mystery. It 
contains on the face of it surely a 
glaring improbability—namely, that 
the prisoner should have been so in- 
sane as to commit himself gratuitously 
and irretrievably to one who he knew 
might immediately have caused his 
apprehension, and secured incontes- 
table proof of his guilt in the mur- 
dered body. Stranger still, perhaps, 
is it, that if Groundy really had no 
further part in the business than he 
represents in that statement, he should 
not have disclosed the guilt of Golds- 
borough at once, instead of continu- 
ing ever after burdened with such a 
guilty secret, and for no adequate 
motive. Itis to be observed that one 
of the witnesses, Anthony Wiles, 
(ante p. 264,) disclosed zncidental- 
ly—(for his evidence was called with 
another view)—a circumstance worthy 
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of attention—viz. that one of the 
men with whom the prisoner was 
“drinking on the Saturday night 
after Huntley’s disappearance, was 
Groundy: yet the prisoner says, ‘if 
it was the last words I had to speak, 
I never was with him.” At all events, 
a faint ray of light is thrown on the 
ease, by the fact that Groundy was 
actually acquainted with the prisoner, 
and in his company about the very 
time of the transaction deposed to. 
Again, the truth of his description 
of the localities, is confirmed by those 
who went toexaminethem. The pri- 
soner asks him nothing: was it be- 
cause he dared not ? 

Let us now follow the course of 
events. I take it to be proved be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, that, con- 
trary to the deliberate signed statement 
of the prisoner, he was seen with a 
gun about ten o’clock at night on Fri- 
day, 30th July 1830, in company with 
Huntley and Garbutt, near a lane 
or bridle road leading to Crathorne 
Wood. That gun he had purchased 


only a few days previously, but after 
his knowledge of the fact of Huntley’s 
receipt of his money. The report of 
a gun is heard from the wood within 


an hour or an hour and a half after- 
wards ; Huntley is never seen or heard 
of any more ; and between twelve and 
one o’clock that night, the prisoner is 
observed stealing out of his house, to 
go and listen at the constable’s house, 
and, after being so occupied for a 
minute or two, return to his own. 
The next time that he is seen, is 
when drinking in company with 
Groundy late on Saturday night. But, 
on returning for a moment to the 
wood—it is certainly an embarrassing 
fact that the witness spoke to having 
heard ¢wo reports within half a mi- 
nute of each other ; whereas the pri- 
soner’s was a single-barrelled gun. 
If the witness's recollections were ac- 
eurate—which I saw no reason what- 
ever to doubt—how is the fact to be 
accounted for? If the prisoner’s was 
the only gun, it is next to impossible 
that he could have so rapidly re-loaded 
and fired again, especially under the 
horrid cireumstances supposed. Was 
there, then, a second gun, which had 
been unobserved by them, and in Gar- 
butt’s hand ?—or concealed, in readi- 
ness, in the wood ?—or had he or the 
prisoner a pistol also, with which to 
repair an ineffectual first shot ?—or 
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was one of the shots fired by a poacher 
in another part of the wood? How- 
ever wide of the mark may be all 
these speculations, there was one fact 
in evidence respecting this gun which 
I do not recollect Mr Baron. Rolfe 
commenting upon to the jury. A day 
or two after the disappearance of 
Huntley, Richardson called on the 
prisoner for payment of this gun, when 
the prisoner refused, and returned it, 
saying that he did not want it, and 
had not used it: on which, Richard- 
son put his finger down the muzzle to 
try it, and drew it back all blackened 
with discharged powder, and thus con- 
victed him of a falsehood. What in- 
ference is to be drawn from this? 
Then, as to the blood found on the 
road, a fact spoken to by two credi- 
ble witnesses at the trial, one of them 
having also named it to the constable 
the same day on which he observed 
it—was it human blood? If so, it 
was lying very near the spot where 
Huntley had last been seen; and, if 
his blood, it must have been lying 
there, moreover, two days and two 
nights—z. e. from Friday midnight, 
till nine o’clock a.m. on Monday 
morning. The blood was described 
as “ stale looking,” and the weather 
had been fair and dry, but the road 
was not a much frequented one. It 
was spoken of by one witness as a 
* pool ;” but if so, it could not have 
lain there since the Friday night; 
blood then shed, would have become 
a dark coagulated mass, possibly co- 
vered with dust. Again, on the sup- 
position of its having been Huntley’s 
blood, he must have been murdered 
on the high-road ; was that a proba- 
ble thing, when they were close by 
the secret shades of Crathorne Wood, 
to which they were all seen going? 
May they have gone into the wood? 
May Huntley have become alarmed 
at their conduct—made his way out 
of the wood into the high-road, and 
there received the murderous fire of 
his assailants? But the spot where 
the blood lay was, moreover, from 
four to six miles’ distance from Stokes- 
ley Beck, where the bones were 
found. When and by whom was 
Huntley’s body taken to Stokesley 
Beck? It could not have been taken 
the same night, at least, it is very 
highly improbable that such would 
be the fact; for the prisoner was at his 
own house between twelve and one 
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o'clock that night; and, according to 
Groundy’s aecount, the body of Hunt- 
ley was lying in the wood on Wed- 
nesday the 4th August. Where then 
had it lain between the Friday night 
and the Wednesday following? In a 
secret part of the wood, covered up? 
or had it been buried on the Friday 
night temporarily, in the potatoe garth, 
where Maw said he saw some earth 
that looked newly dug? I own that 
I am not satisfied with the last piece 
of Maw’s evidence; for it is hard to 
believe, that had he really witnessed 
so suspicious an appearance, at such 
a spot, after such a supposed tragedy, 
and when actually in quest of the 
body, he must have called attention 
to it, and dug it up. I ought to men- 
tion, however, that it did not appear 
that Maw was then aware of the cir- 
cumstance of the blood on the road. 
Here let me put together two little 
circumstances in the case, which may 

ggest not an unimportant inference. 
t would appear highly probable, as- 
suming the bones to have been Hunt- 
ley’s, that for obvious reasons his 
body would have been stripped of its 
clothing, to lessen any subsequent 
chances of detection. Now, there were 
no vestiges of clothing found with the 
bones, and eleven years was not, I 
should think, a sufficiently long space 
of time to admit of woollen clothes 
decaying or mouldering away so en- 
tirely, as to leave no trace of them— 
not even buttons of bone or metal— 
with the exception of one large flat 
button, which was found at or near 
the spot, and not answering to the 
description of any belonging to Hunt- 
ley, and possibly there by mere acci- 
dent. If Huntley had been shot, his 
clothes must have been stained and 
steeped in blood, and the safety of the 
murderers would require the destruc« 
tion of such evidences of their guilt. 
Now, several witnesses speak to the fact 
of Goldsborough’s being seen alone a 
day or two after Huntley’s disappear- 
ance, in his house, late at night, with 
a large fire (in the first week of Aus 
gust) burning something that gave out 
a strong * smell of woollen burning.” 
May these have been the bloody 
clothes of Huntley ? 

To proceed. The prisoner, seen 
in Huntley’s company up to within a 
few hours of his sudden and total 
disappearance, is seen, the day but 
one after, laying out L.7 in the pur. 
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chase of a cow, and in possession of 
both bank-notes and gold—having 
been, up to a very short time before, 
in the most abject poverty, and even 
destitution ;—and, moreover, in pos- 
session of a large quantity of clothes 
belonging, unquestionably, to the 
missing man. This of itself, unex- 
plained, is sufficient to raise a violent 
presumption of the prisoner’s guilt. 
But here also great caution is neces- 
sary. Ifa horse be stolen from A,” 
says Lord Hale, “ and the same day 
B be found on him, it is a strong pre« 
sumption that B stole him. Yet I do 
recollect that, before a very learned 
and wary judge, in such an instance 
B was condemned, and executed, at 
Oxford assizes: and yet, within two 
assizes afterwards, C being appre- 
hended for another robbery, upon his 
judgment and execution confessed that 
he had been the man who stole the 
horse, and that, being closely pursued, 
he desired B, a stranger, to walk his 
horse for him, while he turned aside, 
as he said, for a necessary occasion, 
and escaped, and B was apprehended 
with the horse, and died innocently. 
Now, in the present case, here is a 
man suddenly missing, known to have 
been possessed of a considerable sum 
of money—the prisoner to have been 
aware of it—to have been seen in his 
company up to almost the last moment 
before his disappearance—to become 
suddenly enriched, having previously 
been a pauper—and in possession of 
very many articles of clothing belong- 
ing to the missing man. All these 
circumstances point one way; but 
then, on the other hand, no attempt 
is made to conceal his possession of 
either money or clothes, nor to eseape 
or quit the neighbourhood during the 
time when suspicion was hottest. 
Then he gives certainly contradictory 
answers concerning the way in which 
he became possessed of these matters 
—but all may be reconciled with the 
story he tells, that the missing man 
has gone to America, and that he (the 
prisoner) assisted him, and still seeksto 
baffle the pursuit of his absent friend. 
But if the latter story be true, is it 
probable, is it credible, that Huntley, 
meditating such an expedition, would 
first strip himself of all his newly-pur- 
chased clothes, leave them behind him, 
and never afterwards come or send te 
claim them? But all the facts of the 
case, as fairly and as accurately stat- 
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ed as I know, are now laid before 
you; and is not this indeed a striking 
specimen of the importance of, and 
the difficulties attending, cireumstan- 
tial evidence? I shall proceed to pro- 
pose several hypotheses for your con- 
sideration, in order to see whether 
any of them will reconcile all the cir- 
cumstances, or which of them will re- 
concile most of them, and in the most 
natural manner. ‘ The force of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, being exclusive 
in its nature, and the mere coincidence 
of the hypothesis with the circum- 
stances being, in the abstract, insuffi- 
cient, unless they exclude every other 
supposition, it is essential to enquire, 
with the most scrupulous attention, 
what other hypotheses there may be 
agreeing wholly or partially with the 
facts in evidence. Those which agree 
even partially with the circumstances 
are not unworthy of examination, be- 
cause they lead to a more accurate 
examination of those facts with which, 
at first, they might appear to be in- 
consistent ; and it is possible that on a 
more accurate examination of these 
facts, their authenticity may be ren- 
dered doubtful, or even altogether dis- 
proved.” The same able writer from 
whom this passage is quoted, Mr Starkie, 
has another observation, which also 
I wish you to take along with you in 
dealing with the facts of this case. 

**To acquit, on light, trivial, and 
fanciful suppositions, and remote con- 
jectures, is a virtual violation of the 
juror’s oath ; while, on the other hand, 
he ought not to condemn, unless the 
evidence exclude from his mind all 
reasonable doubt as to the guilt of the 
accused, and unless he be so convinced 
by the evidence, that he would venture to 
act upon that conviction, in matters of 
the highest concern and importance to his 
own interest,” 

First Hypothesis.—Huntley really 
did go off in the way alleged, to Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere, to avoid his creditors, 
and also his wife, and be relieved from 
the burden of supporting her. He 
may have since died a natural—an ac- 
cidental—or a violent death, under 
circumstances depriving him of the 
opportunity of disposing by will of 
what he knew was coming to him; and 
this death may have happened very 
shortly after his departure. He left 
the more valuable portions ofhis clothes 
and property, and a great portion of 
his money, in Goldsborough’s hands, 
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to be forwarded to him; and Golds. 
borough acted dishonestly by him, in 
disposing of the clothes and spending 
the money. Huntley may be now alive, 
and meditating a return home. 

Second Hypothesis. — Huntley is dead, 
and was murdered by Garbutt, in whose 
company he had been left by Golds- 
borough.—Garbutt being also pursued 
by the officers of justice for other of- 
fences, hastily absconded, and may 
now be dead, or abroad. 

Third Hypothesis,—Groundy was 
the actual murderer, possibly instiga- 
ted by Goldsborough; or Goldsborough 
only subsequently informed by Groundy 
of the murder, and insisting on receiv- 
ing a great portion of the money, as 
the price of his silence. —He commit- 
ted suicide from fear lest his guilt 
should come out in court, at the trial 
—through his being unable to stand 
solemn and public questioning upon 
the subject. He muy have been also 
partly influenced by remorse at having 
wrongfully sworn away the life of 
Goldsborough. 

Fourth Hypothesis.-.Groundy, Gar- 
butt, and Goldsborough, or Groundy 
and Goldsborough, were all concerned 
as principals in the murder. The se- 
cond gun was Groundy’s, who joined 
them in the wood. 

Lastly.— With reference to the pri- 
soner at the bar, let us enquire more 
fully, whether his guilt or innocence 
is more consistent with the proved 
facts of the case. 

If innocent, he must stand or fall 
by his story of Huntley’s having left 
him on his way to America, after in 
vain pressing Goldsborough to accom- 
pany him. It certainly does appear 
that Huntley had contemplated such a 
step, and there are other circumstances 
favouring the notion that Goldsbo- 
rough and Huntley had been busily 
concerting a scheme for Huntley’s go- 
ing off privately to America. He was, 
during the whole of the time between 
the 22d and 30th July, incessantly 
coming over to Goldsborough, and 
remaining in his company. At five 
o'clock in the morning of the day of 
his disappearance, he was seen coming 
to Goldsborough’s house, where he was 
immediately admitted. They may have 
arranged that Goldsborough should go 
and fetch Huntley’s things, the same 
day, from Huntley’s to Goldsborough’s 
house, to keep for, or send after, 
Huntley; in pursuance of which Golds- 
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borough went, and returned with the 
articles in question in a sack, during 
the afternoon of the same day. It 
may have been a part of the arrange- 
ment, that Huntley should leave acon~ 
siderable portion of his money in Golds- 
borough’s hands, for safety’s sake—to 
be remitted as Huntley might want it. 
Or Goldsborough might have promised 
and intended to follow him shortly 
afterwards; but fondness for his child- 
ren may have kept him back—and he 
may have determined on playing 
Huntley false, and appropriating the 
money and property left with him to 
his own use, relying on Huntley’s not 
venturing to return, lest he should be 
saddled with the support of his wife ; 
but if he should return, then resolving 
to impose on him as much difficulty 
as possible in claiming his own, by 
converting his money and articles of 
furniture, and of farming purchases. 
His contradictory accounts of Hunt- 
ley’s movements are consistent with 
his wish to baffle the pursuers of 
Huntley, by putting them on false 
scents; and this may serve to explain 
his light jocular tone in speaking of 
Huntley’s absence :—‘* You'll all see, 
by and by, whether he’s murdered or 
not.” In this view of the case, the 
blood on the road, the gun-shot in the 
wood, and the burning of clothes soon 
afterwards, if such facts really hap- 
pened, have no true connexion with 
each other; and the skull and bones 
produced, were not the skull and 
bones of Huntley. Let it, moreover, 
be borne in mind, that Goldsborough 
did not attempt any concealment of 
property or money, or escape—neither 
after nor before suspicion had settled 
on him—not even when set at liberty 
after his arrest in the month of July 
1841. 

But if the prisoner be guilty, let us 
imagine that, from the time of learn- 
ing that Huntley had become possess- 
ed of so considerable a sum of money, 
the prisoner had conceived the idea of 
destroying him in order to obtain that 
money, and in such a manner as to 
warrant the belief of the neighbour- 
hood that he had only carried in- 
to effect his previously expressed in- 
tention of going off to America. 
That in pursuance of such an inten- 
tion, Huntley had sent his clothes, 
&c., on the Friday, to the prisoner’s 
house—that, in short, they formed the 
contents of the bag, or sack, which the 
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prisoner was seen carrying into his 
house on the Friday afternoon. That, 
either alone, or in company with Gar- 
butt or Groundy, he allured Huntley 
into Crathorne Wood, under the pre- 
text of shooting a hare, and enjoying 
a pleasant supper together; which 
Huntley, who might have become lo- 
quacious through previous drinking 
with the prisoner, and possibly Gar- 
butt and Groundy, or one of then— 
mentioned to Maw, in a merry humour, 
on meeting him on the road, as de- 
scribed by Maw. That he may have 
been shot, either in the wood, or on 
the high-road, where the blood was 
found; and his body buried for a 
while, or concealed in the wood till it 
could be permanently disposed of. 
That the prisoner then returned to 
his own house, and having been, pos- 
sibly, alarmed by some noise into the 
suspicion that his motions had been 
watched, slipped out, shortly after- 
wards, toascertain whether there were 
any grounds for his fears. That he 
then cleansed himself from any marks 
of the deed in which he- had been en- 
gaged, and resolved on the course he 
should pursue—namely, to give out 
that he had set Huntley on his way to 
America. That, finding the current 
of suspicion setting in more strongly 
against him than he had anticipated, 
he resolved, on due deliberation, dis- 
trusting the chance of escaping by 
flight, to stay and brave it out by a 
bold and consistent adherence to the 
fiction of Huntley’s having gone off 
secretly to America. That if neither 
Garbutt nor Groundy had been origi- 
nally parties to the murder, the pri- 
soner may have taken both, or either, 
subsequently, into his confidence, to 
secure his or their assistance in suc- 
cessfully disposing of the body; re- 
warding him or them by asum of mo- 
ney, which he might have represented 
as being the greater portion of what 
he had found on the person of Hunt- 
ley. That the prisoner, either alone, 
or assisted by one or both of these 
men, afterwards disinterred the body, 
if temporarily buried, or removed it 
from any place where it had lain hid, 
and carried it to Stokesley Beck, at 
night-time, and thrust it, naked, into 
a hole they dug into the bank of the 
Beck, as a place distant, secluded, and 
to escape suspicion—bringing home 
the bloody clothes, and burning them 
as soon as possible. That, subse- 
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quently, he became agitated, silent, 
and reserved—tormented by his own 
reflections, and terrified by the con- 
tinued strength of public suspicion, 
and the search after Huntley’s body. 
That his object being to divert the 
searchers, if possible, from proceed- 
ing towards Stokesley Beck, he con- 
ceived himself likely to attain that 
end by himself suggesting that the 
body might be found there—a bold 
and desperate expedient, founded on 
the belief that any suggestion of that 
sort by him, would certainly be disre- 
garded. That, finding the search at 
length abandoned, and the vehemence 
of public suspicion to be abating, but 
yet rendering his continuance at Hut- 
ton Rudby troublesome and dangerous, 
he resolved to transfer his residence, 
under a forged name, to Barnsley. 
That when, so many years afterwards, 
so abruptly challenged as the mur- 
derer of Huntley, he was thrown off 
his guard, so as to forget the notoriety 
of his having possessed the clothes 
and property of Huntley, and denied 
that fact to the officer who took him 
into custody. That he was dismayed 
by tae appearance of Groundy against 
him, and dared not ask him any ques- 
tions, lest he should thereby reveal 
more of the transaction ; and, conse- 
quently, felt compelled to content 
himself with a general denial of 
Groundy’s statements. That he in- 
wardly shrunk from the frightful spec- 
tacle of the shattered skull, knowing it 
to be that of Huntley—and that Hor- 
Rok looked up at him from these eye- 
less sockets. 

But stay! A sudden stir announces 
the return, after a long absence, of the 
jury ; and the crowded court is quickly 
hushed into agitated silence, as the 
jury enter—the foreman carrying with 
him the skull and bones; and the 
prisoner is re-placed at the bar to hear 
his doom. The judge has in readi- 
ness, but concealed, the black cap, 
should it become, within a few mo- 
ments, his dreadful duty to pronounce 
sentence of death upon the prisoner. 
The names of the jury are called over 
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one by one, and the prisoner eyes 
them with unutterable feelings. Then 
comes the fearful moment. 

Clerk of Arraigns—Gentlemen of 
the Jury, are you agreed upon your 
verdict ?—- Do you say that Robert 
Goldsborough, the prisoner at the bar, 
is guilty of the murder and felony 
with which he stands charged, or not 
guilty ? 

Foreman—Not Guitty. 

Clerk. of Arraigns—Gentlemen of 
the Jury, you say that the prisoner at 
the bar, Robert Goldsborough, is not 
guilty. That is your verdict ; and so 
you say all?—(To the Governor of the 
Castle) —** Remove the prisoner from 
the bar.” 

The verdict did not seem wholly 
unexpected by the audience; and it 
was received in blank silence. The 
prisoner exhibited no symptoms of 
satisfaction or exultation on hearing 
the verdict pronounced; but main- 
tained the same phlegmatic oppressed 
air which he had exhibited through- 
out. As soon, however, as he was 
removed from the bar, and before he 
had quitted the dock, he whispered, 
with tremulous eagerness, in the ear 
of the officer—*‘ Can they try me again, 
lad?” No; thou’s clear of it now, 
altogether,” was the reply: on which 
Goldsborough heaved a very deep 
sigh, and said, “ If they’d put me on 
my trial in 1830, I could have got 
plenty to come forward and clear me.” 
Within half an hour afterwards, he was 
seen dressed as he had appeared at 
the bar of the court, only that he had 
his hat on, and carried a small bundle 
of clothes tied up in a blue and white 
cotton handkerchief under his arm, 
walking quietly out of the frowning 
gates of York Castle, once more a free 
man, to go whithersoever he chose. 
He was quickly joined by two mean- 
looking men; and spent the next hour 
or so in walking about the town, and 
looking in to the various shop-win- 
dows, occasionally followed by a little 
crowd of boys and others who had re- 
cognized him. 


How now, dear Christopher, say you? or you, candid and attentive reader ? 
Had you been upon the jury, should you have said—Guilty, or Not Guilty ? 


I am, as ever, dear Christopher, your loving friend, 


Q. Q. Q. 
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THE HYMN TO APHRODITE.—HOMER. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR OF HOMER'S HYMNS, SKETCHES, ETC. 


_ Or the fair Queen of Cyprus, tell me, muse, 


Th’ all-golden Aphrodite and her doings ; 
She sweet desires did into gods infuse, 
And tame the hearts of mortals to her wooings— 
She gave the birds their cooings ; 
And every brute and beast of land or ocean 
To her obedient are, and feel inspired commotion. 


Three only could she never yet persuade 
By any wile or art—the wondrous child 
Of egis-bearer Jove, the blue-eyed maid, 
For never deeds of love her heart beguiled, 
But only tumaults wild ; 
Conflicts of Mars—the glory and the rage 
And roar of battle—these did all her thoughts engage. 
For she, Minerva first taught man to build 
Chariots of war, with many a brazen pin, 
And punctures bright, with brazen lustre fill’d, 
In quiet homes, and far from battle’s din, 
Maidens of softest skin ; 
Their virgin tasks ‘twas her delight to teach, 
Inspiring skilful purpose in the heart of each. 


Nor could the laughter-loving Aphrodite 
Move Dian, glorying in her golden quiver, 
And shafts that ‘mong the quarry slay the mighty, 
And the vast beasts on mountain top deliver 
Into her hands, and give her 
Danee, lyre, and shouting, all her joy and trust, 
And shade-retiring groves, and cities of the just. 


Nor did chaste Vesta yield to deeds of love— 
Vesta, she first of the Saturnian brood, 
And last-born Vesta, by the will of Jove, 
Revered, whom Neptune and Apollo woo'd, 
But she their suit withstood ; 
And resolute of choice denied them both— 
Touch’d the great father’s head and swore a mighty oath, 


That she would live for aye in virgin state, 
And, for that oath stands perfect, Jove’s decree 
Gave seat and maintenance—immaculate 
To sit in Heaven’s mid-house—and where may b e 
Temple, there every knee, 
Before all other Gods, to her must fall, 
As she were special Queen, and President of all. 


These three alone never her soft persuasion 
Nor wile could bend—but not a thing beside, 
That breathes in Heaven, or over Earth’s creation, 
Could find escape,—.The Thunderer in his pride, 
Ev'n him did she deride, 
And turn, whene’er she will’d, what greatest is 
To yield to woman’s love, and own more sovereign bliss. 
So readily did she his mind beguile, 
Secretly, Aphrodite, crafty Queen, 
Deceiving Juno with her practised wile, 
The sister-wife: nor was more glorious mien 
Among immortals seen, 
Than such as Juno for her birthright took ; 
Rheea to Saturn bore this queen of heavenly look. 
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Jove took her to his bed and to his throne, 
But he, in turn, in Aphrodite’s heart 
Put amorous fire, that not herself alone, ; 
In her own chaste conceit, should stand apart, 
Mocking at others’ smart ; 
How mortals and immortals in embrace 
She had compell’d, and fill’d the world with spurious race. 


And all her sweet sly laughter to prevent, 
That she before them all might never say, 
That she celestial goddesses had sent 
To beds of mortal men, wherein they lay ; 
He did himself assay, 
And with like trial Aphrodite led 
To love Anchises, and to sigh for mortal’s bed. 


She saw that shepherd on the rock-built height 
Of Ida, source of many a gushing stream, 
Among his herds there feeding—and the sight 
Of beauty she did more than mortal deem, 
Like a deluding dream, 
Took every sense but of that wonder seen ; 
And quite amazed in love the laughter-loving Queen. 


Thence to her Paphian temples’ sacred floors, 
In odoriferous Cyprus straight she went ; 
And entering closed the ever-shining doors: 
There her fair limbs the Graces laved with scent 
Ambrosial ravishment, 
Such unguent as alone immortals use, 
Till all her presence did enchantment new diffuse. 


Round her her own celestial robe she drew— 
Golden she moved—the fragrant Cyprus left ; 
Swift on the ambient clouds her presence threw, 
That quickly closed where’er her path she cleft, 
Hastening of her bereft : 
Then gushing Ida reach’d, mother of bold 
And venturous beasts, she sought at once the shepherd’s fold. 


About her came grey wolves with sportive paws 
Uplift, and wagging tails—grim lions, bears, 
And hungry panthers with their panting jaws, 
Fawning—and she right glad, in amorous pairs, 
Dismiss’d them to their lairs ; 
And off they flew, prick’d on with new desires, 
To hide in forest gloom and quench their savage fires. 


She sought the shepherd’s home ; Anchises there, 
In his full beauty, gift divine, she found ; 
As to and fro he paced—nor others were, 
For they had with their herds to grassier ground 
Dispersed all around: 
And while to shepherd tunes in shepherd mood 
His lyre he struck, Love’s Queen before him softly stood. 
Not in complete divinity array’d, 
Whose perfect blaze would mortal sight subdue, 
But in the virgin semblance of a maid, 
Of fairest mien, and beauty’s so rich hue, 
That were the vision true, 
Or false, Anchises wonder'd as he saw, 
And scarcely kept his thought of love unmix’d with awe. 


Amazed he view’d her stature, her attire, 
Her bracelets, and her buckles glittering bright ; 
The robe she wore was like the glistening fire ; 
And her soft neck with golden rows was dight, 
Yet did outshine them quite ; 
And lustre like the moon, all strangely shed, 
As with a sacred light her bosom overspread. 
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His very soul was all one glow of love ;— 
And thus he spake—* Hail, queen! or if thou be 
Of the celestial goddesses above, 
Yet visitest this shepherd-home and me; 
Say, do I Dian see, 
Latona, Aphrodite gold-array'd, 
Themis of glorious birth, or yet the blue-eyed maid ? 


« Or of the lovely Graces art thou one, 
That do with all Immortals consort take, 
(Yet have themselves immortal guerdon won,) 
Or nymphs that haunt these woodlands, hill and brake, 
Fountain and grassy lake ? 
For I will build to thee in some fair place, 
And day by day thy fane with rite perpetual grace. 


*¢ So grant me with a willing mind, among 
The Trojan race in virtue to excel ; 
And offspring that shall flourish brave and strong ; 
That I may see good days, and peaceful dwell, 
Beloved and loving well ; 
While all this race shall my last thoughts engage— 
So gently may I pass the threshold of old age.” 


** Anchises,” Aphrodite thus replied, 
** Most loving glory of man’s race forlorn, 
Nor goddess I, nor yet to gods allied ; 
Mortal, let no false title me adorn, 
Of mortal mother born. 
My father, Otreus—hast thou heard the name ?>— 
Over all Phrygia reigns, a king well known to fame. ~ 


«« Familiar as my own the Trojan tongue— 
A Trojan nurse at home my nurture tended, 
Who from my mother’s arms received me young ; 
And in our prattle so both tongues were blended, 
That ere my childhood ended, 
The Trojan speech well as my own I knew: 
But let me turn to tell of him that Argus slew. 


«* But now the golden wanded- Argicide, 
As I was sporting many Nymphs among, 
Alphesibean Nymphs, the virgin pride 
Of Dian’s choir, as glad we danced along, 
He snatch’d me from the throng : 
Away—man’s cultured ways are pass’d—we haste 
O’er wilds where stalking beasts howl o’er the shadowy waste. 


“‘ My feet seem’d not on earth, so swift we sped— 
His purpose then declared the Argicide : 
That Fate had call’d me to Anchises’ bed, 
To bear him offspring brave, his virgin bride ; 
And, as he spake, he hied 
Up to the gods immortal ; I to thee 
Come as thy bride, and yield to potent Destiny. 


“I do entreat, by Jove, and for the sake 
Of thy good parents—for such there must be— 
Show me to them the spotless bride you take, 
That they, thy brethren, and thy kin may see 
If I unworthy thee, 
Unworthy them, and of their blameless life 
Come to thy arms—or am thy true, thy virgin wife. 


“To the steed-loving Phrygians quickly send 
Swift messenger to let my father know, 
And anxious mother. Treasures without end, 
And raiment costly, will they soon bestow— 
Take, and in gifts o’erflow 
That know not stint; then marriage feasts prepare, 
Such as men honour, and the gods delight to share.” 
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She spake ; and cast into Anchises’ heart 
A passionate sweet love ;—and thus he said, 
«* If Otreus be thy father, and thou art 
Of mortal mother born, and Hermes-led 
Divinely to my bed; 
Thou shalt indeed be ecall’d my bride for ever, 
Nor shall or man or god thee from this bosom sever. 


«¢ And now, e’en now will I enjoy thee, now, 
This hour—and tho’ Apollo there should stand, 
His deadliest arrow stretch’d, with knitted brow, 
I would but stay a little space his hand, 
Short while my fate withstand ; 
Till I had ta’en thee, loveliest, to my bed, 
Then, not till then, content, would join the ghostiy dead.” 


Her hand he seized, consenting—gently woo’d, 
She moved—yet half drew back, with downcast eye 
Moved toward the couch, with softest covering spread ; 
The couch where was Anchises wont to lie ; 
There skins of every dye, 
Of many a bear and deep-toned lion lay, 
That on the mountain top himself did kill and flay. 
That reach’d, he did untie whatever hid 
Her lovely body from his perfect look, 
Brooch, necklace, bracelet-—then her zone undid ; 
And her most gorgeous mantle, that off-shook 
Delicious fragrance, took, 
And placed them all upon a silver seat ; 
With.an Immortal lay—nor knew the god's deceit. 


And now, what time the shepherds drive to fold, 
And flocks and herds are from their pastures gone, 
And deep-spread sleep did still Anchises hold ; 
She rose, array’d herself—the goddess shone, 
All her bright raiment on ; 
Awhile she stood beside Anchises’ bed, 
Immortal grace resumed, and raised her beauteous head. 


From the soft bloom, as it were Beauty’s fount, 
Of her illumined cheeks, a stream so bright, 
Incessant flow’d, bewildering mortal ’count, 
That all at once might know it was the height 
Of her celestial light, 
Which she with all her whole perfection took— 
She waken’d him from sleep, and bade him on her look. 


, © Up, Dardan, why perpetual slumber keep, 
Up, and behold—am I in that same guise 
First seen?” He heard, and shook him from his sleep ; 
But when he saw her nezk and beaming eyes, 
Awe-struck with that surprise, 
His own bewilder’d eyes he turn’d aside, 
And neath the covering of his couch his head did hide. 


Then thus he pray’d to her—* Hail, goddess! hail! 
When first I saw, thou wert divine I knew. 
Though thou didst take my senses with false tale— 
Now, by thy Aigis-sire, thyself I sue, 
Thou leave me not to rue, 
Among weak men, a poor, a lifeless life-— 
For short his days that mates with an immortal wife.” 


Jove’s daughter, Aphrodite, thus replied— 
Anchises, glorious above men, nor wrong 
Suspect from me, nor any god beside ; 
Dismiss the fear: for all the heavenly throng 
Love, and will love thee long ; 
A son of thine shall o’er the Trojan’s reign, 
Whose childrens’ children shall dominion large maintain. 
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« Zneas be his name, for that deep pain, 
Whereas a mortal’s bed I deign’d to share, 
But (for they little show their mortal stain) 
Godlike are all thy race, and ever were. 
That youth of yellow hair, 
Young Ganymede was of thy line, whom Jove, 
For all his beauty seized to shine with gods above. 


‘«* He took him to celestial mansions up, 
In that his beauteous form to pour out wine, 
And the red nectar in a golden cup, 
There ministering unto his guests divine, 
That wondering all recline. 
Tros griev'd, and in his bitterness of wo, 
Whither the whirlwind bore his son, he did not know. 


‘“* Long, long did he bewail him, till Jove saw, 
And pitied, and large recompense bestow’d. 
Steeds that the chariots of Immortals draw ; 
And the commission’d Hermes to him show’d, 
By what celestial road, 
Up to the gods the boy had been convey’d, 
To have perpetual youth and beauty undecay’d. 


‘* When Tros had from the Argicide received 
The council and the will of Jove supreme, 
And known his son’s high state—no more he grieved, 
But his heart waken'd from it’s doleful dream. 
Joyous in that fair team, 
The gift of gods, and of their glorious breed— 
He challenged, as he drove, the very winds for speed. 


** So, golden-throned Aurora snatch’d in love 
Godlike Tithonus of thy line; before 
The knees she stood of the dark-clouded Jove, 
And ask’d for him immortal life; Jove swore 
Assent—and gave no more— 
While she forgot, more loving far than sage, 
Perpetual youth, and freedom from pernicious age. 


‘“¢ With well-prized youth, and strength at his command, 
A pleasant, loving life with her-he led, 
Fast by the ocean on the verge of land ; 
But when white hairs o’er beard and temples spread, 
Then she forsook his bed. 
She kept him well—yet did at home confine, 
Gave him ambrosial food, and raiment very fine. 


“«* But when downright old age his limbs oppress’d, 
Nor could he move, nor raise them from the floor, 
That he should keep his bed, she thought it best; 
Discreet Aurora, cautious furthermore, 
She shut his chamber door. 
In rheum and cough there wastes he day by day, 
Nor less immortal than his life, is his decay. 


** T could not bear that my Anchises lead 
A life of immortality like this ; 
But could his form fresh beauty ever breed, 
The perfect semblance of what now it is, 
And to be mine were bliss, 
How full my joy would be, and my consent, 
Nor should one sorrow mar our pleasures permanent. 


«* But now, too soon old age that comes to all 
Of woman born, age pitiless, unglad— 
Age that the gods most hate, must on thee fall ; 
Andsoon the days will come upon me sad, 
Bringing disgraces bad. 
Evil reproaches on account,of thee, 
And I before the gods in turn a jest shall be. 
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« For well will they remember words I said, 
And my contrivances, by which they flew, ° 
Deluded godheads, into woman's bed, 
Their fears of me; for all did I subdue. 
Alas! that I should rue 
The hour of sad submission, this my shame 
Whereby constrain’d I can no more their errings name: 


«« For that I too have stoop'd to mortal clay, 
And ’neath my zone a mortal burthen bear, 
But when the babe shall see the light of day, 
Deep-bosom’d nymphs that breathe this mountain air, 
Shall take him to their care ; 
Nymphs that, nor mortal nor immortal quite, 
Live long, and in Ambrosial food alone delight. 


«* They mix with gods upon this ample range 
Of Ida, when the choral dances wave, 
And them not seldom do Sileni strange, 
And keen-eyed Hermes unto love enslave, 
In many a deep-brow’d cave. 
And hence spring up from that miraculous birth, 
Large oaks and lofty firs that grace the fertile earth. 


«* Cloud~-communing upon the mountain top, 
And call'd the grove of gods, they touch the sky ; 
Nor to a woodman’s axe one limb shall drop, 
But when ’tis time (they too are doom’d) to die, 
Their massy trunks grow dry: 
The bark shrinks up, the branches fall away, 
And then a living soul departs from light of day. 


«* These woodland nymphs shall take him in their arms, 
The babe new-born; and as his form shall grow, 
Thou shalt behold him in his infant charms ; 
And I, for it were fitting this to show, 
Will seek this earth below ; 
And bring in his fifth year the child to thee, 
And joy shall fill thy heart so fair a plant to see. 


‘«* For godlike will he grow in form and feature; 
Thus gifted, take him to high-seated Troy ; 
And there, if any praise so bright a creature, 
And ask the mother of so fair a boy : 
This artifice employ ; 
A Nymph of Ida, say—and boldly state, 
Tie leaf-embower'd Nymphs themselves such birth relate. 


«* But should’st thou, vainly seeking false renown, 
E’er boast that Cytherea sought thy bed, 
Jove wrathful with his fire, shall strike thee down. 
Thy secret keep—beware the vengeance dread.” 
She spake, and heavenward sped. 
Hail, Queen of loveliest Cyprus, hail! my verse, 
Commenced in hymn to thee, must other hymns rehearse. 
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Part IV. 


First Love. 


Once upon the inclined road of 
error, and there is no swiftness so tre- 
mendous as that with which we dash 
adown the plane, no insensibility so 
obstinate as that which fastens on us 
through the quick descent. The start 
once made, and there is neither stop- 
ping nor waking until the last and 
lowest depth is sounded. Our natural 
fears and promptings become hushed 
with the first impetus, and we are lost 
to every thing but the delusive tones 
of sin, which only cheat the senses and 
make our misery harmonious. Fare- 
well all opportunities of escape—the 
strivings of conscience—the faithful 
whisperings of shame, which served 
us even as we stood trembling at the 
fatal point! Farewell the holy. power 
of virtue, which made foul things look 
hideous, and good things lovely, and 
kept a guard about our hearts to wel- 
come beauty and frighten off deformity ! 
Farewell integrity—joy—rest—and 
happiness!.;. . , ; 

1 commence this period of my his- 
tory with the avowal that Emma Fitz- 
jones became my acknowledged mis- 
tress—I, Caleb Stukely, that lady’s 
acknowledged protector. I was con- 
quered by her direct appeals and my 
own oblique notions of justice. Could 
I desert the unfortunate being who 
had become a castaway.through my 
blindness and passionate importunity, 
. who. had gladly. sacrificed home and 
“subsistence when she responded to the 

ardent affection which 1 had poured 
into her womanish and sensitive heart? 
- These questions, differently expressed 
perhaps, she asked wildly and implo- 
ringly, when, more than once, I tore 
myself in sad confusion and perplexity 
from her fascinating presence. Then 
the prophecy of Temple, that I should 
throw the erring Emma upon a cruel 
world, tingled in my ears, not the less 
dreadfully in consequence of a threat 
of self-destruction which she calmly 
uttered, and whose fulfilment she bade 


me instantly expect, if I deserted her. . 


She clung to me, hung upon my arm, 


and, looking up, pierced me with her, 
I could not conceal: - 


full black eye. 
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from her that it was difficult to dis- 
obey the natural wishes of a young 
and beating heart. But then the 
guilt! Alas, alas! the sense of guilt 
was fee’d and bribed away almost be- 
fore it rose against me. Emma 
accompanied me to the farm-house. 
He who is delighted with ‘* small 
profit and quick returns” will assuredly 
find his account in the pursuit of un- 
lawful pleasure. We had lived to- 
gether in our snug but guilty habita- 
tion for about twenty-four hours, when 
the immediate consequences of my 
rash step were brought boldly before 
us. It was evening; a cold and 
cheerless one. The snow was falling 
heavily without, and our chairs were 
drawn close to the comfortable fire. 
Bewildered as I was by. the strange- 
ness of my new character, I was yet 
proud of my possession. Her beau- 
tiful black eyes still dwelt upon me 


‘ with a fond expression, and she smiled 


bewitchingly as she patted my hand, 
now held confidently in herown. The 
susceptible mind ever coutrasts the ex- 
ternal inclemency with its own merci- 
ful enjoyments. The snow dropped 
in large flakes against the window, and 
I spoke with lively gratitude. 

«* How thankful we ought to be, 
dear Emma, for being housed on such 
a night as this! Many a poor deser- 
ving creature is without a roof to-night 
to shelter him from the pelting snow! 
This cheerful fire too! What a bless- 
ed thing it is, is it not?” 

“It is indeed,” said she, drawing 
her chair still nearer to mine, and 
snuggling very close. 

“© | never can look upon wintry wea- 
ther, Emma, without a dread of losing 
all my friends. It is very strange, but 
it has always been so, and 1 cannot 
help it. I do not know how other 
persons feel, but on a dreary snowy 
day like this, I fairly tremble with the 


- fear of being left at last desolate and 


friendless in the world. We seem to 
want more sympathy from one another 
when the elements become our ene- 
mies.” tod 

‘¢ But is it not the same in summer?” 


29 
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«‘ No, dear, -Love abounds in sum- 
mer. A thousand voices speak to us 
beneath a summer sky. All things 
cheer and animate us. Inthe midst 
of so much life, I could live alone, at 
least I think so now, blithe, social, 
and contented, without one human 
friend.” 

«‘What! without one?” asked Emma 
archly, looking up, touching my cheek 
in playfulness. 

** Did I say without one? I meant 
wi'h one—one only, Emma.” 

But the tenderest dalliance, even on 
a winter's evening, and by a sea-coal 
fire, will not supply the place of tea. 
I rang the be!l, and then we chat- 
ted on. 

«¢ And how do you like the cottage, 
Emma? You will make the old rooms 
look very pretty, will younot? How 
those neat flower-pots charmed me 
when I first saw them! Ah me!” 

‘‘ Did you really like them ?” 

“© Oh, exceedingly. You will teach 
me to make them, and I shall be an 
apt scholar.” And then I pulled the 
bell again. 

** You will find the people here, 
my dear Emma, most attentive and 
kind. Mrs Bates is such a simple- 
minded, motherly person! It is quite 


an amusement to listen to her quaint 


manner. She will make you very 
happy,i am sure. We shall both be 
very happy—always—shall we not?” 

«If you cease to love me, Caleb, 
shall I be happy then ?” 

© Oh, bless you, that can never be!" 
and I kissed her hand to convince her 
of the impossibility. ‘* Do you be. 
lieve, Emma, that lovers are born for 
one another, or that they come toge. 
ther by chance ?” 

‘* I believe that it is not possible to 
determine.” 

“It would be a great satisfaction, 
though, if we knew we couldn’t help 
ourselves. Nobody could blame us 
then” 

Emma sighed, and trifled with the 
corners of her handkerchief. I stopped 
short, and pulled the bell again with 
great rapidity. 

“Dear me! Why don’t they an- 
swer?” 

I was very soon answered. After 
a short interval I pulled the rope more 
violently than ever, and, whilst the 
bell was still sounding, Mrs Bates her- 
self walked in. 

** Why, Mrs Bates,” said I, with a 
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familiar smile, offered as a set-off to 
the clamorous ringing, “I thought 
you were all dead.” 

The expressionof Mrs Bates’s coun- 
tenance was any thing but simple or 
maternal. She had evidently walked 
in wound up for mischief. 1 gathered 
as much at a glance. She stood at 
the door, and holding the handle for 
protection or support, there waited my 
commands vith a frowning silence. 
I tried the soothing system. 

«* Won’t you walk in, Mrs Bates?” 

« Mr Stukely,” replied the landlady 
without any further hesitation, “ you 
will please to leave my house to-mor- 
row morning. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, you ought, you 
wicked man; for you are a man, and 
no gentleman, [ can tell you. 

I began to perspire again. Here 
was the old story. Every body felt 
that he had aright to.insult me. I 
was contemptible in the eyes of the 
lowest. Scarecely could I recover 
from one assault before another knock- 
ed me down again. There was no 
repose. What must Emma think? 
and what could I say in reply to this 
attack, but 

‘* Mrs Bates, you forget yourself.” 

©] wonder you don’t blush, Mr 
Stukely,” continued the woman, * for 
treating a widow in this way. I have 
children of my own, sir.” 

«¢ Yes, Mrs Bates, I am aware of it, 
two very amiable little girls.” 

‘* And a pretty example you are 
setting them, too, by bringing that crea- 
ture into the house! The owdacious, 
impudent hussy! Oh you woman!” 

‘‘ Mrs Bates,” I said, feeling very 
dry in the mouth, and getting flurried, 
‘* what do you mean by woman?” 

«* A pretty pair you are,” proceeded 
the artless Mrs Bates, “to ring a 
virtuous woman’s bell in this fashion. 
Nobody answers it here, I can assure 
you. For twenty years I have let 
lodgings, and all that time I have 
trusted in the Lord, and never did 
such a thing as this happen to me. 
As true as I am here, if it didn’t snow 
as it does, you should both of you 
pack this blessed night. It was well 
for you, ma’am, I wasn’t at home yes- 
terday when you arrived, for I would 
have slapped the door in your face, as 
sure as my name’s Bates. You nasty 
sluts are the cause of half the misery 
in the world. I'd give something to 
know how many men you have brought 
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to the dogs before you took up with 
this poor young man.” 

Emma raised herself from the chair, 
and her eyes flashed fire. She at- 
tempted to speak, but she sat down 
again, and fell a-weeping. 

* Mrs Bates,” said I, ready tocry my 
self, ‘* I'll thank you for my little bill.” 

‘Ah, you may cry,”’ she continued, 
still addressing Emma, “ you are, all 
_ of you, ready enough to do that. It 
is Iwho ought to ery, to think that my 
house should be turned into a French 
earavansary! If I knew where your 
mother lived, as sure as your name’s 
Stukely, she should hear what kind of 
company you have taken to. This is 
the second and last night that either of 
you sleep under this roof, and if you 
don't think proper to budge, we'll see 
what they can do at your College to 
make you. Yes, you deceitful crying 
cretur, you sha’n’t go on with none of 
your wickedness here. Why don’t you 
go to service like an honest woman, and 
work for your bread as you ought ?” 

Emma shook her head, as it seemed 
to me, in agony. 

* You needn't nod your dickey at 
me, ma’am. It would be much more 
becoming if you cut them flaunting 
curls off. But that wouldn’t do for 
your victims, I reckon. 


It’s all very 
fine for you to dress up and strut about 
in silks and satins, but you'll find no« 
body here to dance after your tail. 
My daughters are members of a con- 
gregation, and I should like to catch 
ere a one of em demeaning themselves 


with a strumpet. Whatever you want 
to-night, you'll just get for yourselves, 
mind that, and the minute you have 
had your breakfast to-morrow, march 
isthe word. Cry! Yes, cry yourself 
honest and virtuous, and you’ll do your- 
self some good.” 

And so saying, Mrs Bates walked off, 
slamming the door, and mumbling as 
she went about the uselessness of com- 
municating with her any longer by 
means of the bell. I could say nothing 
to any good purpose, and therefore 
held my tongue. Emma rose, and 
drying her tears, said, in a convulsive 
whisper, 

* Let us leave this house at once.” 

** No, no,’”’ I answered, * we can’t 
to-night, dear Emma, it’s out of the 
question. Wait patiently until to- 
morrow, and I'll easily get lodgings 
elsewhere. What could we do in such 
a night as this? Hark atthe wind!” 
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*¢ Do you hate me, Stukely ?” 

*¢ Oh, Emma, don’t madden me by 
asking the question. What a horrible 
person that Mrs Bates is! How I 
have mistaken her character! Don't 
be unhappy, there’s a dear creatore. 
Think of something else. Thisis cer- 
tainly very unfortunate. Dear me! 
But you must have yourtea; that will 
refresh you.” [I was about to ring 
the bell again.) “ Oh, that’s of no 
use. Stay. Til go down stairs my- 
self ;” and so I did. I proceeded to 
the kitchen, where sat Mistress Bates, 
the servant, and the two daughters, 
members of a congregation. I enter 
ed it unassumingly enough, but the 
moment I appeared, Mrs Bates, who 
was reading aloud to the rest, closed 
her book, turned her face to the fire, 
and her back upon me. The others 
followed her example. I walked like 
an outcast to thegrate, took my kettle, 
and carried it into the parlour. I re- 
turned, got possession of a teaboard,; 
filled it with the implements of tea, 
and departed as modestly as before. 
As I ascended the stairs‘my ear was 
arrested by the voice of Mrs Bates. 
She had opened the book again. I 
caught her first words—* And behold 
there met him a woman in the attire of 
an harlot, and subtle of heart.” I waited 
for no more. 

Cheerless and sad was the remainder 
of this evening. We referred little 
to Mrs Bates, and not at all to the 
native eloquence which she had dis- 
played; but the latter had left upon us 
both a miserable weight, difficult in- 
deed to throw away. In battles of 
the tongue, what an advantage does 
virtue give the combatant, or thé 
known want of it in his opponent. 
Weak in all other things, let him be 
strong in ¢his, and wealth, honours, 
knowledge, worldly condition, all yield 
to him in the conflict. They bend, 
succumb, and bow in spite, and by the 
very power ofthe sign he carriesin his 
front. How had this vulgar woman 
crushed and humbled us! How had 
she hurled us from our social seat info 
the depths beneath her, and how sh 
spurned us as she trod us down! And 
what resistance could wemake? What 
could we do, conscious of the loss of 
our best security ? no longer erect, but 
crouching and trembling with the 
pereeption of our moral nakedness, 
what could we do but be ashamed, 
submit, and bear with blushes and 
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in silence? True to my pitiful idio- 
syncrasy, in this instance, as in all 
others of the like nature, I was moved 
to sorrow and self-reproach, not so 
much on account of my delinquency 
as for the exposure and insult to which 
I had been so mercilessly subjected. 
This was the gnawing worm, com- 
pared with which the sin itself slept 
in my bosom harmless. ‘Wretched as 
I felt, I tried hard to rouse Emma, 
and to draw her thoughts from the 
disagreeable event over which they 
still brooded—but with little success ; 
and no wonder. The soul must be at 
rest itself before it can communicate 
true peace to others. Thenight grew 
more aud more boisterous. The gusty 
wind came rushing and moaning, car- 
tying in its teeth hail, rain, and sleet, 
which it flung against the casement, 
and then went howling onward. There 
was a grumbling in the chimney, and 
we sat silently listening to it, whilst 
our candles burnt unsnuffed and dis- 
mally. The fire itself, that had blazed 
and scolded with a true English en- 
ergy at the beginning of the evening, 
sickened at length, and would not be 
revived by any means. The foodful 


coals turned into poison—and destroy- 


ed it. And so closed upon us the first 
day of love’s young dream! 

Emma had indeed received a shock, 
but I pitied and loved her the more 
for the insults she had borne. She 
retired to rest, and it was long before 
she ceased to sob, and was able to 
forget in sleep the smarting wound 
that rankled in her heart. With what 
heroic madness, what insane enthu- 
siasm did I look upon her face, and 
vow to cherish and uphold her, to 
render her full compensation for the 
contempt and insolence she had so 
meekly suffered! Lovelier she ap- 
peared than ever—her marble bosom 
swelling and falling with a tremulous 
measure, her moistened eyelid opened 
by a labouring tear. Here was a 
shrine, indeed, to meet the poet’s and 
the sculptor’s fancy. Who, as the 
spirit slumbered, could aver that sa- 
crilege had torn away the idol, and 
left its mortal case worthless and pro- 
faned? My own uneasy mind was too 
much agitated with the business of 
the coming morrow, to admit the en- 
treaties of tired nature, or to wish for 
the deceitful and temporary repose 
that sleep could at the best afford. 
s* Now that Emma rests,” I thought, 
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“is the time to scheme, to look re- 
solutely at the approaching enemy, 
and to prepare against him. When 
we are turned out to-morrow, whither 
shall we go?” I had flattered Emma 
with the idea of obtaining lodgings in 
the morning without trouble or delay. 
In my cooler moments I felt how 
valueless was such a hope. The peo- 
ple in the town must receive us, if at 
all, in secret, and at their peril. Their 
ruin would be the consequence of a 
discovery. Why should they stake so 
much for me? It was absurd to ask 
it. Then, no doubt, they were all, 
like Mrs Bates, strictly correct and 
pious, and would be scandalized at 
conduct which circumstances had 
not only vindicated in my judg. 
ment, but had rendered absolutely 
magnanimous and worthy of commen- 
dation. My plan must be to fix my- 
self, for a time at least, away from 
Cambridge, in some small town safe 
from university control, where possi- 
bly I might find a standard of morality 
less unpliant and severe than that 
which dogmatized at home. What 
should prevent this very needful step? 
Ah, here came down the thick and 
troublous clouds, shutting out the fair 
and purple distance! What could pre- 
vent it but one hard impediment, com- 
bining, swallowing up in one, all 
other hindrances—an awful want of 
WHEREWITHAL, that world’s monster 
whom we struggle to possess, and, 
when possessed, so many struggle to 
cast off again—that sweet companion, 
whose melting look no mortal being 
can withstand, whose bright presence 
opens all avenues to pleasant places, 
and whose glitter reflects a lustre upon 
the dullest—that touchstone that tests 
the worth of womenand of angels—that 
quintessence and elixir whose drops 
of virtue transform the beggar to a 
prince, the ignorant to the supremely 
wise, the vagabond and the despised 
to the welcomed and the well-beloved! 
This gigantic power I needed now, 
needed before I could progress an 
inch. I had parted so freely and 
carelessly with my cash in Temple's 
rooms, that notwithstanding my fa- 
ther’s liberal supply I was left, with 
my increased expenditure and the new 
claims upon my purse, almost penny- 
less. If turned into the street—and 
could I flatter myself that we should 
not be? I might with care and pinching 
provide for seven days’ meat and 
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drink—further than this I could not 
go. The oftener I revolved this serious 

redicament, which every passing 

our rendered more alarming, the 
more nervous and thirsty did I be- 
come, the more stupid and puzzled as 
tothe modeofextrication. Apply tomy 
parents again I could not. I had al- 
ready received a sum considerably in 
advance of my stipulated allowance. 


Had this not been the case, since my 


association with Emma all desire of 
communicating with my home had 
entirely vanished. At the beginning 
of our intimacy, my thoughts would 
wander thither in spite of every effort 
to control and keep them back; but 
very soon, with their own free-will, 
they ceased to feed upon a pasture so 
noxious and unkindly. What but 
bitterness could the contemplation of 
that once cherished home now yield? 
I turned away from it, grateful per- 
haps that I could do so without a 
scruple ora pang. But what was to 
be done for money? At the end of 
one short week [ must explain to 
Emma my poverty, my state of bank- 
ruptcy. I would perish rather than 
make the mortifying revelation. What, 
indeed, would she then think of the 
selfish upstart who had reduced her 
so rapidly from affluence to want! 
I planned and thought, and pondered 
and designed, and turned in bed and 
sighed, and drank great draughts of 
water to appease my fevered throat ; 
but at the second hour of the morning, 
a rude and undigested heap of schemes 
floated along my brain only to annoy 
and plague me with their crude im- 
probabilities. At last and suddenly 
a cold sweat and a giddiness came 
over me, such as I imagine the cul- 
prit may experience upon the eve of 
execution, when in the dark and lonely 
night he works himself to frenzy in 
the attempt to realize his horrible con- 
dition. What principality or power 
of darkness at this fearful moment 
brought to my view a face and form 
seen but twice before, and yet, once 
seen, never to be forgotten, I cannot 
tell. The occult relations of the in- 
visible spirits of air with our poor 
senses, leave to us only facts to certify 
of their existence, no clue to trace 
them out. When every hope was gone, 
and every door seemed closed against 
me, when I sank sickened with the 
weight of thickening apprehensions— 
then, at this moment, did the accept- 
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able and dirty face of Mr Solomon 
Levy dance before my eyes, and bid 
me raise my head and flee to him for 
succour. Oh! never had a clean face 
looked so touching and compassionate! 
Never had beauty borne so tender 
and so kind a brow! The mouth, it 
promised help as plain as mouth could 
speak, The eye, it winked in pity, 
as no eye but his could wink, and 
every wrinkle of that olive cheek 
twitched with spasmodic sympathy. 
I caught at the nocturnal vision with 
the wild clutching of adrowning man. 
I could not question the wisdom of 
the good Providence that had vouch~ 
safed it for my consolation and sup- 
port, and I vowed to profit by the 
visitation. Resolving to visit my 
ancient friend at the first convenient 
hour of day, and to put to trial the 
sincerity of his early protestations, by 
imploring his assistance, without an 
inkling of Gisappointment or suspicion 
of refusal—I dropped at once asleep ; 
so quickly and so easily are the tur- 
bulent waves and boisterous winds, 
whose fury threatened never to be 
chained and silenced, lulled and over- 
come. 

I was an early riser in the morn- 
ing, but Emma was up before me. [ 
found her dressed for departure, and 
packing up her clothes. She was agi- 
tated in her work ; every action showed 
her great anxiety, her desire to flit. 
Her quick and nervous movements 
told of the scourge that threatened at 
her back, and urged her forward. I 
prepared the breakfast apparatus as 
on the night before. I poured out the 
tea, and then bade Emma share our 
well-earned meal. 

« No,” she replied, trembling with 
ill-suppressed passion, ‘ nothing here, 
not if my life depended on the crust. 
Let us begone.”” 

‘‘It is useless, my dearest Emma, 
until we have a place to goto. If we 
leave this now, we may wander about 
for the rest of the day.” 

“* Better to wander through the 
world for ever than be housed with 
this unfeeling woman. I cannot stay.” 

**‘ Nor shall you, but do taste a lit- 
tle food. If you will, I'll go directly 
and procure good comfortable rooms 
for you. Mrs Bates will allow you 
to remain until I return, and you can 
then remove quietly at your leisure.” 

‘«* Go then, I pray, at once. Stuke- 
ly, I cannot eat,” she added, as | put 
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the loaf of bread before her. ‘‘ Don’t 
ask me, I implore you. Oh, if you: 
leve me, remove me from this house.”’ 

She paced the room in great ex- 
citement, and I thought it expedient 
to depart without further reasoning. 
In truth I had much to do, and little 
time was theretospare. The morning 
was raw and cold. I drank off a glass 
of very strong brandy, (a healthy habit 
recommended andintroduced by Tem- 
ple,) and without delay proceeded on 
my errand. At the foot of the stairs I 
found Mrs Bates sitting in expectation. 

«* Well,” enquired that lady, * are 

ou off ?” 

«Mrs Bates,” said I, actuated by a 
sudden thought, * you are, I think, a 
Christian ?” 

«* ] should say I am,” answered the 
meek dame; “ what then ?” 

“‘ Is it the act of a Christian to cast 
her fellow-creatures into the street ?” 

«© Come, none of that, Sir, that’s 
nothing to do with Christianity. Are 
you and your miss ready to go?” 

«* We are not.” 

“ Very well, that’senough. Sarah,” 
she bawled out, “‘ bring here my bon- 
net and shawl.” - 

** Stay, Mrs Bates. I am this very 
moment going to procure apartments. 
I may meet with some at once, or I 
may have to seek them for an hour or 
two. All I ask youis to give me this 
day clear, and I promise you before 
nightfall we will leave your house. 
I will not believe that you can deny 
me this one favour. The accommo- 
dation to me will be very great, and 
I cannot say how grateful I shall be 
for your kind permission.” 

(There was nobody present to wit- 
ness my descent, and I could not pos- 
sibly fall lower in the estimation of 
Mrs Bates.) 

« Never mind the bonnet and 
shawl, Sarah,” cried the softened 
landlady, countermanding the previous 
order. “ I'll show you,’’ she con- 
tinued, turning to me, “ that Iam a 
Christian. T'll give my consent to 
your stopping until dusk, but not a 
minute after—so now make as much 
haste as you can.” 

Without returning to inform Emma 
of the reprieve, I made the best of 
my way across the marshes into the 
damp and foggy town. Desirous 
above all other things to obtain a 
temporary loan from Mr Levy, I has- 
tened first to that good gentleman's 
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abode, reserving other business until 
success with him should decide my fu- 
ture conduct. 

Before I parted with Mr Levy in 
the stage-coach which carried us in 
company to Cambridge, that worthy 
personage had favoured me with a 
pressing invitation to his house, giving 
me at the same time to understand 
that many greod advantages were 
likely to accrue to me from his ac- 
quaintance. Well do I remember his 
emphatic words: * Vy do I live, Mr 
Shtukely, in this vorld of trouble ?— 
only to oblige my friends.” Many 
valuable commodities, he assured me, 
that had fallen into his possession by 
some mysterious agency, were offered 
to his chosen circle at prices just low 
enough to make them gifts, without 
causing the pain that is associated with 
a gift’s acceptance. Wine, liqueurs, 
brandy, and tobacco, with an enlarged 
benevolence, he kept to cheer the 
jaded spirits of the overworked and 
the studious, and money, that source 
of so much evil, was valuable to him 
only when it might help the needy, or 
carry the inconsiderate but generous 
prodigal over some big and pressing 
difficulty. Hard to conceive, as my 
past experience had made, so pure a 
character, still, in visiting Mr Levy 
now, I was prepared to meet a man 
above the commonherd. From Tem- 
ple I had gathered something of his 
munificence and open-heartedness, 
Once or twice when Temple had ima- 
gined that my funds were low, and 
when I had lost an amount of some im- 
portance at his gaming-table, he would 
enlarge upon the liberality of his 
friend, and recommend me to apply 
to him for help, informing me that he 
had ever stood Azs friend in need, and 
that I might reckon on his good faith 
and secrecy. When I compared this 
nobleness of soul with his poor habi- 
tation, and especially with his own 
mean and foul exterior, I could not 
but be confounded with the contrast ; 
yet proud of human nature, too, here 
offering for our imitation a spirit of 
good, a self-denying saint, renoun- 
cing for the benefit of mankind the 
commonest enjoyments of the world. 
Luckily I had never needed this good 
man’s help; therefore, perhaps, I had 
never called upon him, but often had 
I passed his dwelling, once in the 
company of others, and on that oe- 
casion he was lolling at his door, ne- 
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ligently attired. Noticing my ap- 
ae started back and tense 
peared, but soon returned again ac- 
companied by a lady, somewhat ill- 
looking, and severely marked with 
small-pox. He smiled and nodded, 
and pointed to me with his little fin- 
ger. ‘* That's the dear boy,” I heard 
him say—and as I passed at length 
his hospitable door, he threw upon 
me a fond expression of that lively 
eye, a probing look of love unutter- 
able! Such was the man—such rather 
did I deem the man—whose heart 
I meant to touch, of whose good help 
I stood in direful need. 

I stood before his house, a low, ill- 
shapen den, a cynic’s cell, the cavern 
of misanthropy—any place but the 
abode of generous Timon. It was 
neither private house nor shop, yet 
both. A doorway and a single win- 
dow of moderate dimensions were all 
that met the eye. In the latter, no- 
thing was exposed to view, or, if it 
were, you might not seeit. Like the 
great proprietor, it boasted of its 
dirt. Mud, dust, and filth were heap- 
ed uponit. A curtain made of green 


stuff, and hung with rings upon a bar, 
meant to secure the dwellers from the 
gaze of passers- by, impended useless- 
ly, for the well-protected panes fore- 


stalled its office. The entrance was 
a dark and narrow passage, which (the 
street door standing open) scared you 
off, or, as the case might be, invited 
‘you within. In the present instance 
I went forward without more observa- 
tion. At the extremity of the dim ave- 
nue, I groped my way.a little to the 
right, until a door prevented further 
progress. At this I knocked involunta- 
rily, for my foot struck against the 
boards before I knew that I had reach- 
ed it. The door was opened instantly. 

Many strange sights have I been 
privileged to see. Reader, behold the 
strangest. 

In one corner of a crowded room 
stood Mr Levy in dishabille. Faintly 
indeed have I described him in his 
best attire. How shall I paint him 
now! Levy, thou art gone, and num- 
bered with thy fathers. Posterity 
can never do thee justice. Thy 
manes never may be appeased. Par- 
don me, thou noble piece of earth, 
that my pen limps and falters in thy 
delineation. Oh for a quill of photo- 
graphic power, to fix thee in thy eva- 
nescent passage, to rescue from the 
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greedy throat of Time that form and 
face, that hair, that eye, that goodly 
but unclean array! Levy in disha- 
bille! More I cannot say. In the 
lowest depth, it was the deeper still 
—the dirty Levy, dirtier yet-—the 
spicy spiced! Before him was a He- 
brew book; upon his forehead, ex- 
actly between his eyes, a small square 
piece of leather-covered wood, (so it 
appeared to me,) kept in its position 
by a leathern thong, which running 
through a loop was carried round the 
head and tied behind. His left arm 
was exposed. Around it some dozen 
times was strapped another thong, 
similar to that about his head. His 
coat was off; his vest unbuttoned ; 
over the once white shirt he wore a 
curious coloured garment, formed of 
two square pieces of blue cloth, one 
hanging down before his breast, the 
other to his back, and both attached 
by means of two long slips of tape 
connecting them. At the extremity 
of the four corners were long fringes 
of white worsted, fastened in small 
knots. The fringes in the front were 
in Mr Levy’s grasp when I walked in, 
and started with amazement at the 
novel spectacle. Let me stand stricken 
with surprise whilst the reader looks 
around him. There, by the hearth, 
over that pan of hissing oil, fork in 
hand, stands the ill-favoured lady that 
you wot of—she of the pitted face, no 
meaner person than the mistress of 
the house, Levy’s wedded partner. 
Her cheek is scorched before the 
crackling fire, but her gown, tucked 
up and pinned, is safe from conflagra- 
tion. See how she darts upon the 
thrice-divided sole, and with artistic 
stroke turns now the head and now 
the tail, and now the middle piece, 
dogging the boiling oil, and escaping 
with a bob so cleverly the sealding 
sputter. And there for twenty years 
hath stood, as regularly as Friday 
came, this indefatigable cook frying 
her fish, not to be devoured savoury 
and warm, as fish upon the sixth day falls 
into the pious stomach of the Romanist, 
but to be laid out with ceremonial care, 
in pride of parsley, and safely locked 
away till Sabbath morn—when, cold, 
and crisp, and unctuons, it comes 
forth to grease and mollify the Le- 
vite’s heart, and haply entertain him 
with a fit of biliousness. Miss Esther 
Levy at the table sits, herself unwash- 
ed, washing her brother with a disin- 
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terestedness that the young urchin, 
cuffing and kicking, scarce appre- 
ciates. Rebecca, second born, is busy 
with a book, no doubt a pleasant one. 
You cannot see her face, but her head, 
a mass of spiral papers, rolls with im- 
patience at the little Levy’s struggling 
cries. There in a bed lie two, the 
youngest of the group, emerging out 
of childhood—prattling innocents ! 
Their time for cleansing has not’ yet 
arrived. How prettily do they beguile 
the time with that small pack of cards, 
playing at all-fours and mariage, 
three games for a halfpenny, lisping 
at intervals a wee incipient execration 
as fortune changes, or as juggling 
fails. But, last of all, behold the fa- 
ther's pride, Levy’s son and heir, his 
better self—his youthful Prince of 
Wales—on whom the parent's mantle 
must descend—in whom the father's 
brightest hopes are fixed. His body 
is twelve years old, his head a hun- 
dred, There is more knowledge of 
the human creature—of the impure 
gross part, that lies hidden in the 
soul's corrupted sink—written and en- 
graved in that precocious cunning 
cheek, than twenty ordinary men can 
boast. His father’s pride? oh, rather 
say his fear; for never did nature 
mould in human flesh a countenance 
so portentous! Mark him as he sits 
apart from all his brethren, counting 
the clay marbles which he himself has 
made — brushing the metal buttons 
that he has raked up every where, and 
every one of which he means to sell 
anon amongst the little boys in school, 
to which he is daily sent, with great 
advantage to himself, and greater cre- 
dit to his master. My sudden entrance 
caused a slight intermission in the va- 
rious doings of this interesting family ; 
but the beneficent head addressed me 
without delay, and the waters flowed 
again in their accustomed channels. 

** Vel, Hannah, who'd a thought it, 
eh? This ts a honour. But I always 
said he’d come at last. Sit down, my 
dear—I shall be done directly. Here's 
a shurprise!"’ And taking the book 
into his hand, he mumbled out some 
Hebrew words, then rubbed the fringes 
round his face, and finished by kissing 
them with fervour. I was embar- 
rassed at the unaccountable behaviour. 
*“ Perhaps I am disturbing you,” I 
said ; “Ill call some other time, 
gir.”” 


* Not at all,” was his reply, “ you 
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don’t disturb me in the least. [knows 
it all by heart. I'm only saying my 
prayers.” 

‘¢ Indeed, sir!” 

‘© Yes, dat’s all. How’s Mr Tem- 
ples? have you seen him lately ?” 

Before I answered, he was deep in 
the Hebrew book again. -Now he 
counted quickly the straps upon his 
arm, and repeated a dozen cabalistic 
words or so with a loud and rapid 
voice. The little. gamblers, in the 
mean time, quarrelled at their game, 
and sadly interfered with the sacred 
occupation: a Christian’s patience 
couldn’t have held out for ever. 

* Vill you two be quiet there,” 
the father cried at last, ‘‘or shall I 
come and make yon? Hannah, vy 
the devil don’t you take them cards 
away ?” 

** Vot’s the good?” answered Mrs 
Levy from the fire; * you know as 
vell as I do, Sol, you'll give ’em back 
the minute after.” 

*¢ Vill 1?" said the husband, leaving 
his manual without further ceremony. 
“Then you'll see, my dear.” Forth- 
with he rushed to the bedside, and 
snatched the cards from both the 
trembling children ; then he bestowed 
a blow upon the heads of each—-which, 
as might be expected, set them roar- 
ing. Unaffected by their cries, the 
pious man returned to his devotions, 
and proceeded as before. His com- 
pliance with the law was evidently 
irksome. In a few minutes he stop- 
ped again. 

‘* How long is it, Mr Shtukely, 
since ve travelled in the stage-coach 
together ?” 

«* About eighteen months, sir.” 

‘* Ah!” sighed the old gentleman, 
“how fast the vurld goes !’"—which 
serious observation no doubt recalled 
him to his duty—for he seized the 
book again, and lost himself for a few 
minutes longer. But the morning was 
inauspicious. He was doomed to in- 
terruption. Miss Esther, be it known, 
was worn out at length by the unpo- 
lished sample of Mosaic that she was 
brightening up. Like the living block 
from which he was cut off, he was the 
slave of hydrophobia—he would not 
be washed. 

« Father,” said Esther, in a tone of 
real despair, “1 wish you’d speak to 
Aby. I ean’t do nothink with him. 
He has fit me till I’m sick.” 

‘*‘ Yousir,” bawled out the harassed 
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parent, “do you vant a licking the 
first thing this morning ?”’ 

*¢ No,” answered the boy, in as ir- 
reverent a voice as ever filial throat 
cast up. 

«‘ Then don’t wex me, my boy, or 
you'll catch it at once.” 

And he did * catch it at once.” I 
was still looking intently upon Mr 
Levy’s curious trappings, when a loud 
blow, followed by a' louder scream, 
compelled my attention elsewhere. 

« Vot’s the matter now?” shouted 
Mr Levy, almost beside himself, 

«* That sarves you right,” exclaimed 
his good lady, addressing the juvenile 
above referred to, now lying at her 
feet, and kicking furiously. ‘* I caught 
you, did 1? My back isn’t turned a 
minute before the villain has picked 
off every bit of brown in the dish. 
You won’t maul the fish, my dear, 
again in a hurry.” 

All the family seemed horror-struck 
at the unholy pilfering, but Mr Levy 
himself was choked with just rage. 
“If you don’t take away the rascal’s 
share to-morrow morning, Hannah, 
you and I shall quarrel. Dat boy, 
Mr Shtukely,” continued he, still ne- 
glecting his orisons, ‘dat boy, sir, 
vill come to the gallows, if his mother 
and I don’t live to see it. He has got 
a nateral idea of shtealing that breaks 
my heart to think of. He’s booked 
for Newgate, though I say it :”—and 
Mr Levy, with a heavy sigh, pursued 
his prayers, and did not speak again 
on worldly topics till he brought them 
to a close.- Once more in ecstasy he 
wiped his visage with the fringes, and 
kissed them passionately ; and, last of 
all, he turned his face towards the 
wall, bowed to it with reverence re- 
peatedly, and beat his breast with force 
and sound that would have pleased a 
stethescopist’s ear. 

“You have nothing to say pertik- 
ler, I suppose?” asked Mr Levy, 
taking from his head and arm the lea- 
thern straps. 

**A few words, if you pléase,” I 
answered nervously. 

‘* Oh, sartinly, my dear. Ikey, un- 
do the shutters.” 

Ikey, the eldest boy, reserved and 
silent hitherto, furbishing his buttons, 
looked hard at me, and left the roo 
without a word. 

“ We'll follow, if you please,” said 
Levy shortly afterwards ; “ it’s up the 
yone pair stairs.” 


‘* Vat do you think of Ikey ?” asked 
the fond father, as we searched our 
way in darkness up the staircase. 

** He’s a very quiet boy, sir.” 

« Ah, adeep un! Just vot I should 
have been at his age with a eddication! 
I meant to have named him after me, 
if it hadn’t been ’gainst the religions. 
Vill you believe, I vould’nt mind drop- 
ping Ikey this blessed minute in the 
streets of Turkey.? He'd make his 
fortune anyvheres.”’ 

We reached the sanctum, a small 
and really elegantly furnished room. 
From the centre was suspended a 
pretty silvered chandelier—a Sabbath 
lamp, as Mr Levy termed it. Young 
lkey had ensconsced himself at the 
table, and showed no symptoms of 
departure. 

** And now,” said Mr Levy, placing 
on his nose a pair of iron specta- 
cles, “vot is it you vant, my dear? 
You don’t happen to be out of wine? 
I've got some port—oh!”’ (and he 
smacked his lips and swung his head, 
to express a praise too huge for utter- 
ance.) .“ Dat isn’t good port at all, 
Ikey, is it? . Vot did it cost ?” 

‘“‘ Fifty-nine and six,” answered the 
boy-man immediately. 

** And vot do I sell it for?” 

“‘ Sixty,” said he, just as readily. 

*¢ 1 came, sir,” said I, rather con- 
founded as the time for explanation 
approached, “to solicit your aid in a 
different way. The truth is, I have 
overdrawn my allowance frem home, 
and I require a little help to carry me 
over the quarter. If you will be good 
enough to advance me a loan—say for 
three months—I shall feel deeply in- 
debted to you, and but too glad to 
show, to the extent of my power, my 
gratitude for such obligation.” This 
was only a portion of the speech that 
I had prepared upon the road. The 
rest of it, the ornamental dnd best 
part, 1 could not get out. The small 
Levy turned up his knowing eye as 
soon as he heard the word Joan, and 
planted it steadily upon me, to my 
very great shame and annoyance. 
The father was silent a while. 

‘* How much might you vant, Mr 
Shtukely ?” asked the old man, after 
his musing. 

«¢ What’s the use of your asking?” 
shrieked the young monster. You 
know, father, you haven't a shilling in 
the house, and there are those three 
bills that were returned the otherday.” 
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No medicine could have caused the 
awful abdominal pain that was brought 
on by this sudden announcement. Oh 
what would become of poor Emma, 
sitting expectant at home, ready to be 
turned out of doors? What would 
become of me and my projects? I 
felt the blood leaving my cheek. 
Levy perceived it, and he was in- 
stantly touched by the sight. 

** Vell, for all that, Ikey,” he add- 
ed, “ve must see vat ve can do. If 
I ain’t got money myself, I dare say 
I've got a friend who'll help us at a 
pinch But, my dear,” continued he, 
“‘ vat have you been doing to get into 
this mess? It’s alvays the vay. No- 
body comes to Levy till he’s kicked 
tohim. You know vot I said in the 
coach. You should have come to me 
befure—and I would have been a 
friend and a father.” 

** J wish I had, sir.” 

“Vell, that’s gone by, and it’s no 
good fretting about that. How much 
do you vant ?” 

‘* How much can you spare, sir ?” 

«‘ Shpare?” exclaimed Mr Levy, 
returning the question. ‘ Ikey, give 
me my bill-book.” Isaac took from 
his pocket a bunch of keys—selected 


one—opened the table-drawer—ex- 
tracted a book—closed the drawer— 
locked it up—put the keys in his poc- 
ket, and resumed his former position, 
in about a tenth of the time that I 


have taken to tell of it. He was the 
quickest and yet most methodical little 
imp in existence. “ There,’’ resumed 
the older head, pointing with his small 
finger to a mass of names and figures, 
whose connexion I neither could nor 
cared to comprehend, “ There, you 
see. At three months ninety-fvur 
pounds accepted by Lord Velvetcap, 
due September 6th, noted, returned. 
Look here too,”’ wetting his finger, 
and leaving a large smut on a leaf as 
he turned it over, ‘* same day sizty- 
eight pounds ten, accepted by Small- 
wood, payable at Tinpenny’s, no orders, 
returned; and Thomas, the day after, 
Jifty-pound two, Vot do you think a 
mau has to shpare when he’s upset in 
this way? Ikey tould you the truth. 
I Have nothing at all; but tell me 
pretty near what you want; then I'll 
see the friend that I mean, and let you 
know in the course of an hour.” 

“Do you think you might manage 
a hundred pounds for me, sir ?” 

Levy jumped. ‘ Vy, vot the deuce 
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have you been about to vant sich a 
sum all at vonce? I von’t deceive you, 
my dear; I don’t think I can manage 
nothink of the kind.” 

I showed signs of uneasiness, and 
walked about in a state of commo- 
tion. 

«© My dear boy,” he continued, 
‘it’s no use being nervous. Dat 
von't get you the money.” 

I was in great distress—wrought to 
intolerable mental torture, as I re- 
flected on wy situation. Oh, this 
is terrible!” I exclaimed, (to myself 
as I thought.) 

** Yes, my dear,” said Mr Levy, in 
a tone of passive acquiescence ; * ve 
know it’s always terrible ven ve vant 
cash and can’t get it; and you seem 
to vant it rayther bad too just now.” 

«* Indeed, indeed, I do, sir. If you 
ean help me in any way, I implore 
you to do so. I must borrow the 
money of somebody.” , 

«* You must, must you?” said the 
old man, looking at Ikey, who was 
looking at him. * Very vell, you had 
better take a valk in the cool for a 
little, vhile I run to my friend. Vil 
be back between this and ten.” 

«© Oh, sir, I can never sufficiently 
thank you.” 

** Vell, never mind now. You've 
nothink to thank me for yet ; and vot’s 
more, I can’t promise you much. Go 
and valk for an hour, and then come 
and see me again.” 

I departed from the singular abode 
in an overwhelming state of anxiety 
and dread. What could I do during 
this hour of fearful suspense? [ 
couldn’t return to Emma until I was 
furnished with money, or at least had 
procured lodgings for our temporary 
sojourn. Oh, I was very wretched as 
I walked one street after another, 
looking at my watch at intervals of 
five minutes, astounded and hurt at 
the sluggish pace with which its hands 
crawled on. A nasty irritating rain, 
too, came drizzling down, taking a 
mean advantage of my misery, beat- 
ing in my face, and spitting in my 
eyes, whichever way I turned. How 
cordially, when they please, can the 
elements adapt themselves to our in- 
ternal circumstances! Twenty mi- 
nutes, like minutes sauntering on a 
holiday—twenty lazy minutes had 
elapsed, when ‘ Lodgings to let,” 
hangivg on a polished knocker, stop- 
ped me in a quiet narrow thorough- 
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fare. What better could I do than 
try my fortune here? 1 gave a mo- 
dest gentlemanly knock, and smiled 
most courteously upon the ancient 
lady, who came * when I did call for 
her.” Nothing could be more assu- 
ring than the curtsy she yielded in 
return—deceitful promise, realizing 
nothing! A dozen houses did I visit 
afterwards, a dozen times was expec- 
tation balked. The truth could not 
be hidden, and it was wise to look at 
it complacently. Money must be got, 
and for the present we must leave the 
town. I watched the latest second of 
the hour expire, and then rushed back 
to Levy’s. Father and son were sit- 
ting in the same well-furnished room. 
My judge and jury both were there. 
I came for sentence; trembling and 
like a criminal did I await it. 

«Ah, Mr Shtukely,” commenced 
the elder, with an ill-omened shrug, 
* this is a most unpleasant business.” 

Death was the verdict, and I droop- 
ed immediately. 

« Tell me, couldn’t you vait a 
month—three weeks, for the money ?” 

ss Indeed, I cannot, sir.” 

* It’s impossible, eh ?” 

« Quite, oh quite.” 

“You are positive of that? You 
are sure you von’t alter your mind 
directly, and say you can put it off for 
a bit?” 

I shook my head. I was arriving 
fast at desperation. 

“ Vell, you see this is a thousand 
pities, ‘cause, in a month’s time, I 
could lend you the money myself 
vithout fee or revard, and it vould be 
a treat to oblige you; but if you von’t 
vait, I can’t help it.” 

‘* Have you seen your friend, sir?” 

« Yes, my dear; but you know vot 
friends are ven you put your nose into 
their pockets. He has got the stuff, 
but he doesn’t like to part with it. 
Now, listen tome. You know your 
own business, of course; but take my 
advice, don’t borrow the money at all. 
If you are determined, in shpite, I'll 
just tell you vot my friend vishes, and 
then you can do as you please. In 
the first place, you must know he has 
intrusted the money to me, and here 
it is if you come to his terms.” 

Oh, refreshing spectacle! Oh, lu- 
minous coruscations! Fifty sove- 
reigns, at least, did Mr Levy draw 
with one grasp from his pocket, and 
scatter on the table. Water to a 


thirsty soul upon the plains of Araby 
—what is it to golden guineas glitter- 
ing before the straining eyes of gaunt 
necessity ? A mountain tumbled from 
my breast as I surveyed the precious 
coin. With a smirking grace I wait- 
ed Mr Levy’s further explanation. 

“* His terms is this—but mind, I 
varn you, do vithout him if you can:— 
He'll lend you now, this minute, the 
money you desire; dat is, a hundred 
pounds. Seventy in these bright 
goolden guineas, and thirty in the finest 
port that ever was. He'll charge you 
five per cent, ’cause that’s the law, 
and then a something for commission. 
You'll give your bill at three months 
for the sum, and make over to him, 
for security, your furniture and books 
and vatch. Now, there you've got it 
—dat’s the most he'll do. As for 
myself, you are veleome to my sar- 
vices. I shall make no charge for 
them. If you like to give Ikey a trifle 
for hisself, I shall make no objec- 
tions.” 

Ignorant of the forms of business, 
I requested Mr Levy to repeat this 
complicated history. I understood it 
by degrees, and saw at length, in full, 
the grievous sacrifice I was called 
upon to make. I stood still and hesi- 
tated. 

«« The vine, you know,” said Levy, 
«is as good as money, for you must 
have that. Shtill take my advice, and 
let him keep his guineas to hisself.” 

** It is a horrible alternative,” 
thought I, still undecided. 

«© And now, my dear,” continued 
Mr Levy, “ I have just a vurd to say 
upon my own account. You must 
settle this business von vay or the 
other. I have thirty mile to travel 
this pleasant morning, and I sha’n’t be 
back again for a day or two.” 

** You don’t mean it, sir?” I said, 
wofully alarmed to see him walking 
from the room. 

** Vot I say, my dear, I always 
means; that’s the beauty of my cha- 
racter. Ikey, fetch my hat. I am 
very sorry to leave you, but go I must. 
Good-by. God biess you. Think 
over his proposition; don’t be in any 
hurry, and give me your answer ven [ 
return. If you ask me, I say, don’t 
take the money—that’s the best.” 

* Do you think your friend, sir, 
couldn’t be persuaded ”—— 

‘* Not to-day, my dear. P’r’aps ven 
I comes back.” 
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Mr Levy was already on the stairs. 
In another minute he would disappear, 
and then should I be without hope of 
succour. My unfortunate and critical 
position—my wants—poor Emma— 
no lodgings—no home—all this, and 
much more, uncircumscribed misery, 
crowded upon my mind, and incited 
me to yield to the demand; at the same 
time I was frightened and shocked by 
the ruinous transaction, and I held 
back and fluctuated. At length I 
heard a footstep in the passage. I 
leaped to the window, and saw Levy 
depart from the house, and walk slow- 
ly on. Shaking with agitation, con- 
quered, hardly conscious of my acts, 
I knocked with violence and quickly 
upon the glass, and beckoned the old 
man back. He returned, and with 
tears. in my eyes, and scarlet shame 
written upon my conscience, I con- 
sented to the terms, and expressed my 
willingness to perform immediately 

my part of them. 

' Vell, then,” said Levy, “ let’s lose 
no time. I have vasted half a day 
already. I shall be nicely out of poc- 
ket by the business. ikey, vot’s the 
stamp? Three months, a hundred ?” 

“ Four and six,” replied the devil- 
kin, with his hideous sprightliness, 
« and twopence for the paper.” 

*¢* Give him five shillings, and tell 
him to keep the ha’pence,” whispered 
the father confidentially, touching me 
familiarly with his elbow. 

I complied with this suggestion. 
The stamp was brought, the note 
drawn out, and I taught by old Levy 
to accept it. A memorandum was 
then written by the ready Ikey, and 
signed by me, certifying that all goods 
and chattels then in Cambridge and 
in my possession were, until payment 
of the bill, uot my property, but that 
of the blank gentleman who had ad- 
vanced the loan. In consideration of 
my not removing them from college, 
he graciously permitted me the usu- 
fruct. Mr Levy undertook to see the 
wine safely deposited at my present 
lodging ; and the charge likewise of 
my gold hunting-watch—my poor 
dear mother’s gift—how could I yield 
it so remorselessly ? and having given 
this to the boy to lock away, he hand- 
ed to me what he called “ a statement 
of the job,” and with it sixty pounds, 
* the balance (!) of the bill.” 

If, instead of securing sixty guineas 
in this disgraceful manner, I had 
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earned six hundred honestly, I could 
not have skipped away from Levy’s 
door with greater speed and glee. 
Strange compound is the human ani- 
mal, acting so variously from the self- 
same motives! Had I been sane, not 
steeped in folly to the very ears, this 
miserable gold, wretchedly acquired, 
pressing like lead upon my spirits, 
would have crushed them with its 
guilty burden. Now, it elated me, 
and puffed me up with flatulent un- 
meaning joy. ‘ Symptoms,” says 
the millesimal homeepathist, ‘‘in the 
disordered body are 7¢moved by causes 
producing them in the healthy one.” Is 
it not so in fact with the diseased in- 
fatuated mind? I neither reflected 
on the past, nor flung one glance upon 
the future. With the means of pre- 
sent enjoyment I flew to Emma, and 
released her from her sad imprison- 
ment, 

At eleven o'clock at night, Emma 
and I, our luggage and our wine, 
drove through the streets of Hunting- 
don. Upon the following morning I 
left the inn at which we had passed 
the night, and endeavoured to search 
outa home. Aided by a lie, I suc- 
ceeded without difficulty. Emma was 
introduced as Mrs Stukely to the lady 
who received us. The latter was very 
young, recently a widow, and the mo- 
ther of a lovely girl, perhaps three 
years of age. Her husband had been 
an officer in the Company’s service ; 
he had fallen in battle, fighting for 
his Company and his bread, gloriously 
in India. 

The tranquillity of a day or two 
brought back the healthy tint to 
Emma's cheek, and restored her wont- 
ed gaiety. She forgot her previous 
affliction, and I remembered nothing 
but her adored and beauteous pre- 
sence. In our apartment was a piano. 
forte. She taught me soon the assua- 
ging, humanizing power of music— 
poetry in sounds! Her taste was ex- 
quisite, and the feeling with which 
she executed the most plaintive airs, 
awakened in my soul vehement emo- 
tions, undreamt-of capabilities of de- 
light. Her clear voice accompanied 
the penetrating tones, and to their 
undefined wild intimations would as- 
sociate and conjoin soft images that 
through the understanding reached 
the heart, and melted it with pity. 
Consummate bliss! riveted to her 
side, and every nerve vibrating with 
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the touching sounds, what could the 
world afford to enhance felicity— 
what could it snatch away to ruffle 
it? 
« Caleb,” said Emma to me, having 
just concluded a short affecting song, 
and still sitting at the piano, (it was 
the fourth evening after our arrival,) 
s‘ Caleb, there is a little air, a favou- 
rite of my poor mother’s; you must 
hear that, if I have heart to sing it. 
She instructed me in the words before 
I could understand their meaning— 
when I could scarcely utter them.” 
«Is your mother living now, dear- 
est ?” 
«* Oh no,” said Emma, in a melan- 
choly voice; ‘* she has been dead 
many years. She died young, poor 
sufferer!” 
«© Was she.a kind, affectionate mo- 
ther?" I enquired, rather startled as 
I found myself entering upon such 
brittle ground. ‘ Did you love her 
dearly?” 
Emma burst into a flood of tears. 
_, Don’t be unhappy, dearest Emma. 
I cannot bear to see you weep; you 
quite unman.me. Forget the past. 
My love shall make amends for hers.” 
«* You are very good and tender to 
me, Caleb. A mother’s love is unap- 
proachable. I thought I loved her 
much whilst she was with me; but I 
never knew my need of her till they 
closed her in the grave.” She spoke 
with passion, and again she wept. 
There was a living mother also. 
Was one thought of her suggested by 
this weeping girl? And did the cruel 
wrong inflicted on that mother’s ab- 
sent heart touch me with contrition 
and alarm? We shall see. 
Emma ceased crying. Throwing 
her smooth and shining tresses from 
her forehead, she swept her fingers 
quickly along the keys, and with thrill- 
ing strains gradually subdued her 
soul. 
**Now, Caleb, listen to my dear 
mother’s song.”” She sang as follows: 
Tue Motuer’s Grave. 
* The days are past, the early days 
Of innocence and joy, 

When tears would fill a mother’s eye 
With gazing on her boy ; 

Tears that from the soul would rise, 
Yet not for present sorrow ; 

For when she wept, her loving eye 
Was trembling for the morrow. 

My mother sleeps; her grave is green, 
The aged grass is high, 
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And every blade when I approach 
Is quivering with a sigh. 
Then piously I do believe 
That where that grass grows wild, 
' My blessed mother’s sainted soul 
Is gazing on her child.” =, 

s¢ Hark!” exclaimed Emma as she 
concluded, ** some one knocks.” ~ I 
opened the door and admitted the lit- 
tle girl belonging to the landlady. 

“If you please,” lisped: the’ fair 
child, ‘‘ mamma sends up her compli- 
ments, and will you go down stairs to 
tea?” 

«Do you mean me, dear Ann?” 
said I. 

* No. 
too.” 

‘“¢ Are you-sure of this ?” - 

** Oh, yes ; do come,” she continu- 
ed, pulling me by the coat, “ or else 
mamma will cry. Come, Mrs Stuke- 
ly ; tea is quite ready.” 

A more formal invitation was ad- 
dressed to us a few minutes afterwards 
by Mrs Springdale herself, who fol- 
lowed her daughter into: the’ room. 
We readily accepted it, and were soon 
seated in her warm and _ hospitable 
parlour. Every thing was very snug. 
A bright copper kettle panted and 
fumed away upon the fire, speaking 
its honest welcome as plain as steam 
could pour it forth; toast and tea- 
cakes were heating on a footman; a 
plate of bread and butter thinly cut 
for company was on the table; 
candles burnt brightly in shining 
candlesticks ; tea-pot and cups looked 
conversable and clean ; and the whole 
economy and teridency of the room 
most persuasive and alluring. A quiet, 
cheerful, comfortable home! Ah, 
me! how much of life’s true substance 
thou comprizest ! 

“This arm-chair is for you, Mr 
Stukely,”’ said the gentle Mrs Spring- 
dale; ‘* I have put it near the fire on 
purpose. Mrs Stukely and I will chat 
together at the table.” 

(** Here’s a difference,” thought I, 
*¢ to that abominable Mrs Bates.”) 

« Then, Anny,’ said I aloud, turn- 
ing to the child, “ you must sit upon 
my knee. Come and tell me all the 
news.” 

And in this affectionate style did 
we. progress until the tea was over, 
and the things were carried off. . Then 
we all drew our chairs around the 
love-dispensing fire, and, for a season, 


interchanged sweet and familiar talk, 


Both of you. Mrs Stukely 
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Mrs Springdale, with a sober sadness, 
communicated her short marriage his- 
tory. ‘ Mr Springdale was so heroic, 
and had so high a spirit. He had 
been educated for a surgeon, but his 
ardent nature was cabined and confined 
in this employment, An opportunity 
offered to go abroad. He accepted it, 
and left his wife and child. He had 
searcely landed before he was called 
to action. His daring and impetuous 
temper led him to the thickest of the 
fight. He fell, covered with wounds, 
It was a dreadful death. Away from 
every friend—without a moment to 
offer up one prayer to Heaven! Oh, 
it was very shocking! But he died in 
a noble cause—he fell for his country, 
that was a great consolation to his 
widowed wife, as it would be to his 
fatherless child when she grew up.” 
And all this Mrs Springdale uttered 
in a very serious tone, but without 
extorting one tear from her eye. 

Emma’s notice had been attracted 
many times during the evening by a 
small picture which, in an old wooden 
frame, was suspended in the centre of 
one side of the apartment. I follow- 
ed her eye as often as she glanced to- 
wards it, but I could perceive nothing 
in the painting to merit such repeated 
observation. She at length addressed 
our hostess on the subject. “ Is that 
the representation of a church, Mrs 
Springdale?” she enquired carelessly, 
as she imagined. 

«* Yes,” replied that lady with a kind 
of halfsigh. ‘* Youare surprised that 
I keep so unprepossessing a picture 
hanging there by itself? 1 don’t won- 
der at it; yet I wouldn't part with it, 
dirty and old as it is, for the finest 
painting in the world. There are 
eight years of my life during which I 
cannot recollect that there sprung up 
one painful hour. It was all happi- 
ness. Eight years not embittered by 
one heart-rending or gloomy reflection 
are something to boast of. That 
painting is a memorial of them. 
Within a hundred yards of that 
church, the eight delicious years were 
passed.” 

«¢ Where was it, may I ask 
Emma with increased interest. 

«¢ Were you ever in Kent ?”’ enqui- 
red Mrs Springdale. 

«* Yes,” answered Emma, the co- 
lour gradually leaving her cheek. 

‘«* Well, that’s the parish church of 
——, in the county of Kent.” 
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Emma turned deathly pale. 

Mrs Springdale did not remark it, 
and continued—“ Until I was eight 
years old, I lived in the little house 
that you see painted there in the back- 
ground.” Both ladies rose to view 
the picture more closely, and I follow- 
edthem. ‘Up this long walk, and 
through the stile, did I regularly, San- 
day after Sunday, for five years, trip 
to the church, sometimes with my mo- 
ther, and sometimes with the maid, 
but oftenest with the good old clerk, 
whose company I loved better than 
that of either. Do you observe this 
tree, the old oak?” 

* Yes,” cried Emma, interrupting 
her, and trembling with suppressed 
emotion, ** Marian’s oak, as they call- 
ed it.” 

“* Why, bless my soul, you know it, 
you have been there!” exclaimed Mrs 
Springdale, starting round, and in the 
action upsetting the candle which I 
held in my hand. ‘“ How very 
strange !’’ 

‘¢ | spent some months in the neigh 
bourhood,” replied Emma, struggling 
to collect herself, * and often visited 
this lovely spot.” 

“* But did youever visit the church?” 

** Often, very often.” 

‘* Why, how long ago was this ?” 

s* Let me see,” said Emma, chal- 
lenging her memory. ‘ It must be 
fifteen years since I first went there.” 

“That must be the year before I 
left the village—the very year too that 
the new clergyman came, that tall, 
glum-looking parson, who frightened 
every body out of his wits. Oh, 
wasn’the a stern man! I never could 
bearhim. I wonder what has become 
of him, and of that meek. looking in- 
offensive woman his wife?” 

I watched Emma throughout this 
singular scene, and now I saw her eye- 
lid quiver, as though a knife were on 
it. She was still mistress of herself. 

** Marian’s oak!" she repeated ina ° 
mournful tone. ‘ How well I recol- 
lect the stately tree!” 

‘Yes, and so do I the hard seat 
round the hollow trunk.” 

« And old Adam, too,” added Em- 
ma with spirit and fervour, drowning 
the melancholy thoughts, whatever 
they might be, which this picture had 
conjured up, in a brighter and a hap- 
pier recollection, “the good old clerk 
you speak of, Mrs Springdale; dear 
old Adam, attaching himself to the 
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helpless and the young, making the 
little inhabitants his peculiar charge, 
and keeping them together like a 
flock, when they would otherwise have 
gone astray. He was a brave old 
man. How he would gather us about 
that tree, and tell us stories of his own 
distant boyhood, and teach us games 
long forgotten and out of date. His 
was a second childhood, a sound and 
healthy one, and spent in cheerfulness 
and love with children, as it should 

“* Well,’ I exclaimed, joining in, 
‘TI do call this the most delightful oe- 
currence possible. How very remark- 
able that you and Mrs Springdale 
should have been at this place toge- 
ther! Ifone were to read of this, we 
shouldn’t believe it.” 

‘** You must come to me very often, 
Mrs Stukely,” said our hostess, * and 
we will talk over old times and scenes 
that are so interesting to us both.” 

** Yes,” rejoined I, ‘and you must 
find your way up stairs, and take tea 
with us too.” 

“‘ Most happy,” replied Mrs Spring- 
dale. ‘ We must become now very 
good friends.” 

‘“‘Emma,” said I, when we were 
again alone, “ that Mrs Springdale is 
a most charming person. How lucky 
we are to have encountered her. You 
will become very intimate, and our 
time will pass as pleasantly as pos- 
sible.” 

* For your sake, dear Caleb,” an- 
swered Emma, “I am truly glad of 
our good fortune. With this kind 
woman I shall find a home, whilst 
you pursue your studies still in Cam- 
bridge.” 

s* What, dear?” 

** Yes, Caleb, in Cambridge. Has 
it not occurred to you that thisis your 
natural, most immediate duty? 1 am 
proud of your true affection, grateful 
for your protection. Shunned and 
despised by all the world, expelled, 
disgraced, I cannot forget how much 
Iowe you. I should forget it if I sa- 
crificed your interest and happiness for 
ever.” Shepaused. ‘ Stukely,” she 
proceeded, *‘ you saw that picture, 
that church. It is no common acci- 
dent that brought it this night before 
my eyes. I looked at it, and almost 
forgot how vileathing lam. I was 
once innocent, beloved, esteemed. 
The natural direction of this heart was 
virtuous. Why its course was turned 


aside, Heaven knows, not I; Heaven, 
who has accumulated in one poor soul 
the sin and punishment of generations. 
I will not be so selfish as to keep you 
here. You must return to college, and 
reside there during term. The vaca- 
tions you will pass with me. With 
Mrs Springdale I shall be happy, as 
happy as I can be when you are away ; 
and writing often to each other will 
diminish the pain of separation.” 

“‘ You are a noble girl, dear Em- 
ma,” I replied, * and we will talk 
over this to-morrow. It is a great 
comfort to have so desirable a com- 
panion, and I pray that you may now 
enjoy a little repose and peace.” 

‘I trust we may !’’ 

Yes, but repose and peace, like 
other articles in great demand, are not 
so easy of attainment. They who have 
earned them (if any earn them) by 
lawful means and intrepid perseve- 
rance, are seldom gratified with more 
than the consciousness of having me- 
rited a recompense reserved for an- 
gels. What the easily satisfied world 
regards as the repose of Error and the 
peace of Guilt are but the false coin 
of hell, with which the fiend bribes 
us for an hour to forgetfulness and 
self-neglect. 

About a week after this very satis- 
factory tea-party—and our intimacy 
had advanced in geometrical progres- 
sion ever since—1 was met at the street 
door by an individual whose face was 
as familiar to me as my own, but 
when, how, and where I had made its 
acquaintance, I couid not at the mo- 
ment determine. Not so the Face. 
It was a bluff and impudent one, and 
recognized me intuitively. It grin- 
ned and nodded. ‘ Morning, Master 
Stukely. How’s the young ’ooman ?” 
Horror! It was Mrs Bates’s brother! 
And he bounced without further cere- 
mony into Mrs Springdale’s parlour ! 
What could he, a market gardener, 
want there? What new threatenin 
was this? ‘ Emma mustn't hear of it 
for all the world!” 1 exclaimed, gasp- 
ing with the dread of an impending 
storm. Our landlady was engaged 
‘to tea” with us this very evening. 
‘*Tam glad of that,” said I witha 
weak attempt at consolation, “ for if 
the lightning is to fall, better to come 
at once than be flaming overhead.” 
Emma had made extensive prepard- 
tions for her visiter. The finest gun- 
powder had been bought for the occa- 
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sion. The tea-cakes had béen brown- 
ed and butteredto acharm. She was 
about to begin the toast, when a mes- 
sage arrived from Mrs Springdale, 
«‘ who was very sorry that she couldn't 
come to tea ; she was very poorly, and 
had gone to bed.” 

«* Poor dear!’’ ejaculated the uncon- 
scious Emma. ‘“ How very unfortu- 
nate. Give my love,” she said turn- 
ing to the messenger, “and tell Mrs 
Springdale that I'll see her in the 
morning.” 

* Will you?” thought I, nearly 
dropping from the chair. 

Emmarose an hourearlier than usual 
to pay.the promised visit, but she did 
not see the patient, ‘* who was not yet 
awake, and must not be disturbed.” 

*‘ It was very thoughtless of me to 
go down so early,” said Emma, ‘she 
will be better after a sound sleep. A 
slight cold, no doubt?” 

‘**T should say so.” 

«It is very sudden, though. She 
did not complain during the day ; she 
couldn’t have felt the attack coming on.” 

I wished from my very soul that 
Emma could have had some hint of 
her attack, which was evidently com- 
ing on with most tremendous strides. I 
had not courage to tell-her of the dan- 


ger. I trembled at the prospect of 
another concussion—a fresh dilacera- 


tion of her scarce-healed heart. Af- 
ter breakfast she proceeded again to 
Mrs Springdale’s apartment, and again 
she was refused admittance. ‘ Mrs 
Springdale could not possibly receive 
.Visiters. She was not equal to the 
fatigue.’’ . Emma resumed her seat in 
our own room, with a chidden and de- 
jected countenance. The servant- 
maid shortly afterwards entered with 
a note addressed tome. It ran thus: 

‘“‘ Sir,—I have to request that you 
will provide yourself with other apart- 
ments at your very:earliest conveni- 
ence.. Your week will be due to-mor- 
row, and if you will then quit my 
house, I shall feel obliged. - The ser- 
vant will render you any service in 
the removal of your luggage, and in 
hastening your departure. I must 
decline any visits from the lady; and 
I cannot, in conclusion, forbear ex- 
pressing. my extreme surprise, that a 
gentleman should so far forget him- 
self, as to attempt the imposition of 
which you have been: guilty.—I am, 
Sir, your humble servant, 

** Mary Sprincpace. 
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«P.S.—You will excuse me for 
adding, that, if you have any regard 
for your happiness, you will do well 
to leave the wicked and designing 
person, who, from all I hear, seems 
bent upon your ruin.” 


Emma had taken the letter from 
the girl. As soon as the latter quitted 
the room, she read it to me_aloud. 
She faltered and lost colour; but of 
violent passion, which I expected, and 
looked for with the most torturing 
anxiety, there was not the beast ap- 
pearance. She closed and bit her 
lips, and from their downpressed cor- 
ners she extracted the convulsed ex- 
pression of agalled and wounded pride. 

Habit hardens. Annoyed as I was 
by the complete disruption of the small 
social circle in which I had forespoken 
so much real enjoyment, I walked 
through the streets of Huntingdon in 
search of another place of refuge, 
without any intense or visible emotion. 
I was, perhaps, partly borne up by 
the unlooked for absence of all pas~ 
sionate expression on the part of Em- 
ma, attributing such absence to a 
growing apathy, and a disregard for 
the world’s opinion, which, in existing 
circumstances, were mucl: to be desir- 
ed. Inan obscure corner of the town 
I detected a shy-looking chemist’s 
shop, a dismal house of drugs, that 
stood, ashamed of its condition, away 
from the roadside, rather avoiding 
than courting public observation. 
There are houses, as well as indivi- 
duals, whose poor and downward- 
tending looks bespeak at once their 
loss of character, and an utter hope- 
lessness in respect of its recovery. 
Such a house was this, . From the 
side door J received the information 
that the private part of it was to be 
let furnished, and that further particu- 
lars might be: gathered “from the 
pharmacopolist in the chemical labo- 
ratory.”’ ‘“ Here, at least,” thought 
I, “we may live without insult or 
disturbance; few enquiries will be 


-made respecting us, and the proprie- 


tor will scarcely stand on trifles.” I 
walked into the shop. 

Behind the counter, beneath a mi- 
serable account of empty boxes, I saw 
a man of middle height, very corpu- 
lent, very red, and, if the silent talk 
of most expressive features might be 
trusted, very overbearing. He had.a 
full and fish-like eye, a low. receding 
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forehead, a thick abnormal nose, and 
a mouth on which conceit had sat for 
so many years, that it was a human 
mouth no longer, but a triumphal 
arch of flesh, magnificent and broad. 
His hair concluded in a bobtail—his 
hands were clasped behind him, co- 
vered by his skirts. There stood be- 
fore this mighty man a dozen miser-~ 
able women, trembling beggars, dis- 
eased in body, heart-crushed, and 
starved. A few were clothed, the 
majority were—not naked—it is the 
most that can be said with truth! 
The tatters of gowns which, when 
thoroughly worn out, they had first 
received and prized as treasures, hung 
loosely about their bodies, and scarce- 
ly saved them from exposure. Over 
the eyes of one, whom low and bad 
living had deprived of sight, there 
was a deep covering of brown paper; 
another, breathing hard, and owning 
a face in which the claims of death 
were already written, sought a tem- 
porary support from the plastered 
wall. There was a vacant chair 
which she gazed on with a longing 
eye, looking alternately and most im- 
ploringly at it, and at the ruler of the 
place, without whose gracious leave 
she deemed it more than her life was 
worth— Heaven knows, it was very lit- 
tle—to seat herself and take her rest. 
A third was lame; all were touched 
with some distemper that might be 
traced to the same melancholy cause— 
to rife and pinching want. The apo- 
thecary, of whom the whole number 
stood in manifest dread, surveyed his 
company with a haughty ostentatious 
stare, that marked him at once for an 
impostor. He deserted his patients 
as soon as he caught sight of me, sup- 
posing my business of a more urgent 
character. I requested that the poor 
sufferers might have his first attention. 

“* Oh, they can keep, sir!” said the 
vain-glorious man, * they can keep. 
But, as you please. No. 1, Jenkins, 
with the oculus.” 

An emaciated female here stepped 
forward. She had a livid mark be- 
neath her eye, the black and blue of 
a blow or fall. The apothecary 
frowned, and peered at her mysteri- 
ously from many points of view. ‘ Do 
you know the art and science?” he 
enquired, turning at length to me. 

*¢ I do not, sir.” 

“ This is a treat, then, that youcan’t 
enjoy. I could admire it for ever. A 
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lovely colour, pity it should ever fade. 
The learned call it Ikey Moses. It’s 
a perfect case. How’s your husband, 
Jenkins ?"’ 

The patient shook her head. 

* Still suffering from alcohol ?—eh 
—speak out.” 

‘“* He’s very bad, sir,” said the poor 
creature, and then entered upon along, 
sad history of domestic tyranny and 
dissipation. 

“‘ There’s your aqueous liquid,” ex- 
claimed the chemist, interrupting her. 
‘‘ Wash the part, bis vel ter quotidie, 
every now and then. Sevenpence. 
Now, Mrs Wiggins, No. 2. Here’s 
a case, sir, that would have puzzled 
Hippocrates. The doctor round the 
corner calls it acute Phlebitus. Bah! 
Stuff and nonsense. Bugbitus, just 
as likely.” 

Mrs Wiggins took the place of Mrs 
Jenkins, who had departed with her 
lotion. The present invalid was suffer- 
ing from exhaustion—she was famished. 

** Now listen to the diagnostics,” 
remarked the man of science, pointing 
to me with his extendéd arm. 

“‘ Wiggins, what do you feel?” 

“Oh, very sinking,” moaned the 
sufferer. 

“No plethora?” 

*¢ No what, sir?” 

« Oh I forgot,” said the questioner, 
blushing like a clever man at his mis- 
take. 

s¢ We must descend. Poor igno- 
rama. Don’t you feel very full, Wig- 
gins? Stop! Before you answer, think 
a little; that’s my plan of treatment.” 

‘¢ Indeed I don’t, sir,” answered the 
hungry wretch. 

‘‘ Wonderful instance of self-delu- 
sion. A fresh phenomenon. Mark 
it down. Wiggins, you eattoomuch.” 

‘¢ Heaven bless you, sir!” exclaim- 
ed the woman with surprise. 

«‘ You do—don’t say youdon’t. I 
must phlebotomize you into absti- 
nence!” 

‘* What have you eaten to-day?” 

* Nothing, sir!” 

«« And yesterday ?” 

*s Some bread and water, sir!" 

The chemist paused—then with his 
thumb and finger slowly stroked his 
chin. 

“This is remarkable. Symptoms 
cutting both ways. Who shall say it 
isn’t loss of appetitus? Let us tack 
about. Now, Wiggins, mark. You 
don’t sleep at night?” 

2R 
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“‘ Very little, sometimes.” 

«s That will do—that’s a symptom. 
Look at me. You feel you-don’t- 
know-howish ?” 

“I think I do, sir.” 

“Come, Wiggins, none of that. 
You are sure you do. A sinking in 
the stomach now and then—eh ?” 

‘Yes, sir, continually.” 

«* What—I've clinched it, have I? 
The animal wants tone, sir. We must 
wind her up. Wiggins, this is seri- 
ous. We must draught you. Take 
a dose haustus—that’s Latin for én the 
shop. Repetitur quotidie—repeat it 
night and morning. One and two- 
pence—get it ready.” ~ 

«I’m not worth a single farthing, 
sir.” 

‘«¢ Wiggins, you are an incurable. 
Physic’s thrown away upon you. Go, 
inhale the fresh and bracing air. 
Walker, No. 3.” And Mrs Wiggins 
crawled away ashamed, and Mrs Wal- 
ker, No. 3, advanced to the bashaw. 
In a similar manner he prescribed for 
all. To such as could scrape toge- 
ther the required pence, his medicines 
were a panacea; the extreme pauper 
was pronounced incurable, and was 
discharged accordingly. In a little 


time the shop wascleared. The scene, 
however, had lasted long enough to 
effect a gradual forgetfulness of my 
own condition, and to oppress me with 
a lively sense of others’ woes. 

** Such is business,” said the apo- 
thecary, addressing me, his only audi- 


tor. Notime to lose in our pro- 
fession. Patients must be healed, 
currente calomel, as we doctors say. 
Wherein, sir, can I serve you? To 
the last page of the Pharmacopeeia, 
you shall command me.” 

I told my business, and I thought 
the garrulous and offensive man would 
never cease to praise his rooms and 
furniture. ‘‘ His house was suited to 
professionals—had been fitted up for 
his own private residence, with no ul- 
terior view to lodgers. Lodgers, as 
such, were his abhorrence. But he 
‘was man—the social being in the cre- 
ative scheme—unwed, and he longed 
to feel society about him. As friends 
he would receive us; notelse. The 
fee for the apartments was a secondary 
matter. He did not let to make by 
them. He hoped that his high stand- 
ing acquitted him of that. Thank 
Heaven, who had made him so essen- 
tial to his fellow-creatures, he was 
above suspicion! But he must have 
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friends; it was a human weakness, 
and he submitted.” The rooms were 
dark and low—the furniture most 
mean—the rent unreasonably high; 
but I agreed to take the place. It was 
a quiet home for Emma—that was all 
I needed. Having arranged the terms, 
I left the shop, my spirits burdened, 
I knew not why—my mind stirred up 
and troubled, I asked not wherefore. 

The same evening Emma and I took 
possession. I had requested in the 
morning that a fire should be lighted, 
and all things made comfortable, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the lady; but 
as it often happens, where promises 
are large and statements highly co- 
loured, there was a falling off in the 
performance. Mr, or, as his pauper- 
patients styled him, Doctor Weezen, 
rated the servant child, (the sole do- 
mestic of the house, innocent of her 
fourteenth year,) and scolded her for 
her neglect, in a harangue that would 
have sounded better had it been de- 
livered to a company of soldiers, He 
then apologized to Emma, and told 
her that an establishment was the 
most oppressive thing in life, and that 
domestic cares had wellnigh been too 
much fur Socrates. 

First impressions, whether true or 
false, are dangerous if unfavourable. 
No after knowledge, no wise experi- 
ence, can efface entirely the sad com- 
plexion that is spread abroad with the 
first shock of sensibility. Without 
exertion, and in an instant, in a breath, 
the quick and heated fancy is impress- 
ed. Years of endeavour will not wear 
away the form. When we stepped 
into the cold and joyless rooms, Em: 
ma involuntarily recoiled. I shared 
the impulse which had moved her, and 
was sensible that we had made a down- 
ward step. Dismal conceptions filled 
my mind, at once disturbed, distressed 
it, bore upon it with the force of in- 
cubi. I made an effort to shake them 
off. They relaxed not. Incoherent 
apprehensions, not to be disdained, 
mystical shadows though ye be, ye are 
the invisible but certain harbingers 
of real and fast-approaching misery ! 
Gratifying as the unconcernedness of 
Emma had been upon the receipt of 
Mrs Springdale’s letter, I was very 
sorry to observe that her exemption 
from violent emotion seemed not only 
likely to continue, but to merge, at 
last, into a settled melancholy. For 
a fortnight we had occupied Doctor 
Weezen’s rooms, and during that time 
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keep up my spite whilst you are sad 
» and close your lips 


she made no effort to rally, evinced no 
desire to be roused from the moody 
and desponding state into which she 
had gradually fallen. Day after day 
she would sit, for a time needle in 
hand, looking at, rather than pursuing 
her work; then she would suddenly 
put it aside and muse, resting her 
elbow on her knee, her cheek upon 
her hand, smiling perhaps, and so 
bitterly, that it chilled me to stand by 
and witnessit. I tried every manceuvre 
that affection could suggest, to divert 
and cheer her; but my office was a 
thankless one. One day, after I had 
talked for half an hour, with a gaiety 
that almost choked me, from the ex- 
ertion which was required to force it 
up, she sat as gluomy and as silent as 
ever; and the only acknowledgment 
I got, was a fixed stare, and a pitiful 
Shake of the head. 

‘¢ Oh dear me, Emma!” I said at 
length, with a truly miserable sigh, 
“this is dreadful work. I shall go out 
of my mind, that will be the end of 
it; and if this is to last, I don't 
care how soon. Little did I think 
that all our happiness was to end in 
this!” 

“Are you unhappy, then?” en- 
quired Emma. 

“ AmI!_ I never was so wretched 
in my life. I have given up every 
thing for you Emma, and——” 

** T know it!” she exclaimed, “ and 
you repent it. Why have you not 
said so before? You believe that 
woman, and you hate me. Let me 
leave you. Let the wicked and de- 
signing wretch depart!” And sherose 
from her chair, in great agitation. 

‘* Emma, you are greatly to blame 
for talking in this way. Whatever 
pow may have said, I am sure I 

ave always treated you with great 
kindness. The harsh usage of others 
has made me love you the more.” 

** T would that I were dead!” she 
cried, ‘desolate outcastthat lam! Do 
not mind me, Stukely—do not listen 
tome. I feel that I am ungrateful to 
you.” 

“* Dearest Emma! you are not un. 
grateful. Idonotupbraid you. But 
why should we have these interruptions 
to our happiness? If you will but 
smile, and look cheerful, and live as 
we used at Mrs Springdale’s, every 
thing will go on well. I am sure, for 
this last week, my life has been a 
Durden to me. How can I possibly 


& 


and mournfu 
against me?” 
“ Dear Caleb!” exclaimed Emma, 


‘bursting into tears, which fell before 


me like a refreshing shower, “ return 
to Cambridge. Be happy. Leave 
me. Let me go into the world—the 
cruel, cruel world, and beg my bread 
from door to door, and be refused. 
Let me starve and die; but do not let 
them say that I have been your ruin 
and destruction.” 

“You think too much of these 
things, dear. Let them say what they 
please. Nothing can afflict me, if you 
will only be merry and gay. What 
a pity it is we haven't a pianoforte 
here! A little music would set every 
thing to rights—delicious music! We 
must hire one if we can. Come, smile 
and look bright, as you know how. 
There's a dear Emma!”’ 

‘* But about Cambridge, Caleb?” 

«* Well then, dear, I promise you, 
if you will put a good face upon mat- 
ters, and become immediately the 
sweet, good-tempered Emma whom I 
used to know, I will not let another 
day pass without fixing a time for my 
return.” 

You have seen the sun, upon a spring 
day, breaking through the jealous 
clouds which shut out the vault of 
heaven, and intercept the adoring 
heart of man. You have seen, I say, 
and felt the power of the gush of liquid 
light that made, for one brief interval, 
the sober earth to smile, and passed, 
like joy, into the secret caverns of your 
soul. How transient is the gleam! 
How hastily do the murky clouds 
unite again, with more compactness 
than before, and quench that joy and 
smile! Thus evanescent, but with 
such potency, did the sparkling eyes 
of her I loved, and madly loved, send 
forth again its rays, to console and 
cheer me. Thus quickly did the un- 
wholesome vapours of her mind extin- 
guish them. 

Unable to remain in her presence 
not touched by her condition, and 
fearful of adding to her melancholy 
by advice and entreaties which in no 
way removed her cause of suffering, 
I left her on the following morning, 
in a state of mind bordering on despair, 
and without knowing whither to direct 
my steps. I walked mechanically into 
the laboratory of Doctor Weezen. 
He received me very graciously, ex- 
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plained to me, with much magnilo- 
quence, the properties and peculiar 
virtues of his medicines; and, after a 
most abstruse and learned dis juisition 
on the healing art in general, he told 
me that it was time tosee his patients, 
and how proud he'd feel if I would 
kindly bear himcompany. The Doctor, 
as a man, I heartily disliked—his skill 
and knowledge I regarded with con- 
tempt. I accepted his invitation 
nevertheless, and did not scruple, upon 
our way, to beg a remedy for a ha- 
bitual gloomy state of mind. 

“ Or, as we should say, in technic 
parlance, ‘ a superabundance of black 
bile.’ Iam afraid, sir, it’s a case for 
Bedlam. It's not professional to re- 
commend the bastinado; and yet there 
is nothing like a cudgel to cure a me- 
lancholy. A dose or two I’ve known 
restore the mental equilibrium. At 
Bedlam, it’s the standard recipe. Is 
the patient young?” 

«¢ Not very old, sir.” 

«* Then you have a chance of cure. 
When an old head gets dull and flabby, 
tonics are thrown away upon it.” 

With similar profound remarks, Dr 
Weezen entertained me, as we passed 
from den to den. His patients were a 
most destitute and squalid troop, hold- 


ing life on terms that made it scarcely 


worth possession. Doctor Weezen 
evidently thought so. His mode of 
treatment was in conformity with this 
idea, and, more than any other thing, 
was calculated to lighten speedily the 
burden of existence. Henceforward, 
I repeated daily my visits, in company 
with the fussy doctor; and daily did 
I witness scenes of exquisite, unmiti- 
gated suffering, whose naked, horrid 
aspect would have shocked and driven 
me back, had it not elicited, in mercy, 
a spark of human fellow-feeling, by 
whose light I was directed into useful- 
ness. Many of the unfortunates needed 
bread more than physic ; and I supplied 
them, as far as I was able, with the 
means of getting it. More than one 
poor wretch looked at me witha vacant 
eye, doubtful of the act of charity, and 
took the offering without a word of 
thanks. The warm heart of benevo- 
lence had never taught them the lan- 
guage of gratitude, and they might be 
pardoned if they were ignorant of its 
expression. 

Privileged in being the instrument 
of good, and busy now from day to 
day, I felt less acutely than before the 
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continued mournfulness of Emma. 
But time wore on. Returning from 
my walks, I met no glistening and 
love. telling eye of welcome—no tongue 
to ask a hundred unimportant ques- 
tions—unimportant in themselves, but 
most significant of the ardent, true 
affection. All was silence and despon- 
dency. The-cause I knew not, could 
not learn. Often I asked, and a re- 
pulsive sigh was then the only answer. 
Could it be sullenness and a dislike of 
me? Isawno reason for suspicion ; 
but my pride took fire, and a thought 
of anger started in my mind—one 
smarting thought—it was the first, and 
love corrected and suppressed it. But 
this moroseness was not the only 
change that had taken placein Emma. 
Her health was yielding before the 
influences of this cherished care, this 
ever-gnawing trouble. Within a 
month, her once lovely countenance 
had undergone a transformation that 
confounded and alarmed me. The 
delicate complexion, that fair, trans- 
parent hue, had vanished. A coarse- 
ness had grown over and encrusted it. 
What sickness could have effected the 
silent, hideous alteration? Her clear 
and lustrous eye, that bewitching eye, 
in whose fairy cell had lurked the 
wre that had first enchanted me, 
had lost its brilliant sheen, had parted 
with its dignity and power. ‘ What 
illness of the mind,” I asked again, 
‘“¢ can rob the organ of its purer part, 
leaving to us this heavy, dull, and 
watery orb?” Her face was turgid— 
her slender and most graceful form 
encumbered with a fast increasing, un- 
becoming fulness. Daily, almost 
hourly, I saw the gradual change, and 
stood amazed and_ horror-stricken. 
The longer I gazed upon the fading 
beauty, the more offensive and unpar- 
donable did I deem her melancholy 
and unsocial manner—the more lively 
did I feel the injury she inflicted—the 
greater seemed the sacrifice that I had 
made for unrequited love. A second 
thought of anger started in my brain, 
but love was less awake to treason than 
before, and made no effort to destroy 
it. 

I sat alone one evening. Emma 
had retired to rest. I still reflected 
on her odd behaviour, her unaccount- 
able neglect. ‘* For it is neglect,” I 
said, “ and, worse than that, ingrati- 
tude. She is strangely altered in her 
person! Who could believe that this 
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is Emma whom I knew three months 
ago? How fast does beauty fade! 
But this is nothing—at least, it is very 
little compared with her offence. She 
cannot be accountable for that. I 
never loved her for her face alone. I 
am sure of it. I loved her rather for 
—for—but it does not matter now, her 
treatment of me is intolerable—and it 
has made me most unhappy. What 
have I not given up for her? Ah, 
what indeed!” And I rose from my 
chair, and paced the room in pertur- 
bation. “ I must not think of it.” A 
sudden rush upon my conscience of 
desperate thoughts that had long been 
chained in sleep by Passion, (now im- 
prisoned and enslaved herseif,) and 
whose violence was all the stronger 
for the previous slumber, almost over- 
threw my reason. I stood still with 
terror. * Good Heaven!” I exclaim- 
ed, ‘* whither have I been wandering ? 
What will they think at Home? Oh 
God! my father! my poor mother! 
She will break her heart. What witt 
they think of me? I must go back to 
Cambridge. Ina few days my furni- 
ture will be taken from me if that fear- 
ful bill is not duly paid. Where can 
I get a hundred pounds? What shall 
Ido? Oh Emma, Emma! have I de- 
served that you should heap these 
coals of fire upon my head? I'll not 
permit another day to close upon me 
without some step. What is best to 
do? I'll write—no—l'll return to 
London. How unfortunate I have 
been! Why have I been singled out 
for all this trial and affliction? Oh 
that delectable scholarship! From the 
moment that I swore to have it, I was 
doomed. I mustdosomething. Let 
me think quietly. Shall I set out im- 
mediately for Cambridge, or go home? 
I haven't a single friend to advise me. 
I never had a youthful friend like 
other boys. Every thing has been 
against me. Well, I think I had bet- 
ter go to Cambridge first—see Levy, 
and then hasten to my father, and sup- 
plicate his pardon. I am sure he will 
pity and forgive me, and I must do 

etter for the future. I'll pack up my 
things at once. In the morning I'll 
take leave of Emma. Ah, Emma! 
What is to be done with her? Poor 
creature, she must not be cast away! 
She shall suggest a plan. She has 
insisted upon my leaving her. What 
a comfort that itis her own request! 
It would be madness to refuse compli- 


ance with it.” With such vague talk 
I endeavoured to discharge the horri- 
ble conceptions of my mind, and I at 
last succeeded. Before I went to bed 
I collected all my moveables, and 
made every preparation for a depar- 
ture on the morrow. “I am sure 
that I have concluded wisely,” I whis- 
pered to myself. ‘I feel so peaceful 
and so satisfied—my heart seems so 
much lighter.” I proposed to an« 
nounce my resolution as soon as we 
arose. The morning came, and then 
I thought it better to postpone the 
momentous communication until the 
evening. The excitement of the pre- 
vious night had left me very nervous, 
and my courage threatened to desert 
me. * One day can’t make the dif- 
ference,” said I, ** and I shall be more 
comfortable by and by: when the shut- 
ters are closed, and one is sitting by 
the fire, things are managed ‘so much 
better. I can bring out the subject 
by degrees, without the fear of start- 
ling her, and the risk of ruining my 
scheme. Nothing shall prevent my 
quitting Huntingdon to-morrow—that 
is certain.” 
With the double object of paying 
a pour prendre congé visit to my dise 
eased acquaintances, and of extracting 
vigour from the fresh and limpid air, 
I left my lodging at a very early hour. 
The prospect of a speedy termination 
of my present mode of life acted fa~ 
vourably upon my spirits; I talked 
with sprightliness, and briskly moved 
about, and was half persuaded that I 
had become a very virtuous character, 
and deserving of much sympathy and 
praise. The invalids received a double 
portion of their small allowance. L 
gave them in addition some excellent 
counsel, (which might have been of 
service to myself;) then, wishing them 
a quick recovery, a richer and a better 
friend, I shook them all severally and 
warmly by the hand, and left them to 
their dismal meditations. It was late 
when I returned. I walked before the 
door some dozen times, to gather round 
my heart the necessary stimulus. 
Having goaded myself sufficiently with 
thoughts of duty—unkind treatment 
—altered nature, (taking particular 
care the while to shut out all incite- 
ments on the score of altered beauty,) 
I stopped at length, and walked softly 
up the staircase. 
At the very moment of my entering 
the apartment, Emma, with a hasty 
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and disordered action, rose, as it ap- 
peared, immediately from the floor, 
and sat herself with violence and pre- 
cipitation at the table. She was 
greatly agitated—her cheek was flus- 
tered—her eye glaring with a wild be- 
sotted look. 1 was transfixed with 
terror. What ailed her? I would 
have asked the question; but as I 
moved towards her for the purpose, 
she set her teeth together and re- 
pelled me with a horrible unearthly 
laugh. I glanced beneath the table to 
discover, if possible, the reason of her 
first strange movement. For an in- 
stant, I burned with jealousy! She 
marked me, and anticipating my de- 
sign, darted thither, and crouched like 
one possessed. Quick as was her mo- 
tion, she failed to conceal what, as it 
appeared in sight, sickened and dis- 
mayed me. Half hidden by her sweep- 
ing garments there revealed itself—a 
bottle of the accursed wine received 
from Levy! What a history did it 
tell! Frightful, harrowing exhibition ! 
Miserable woman!—Debased beyond 
the power of recovery. InrToxIcaTED 
—Lost! 

«‘ Emma,” I said, trembling like a 
leaf, ** what is the meaning of all this 
—this drink ? Pe 

«¢ Drink!” she replied in a hysteric 
voice, ‘ay, sir, I learnt it of my father. 
We have died of it for centuries. It 
has killed a whole churchyard of us. 
When did you ever hear of a sober 
Harrington? Never since the flood.” 
And she screamed a madman’s laugh. 
Mad in truth she was. I sought to 
pacify her, but she furiously repulsed 
me, vowed she did not know me, and 
commanded me to begone, to leave her 
presence, and not disturb the banquet. 
When she found me still remaining, 
she surveyed me with contempt, and 
then proudly paced the room, mutter- 
ing as she went about, her station, and 
the disrespect that mortals paid her. 
There was a vicious drift about her 
eye, which, as I met it, quailed and 
frightened me. It spoke a malicious 
and determined will, and exposed the 
exclusive deadly privilege of wine. 
Illustrious beverage! The meaner 
liquors only unfit us for exertion. It 
is your higher boast to ripen us for 
crime !— Now it was that previous 
symptoms, mysterious and inexpli- 
cable when they arose, were inter- 
preted and made clear. Now the 
shaking of the hand, the loss of appe- 
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tite, the sinking of the spirits, the ge- 
neral torpor and depression of the 
frame, were traced to their disgrace- 
ful origin. Now I beheld the insi- 
dious and tremendous power that had 
stripped and triumphed over human 
loveliness, Seductive poison, most 
malignant juice, thy victory was un- 
equivocal! I acknowledged it, and 
trembled. 

The violence of Emma increased 
with every passing minute. She talked 
and raved until she lashed herself to 
fury. My presence exasperated and 
made hotter the brain that was on fire 
already. I could accomplish nothing 
by remaining in the room. Inastate 
of distraction I quitted it, with the 
forlorn hope of effecting something by 
my absence. I hastened to the “ che- 
mical laboratory,” and threw myself 
into the arms of Doctor Weezen with 
as much warmth and affection as if he 
had been my dearest friend in life. 
Intense misery makes any one look 
amiable, especially if any one can be 
of service to us. Oh, my dear 
Doctor!”’ I exclaimed, “ help me, I 
am a wretched being.”—* Sorry for 
you,” said the chemist, eschewing the 
embrace as politely as he could, “ but 
I am as poor as Job just now. How 
very odd! I was just agoing to ask 
you for the rent. Patients falling off 
uncommon fast. This is very stag- 
gering, Mr Stukely.” 

“It isn’t money that I want. My 
poor girl! what can be done for her ? 
She is in a dreadful state.” 

* Oh, bless my heart!” replied the 
gentleman in a different tone. ‘* You 
don’t mean that. I had noidea it was 
so near. But, my dear sir, don’t alarm 
yourself, ’tis a very common case with 
ladies. Your first, I guess? Well, that 
accounts for your anxiety. You'll be 
quieter when you have had a dozen.”” 
As the doctor spoke, Emma’s foot was 
heard loudly and quickly stamping 
overhead. There was a murmur of 
her voice—a rapid walking up and 
down, and a violent slamming of the 
door. Then all was silent. * Awful 
hysteria, isn’t it?” enquired the doc- 
tor, looking serious and surprised. 
« But it is symptomatic. Nothing 
frightens me when I know it is symp 
tomatic. Don’t you be frightened, my 
good young friend.” 

I waited half an hour with Doctor 
Weezen, determined, if the noise was 
heard again, to communicate the sad 
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discovery, and to avail myself of his 
advice in the emergency. But the 
clamour was not repeated. At the 
close of the half-hour all was silent 
still. I promised the doctor to call 


- him up should his services be required; 


the doctor promised me that he wouldn’t 
take off his boots, much less go to bed, 
and then I stole timorously to my room 
again. The door was closed, not lock- 
ed. I gently opened it, and entered. 
The apartment was in darkness. I call- 
ed to Doctor Weezen in a whisper for 
a light, which he brought, and then I 
found that Emma had departed. I 
dare not say that an over-hasty con- 
clusion which I formed—viz., that she 
had run away for ever—afforded me 
a gleam of inexpressible relief! Our 
bed-room was on the second floor; 
thither I proceeded. As I drew near 
sounds reached my ear again, and fell 
like cold and heavy marble on my 
heart. She had fastened the door, 
was gabbling loud and incoherently, 
slapping her hands, and beating the 
ground with her foot. Inaword, she 
was madder than ever. 

I sat upon the stairs before the bed- 
room door, bitterly regretting that I 
had not been born an Israelite in the 
days of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
under whose mild and benevolent po- 
licy the little Hebrew children were 
destroyed as soon as theysawthe light. 
“ It is quite certain,” said I, *‘ that I 
arn the most unfortunate wretch in the 
creation. I am crossed in every thing. 
What a terrible upset is this! Just 
hark at her! Oh dear, dear, dear! it’s 
a pretty business altogether. Any one 
but myself,” I continued, soliloquizing, 
“ would leave her this very night, and 
really she half deserves it. But that, 
I suppose, would be considered wrong. 
I owe a duty to my parents certainly, 
Bless me, I wonder how they are! 
What can they think of my long si- 
lence? Emma cannot have a claim 
upon me after what has happened. I 
have a good mind to go.” And I got 
up; but at that moment, Emma, seized 
with a sudden paroxysm, burst into 
tears, and the voice recalled so many 
dear associations, was so very like the 
voice of Emma in our early days of 
love, that the gradually hardening heart 
gave way, and straight was malleable 
for any thing. I resumed my seat. 
During the succeeding hour or two, I 
knocked many times against the door; 
first softly, then harder, and at last 
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with violence, but an inhuman laugh 
or yell was the sole acknowledgment 
of my application. The strength of 
the poor creature was however failing 


‘fast. The intervals of repose were 


longer, her footsteps much less heavy, 
her exclamations not half so forcible. 
I resolved to wait until exhaustion re- 
stored her reason, and I could make 
her sensible of her mournful situation. 
It was about three o’clock that I made 
this final resolution, when I had be- 
come very chilly and depressed with 
cold. It occurred to me that I could 
keep watch better if I were more 
warmly clad. Accordingly, I procured 
my great-coat from the sitting-room, 
covered myself with it and a yard or 
two of thick stair matting, took my 
position once more upon the stairs, 
and then immediately fell fast asleep. 

I awoke about eight o'clock from a 
dream so dreadfully horrid, that the 
satisfaction I derived from its being 
unreal, actually reconciled me for a 
time to my only less horrible and true 
condition. I did not hear a move- 
ment inthe house. Silence was in 
the bed-room. I tried the handle of 
the door, and it yielded to the gentle 
touch. I entered, and on tiptoe glided 
to the bed. Emma was sitting up 
awake. She cast upon me one brief 
gaze of mingled grief and shame, and 
then the pale, debauched, and hag- 
gard countenance drooped in dejec- 
tion on her bosom. She did not 
speak ; I did not reproach her. For 
many hours she continued in a state 
of mental numbness, and I was con- 
stant toherside. At length, towards 
evening, she fixed upon me steadily 
her sluggish and cavernous eye, clasp- 
ed tremblingly my wrist, and in the 
low half-whispering voice of van- 
quished modesty, implored me to ob- 
tain for her a draught of wine. 

“ You know not what you ask for, 
Emma,” I replied. ‘ Bid me get for 
you some deadly poison or a dagger. 
You might use both with equal pru- 
dence. I might supply you with 
them with equal justice and hu- 
manity. Ask rather for wholesome ~ 
food. You have eaten nothing through- 
out the day.” 

‘‘ Wine, wine!” she repeated in a 
tone of the deepest supplication, and 
moistening with her tongue her parch- 
ed and fevered lips; ‘* wine, Stukely, 
or I shall die before your eyes!’ and 
she squeezed my hand convulsively. 
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«* Emma,” I exclaimed, “ of all my 
misfortunes, this stroke falls heaviest 
uponme. Howyouarechanged! what 
infatuation has led you into this gulf 
of misery ? Emma, | think I see you, 
but I mistrust my senses. My heart 
breaks as I sit beside you.” I could 
say no more, for my throat burned, 
and was choked with emotion. 

*¢ Wine, Caleb! there’s a dear, 
Caleb. Wine, wine!” It was the 
burden of her song:—say what I 
would, wine was my answer. Allher 
ideas had left her but this one. 

«© Whatever may be the conse- 
quence, Emma,” I said, with serious- 
ness, “I will not comply with your 
request. I will not deliberately be- 
come your murderer. Iam punished 
sufficiently already. Compose your- 
self if you can, and forget the past.” 
She threw my hand away with an 
offended air, and spake no more that 
evening. 

Daily I vowed to leave her, and 
daily her condition gave desertion a 
eruel and unnatural aspect. 
after hour I waited for the smallest 
proof of amendment, which should 
also be my signal for departure ; but 
the change was still from bad to 
worse. From morning till night she 


reiterated her intenseentreaties, which 


I invariably rejected. Then, from 
revenge or inability, she refused all 
nourishment, and very soon she grew 
emaciated, wan, and deathlike. An- 
other week passed by. Her hand 
began to shake, and never ceased; 
her muscles quivered, and a constant 
tremor of the body moved the very 
bed with quick vibrations: now her 
eyes were rolling with alarm, and 
now were occupied in an incessant 
vacant watchfulness; now they were 
fixed sternly upon me, and now they 
chased about the room some phantom 
of the brain, and followed till they lost 
it. What wonder if the reason took 
alarm, and forsook its frail and tot- 
tering tenement! She no longer 
knew me. 

«¢ Monster!" she cried out, sbrink- 
ing from my touch as I approached 
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her, would you kill the helpless 
creature? would you sell her to the 
dogs? It’s a brave carcass. Ah, ah, 
ah, poor lad!—Are you frightened? 
It won't hurt you, but you mustn’t kill, 
kill, kill.” She stopped, and then pro- 
ceeded in another strain: “ Come, 
dear mother, the bells are ringing. 
The folks are all ready for church. 
Look there, too, there’s dear old Adam 
hobbling as fast as his spindJe shanks 
can carry him—faster, faster, Adam, 
or they'll begin without you. What 
a gay Sunday it is! For all the 
world like a merry-making! But 
the sun shines,” she continued mourn- 
fully, ** and that is so deceitful. The 
night is sure to come now. Oh! it 
would be a clever trick to steal the 
sunshine!—Don’t talk unkindly to 
me, James—I meant no harm. You 
forget, Temple, that I gave up every 
thing for you. What, again,” she 
shrieked out louder than ever, catch- 
ing sight of me in the inconstant pro- 
gress of her eye; “ will this man 
never be gone? Ha! have I caught 
you ?—Hide that knife; murder, mur- 
der—the fiend, the fiend!” And then 
she checked herself immediately, fixed 
upon the ceiling an impotent and 
empty stare, whilst heavy perspira- 
tion hung in pearly drops about her. 

I had no power to move. I was 
fastened to the spot, and I looked 
upon the poor maniac with a heart 
torn by conflicting passions. I was 
startled by a voice. It fell upon my 
ears like a faint memory—like the 
haunting spirit of a sound deceased— 
the spirit that loves to awaken slum- 
bering fancy. It touched me, and it 
glided on ;—what was its business 
now? The voice was heard again, 
and with more distinctness than be- 
fore. It was the substance, and no 
shadow—the reality, and not the sym- 
bol. It was louder yet! It called 
my name. It is accompanied by a 
footstep. _ That voice, that step, and 
Here! Earth, open your devouring 
jaws, for pity’s sake, and hide me from 
my Father! 
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GABRIELLE DE BELLE-ISLE. 


TAKEN FROM THE DRAMA OF ALEXANDER DUMAS.* 





A TALE. 


Cuarter I, 


Tue Court Lovers. 


Tue Marchioness de Prie sat in 
her boudoir, completing her toilette, 
and her maid, Mariette, was unsealing 
the letters which had that morning 
arrived from Paris to Chantilly, at 
which latter place she was at present 
residing. 

‘* Go at once to the signature, Ma- 
riette,” said the impatient Marchion- 
ess to her maid, who had begun to 
read the epistle she had opened. ‘Go 
at once to the signature. The name 
will tell us all—will tell us at once 
what the writer wants. Know you 
not that every one of those letters is 
addressed not to me myself, the Mar- 
chioness de Prie, but merely to the 
favourite of the Duke de Bourbon, 
minister of Louis XV.? Therefore 
burn them in all haste—burn them.” 

Mariette, as she opened the letters, 
read the signatures—‘* M. de Noel.” 

** Burn it,’ said the Marchioness, 
as she adjusted her ringlets in the 
glass. 

“ M. de Duras.” 

*¢ Burn.” 

«* M. D'Aumont.” 

* Burn—burn. Now, is there none 
from the Duke de Richelieu ?” 

“None. They are all burnt. Per- 
mit me to hope,” said Mariette after 
a short pause, ‘‘ that Madame has no 
inquietude with respect to the Duke 
de Richelieu.” 

*‘ Oh, Mariette, be assured on that 
point,” replied her ladyship; and 
_—— the Duke, I know, is faith- 
u Sieg 

« Faithful, and at Paris!" 

“Yes, faithful; and though he is 
absent I am satisfied of it. Come, 


you inquisitive one, you shall be con- 
vinced. Look here, Mariette,’-—and 
she drew from a silken purse, beauti- 
fully embroidered, the half of a gold 
sequin. ‘* When he returns me the 
other half—but not till then; do you 
understand ?” 

*¢ Oh, a love token!” said the maid. 

«* A love token, if you will. Know, 
Mariette, that with people of refine- 
ment, the greatest misery is, not to 
lose the love of another, but to be 
still loved when one has ceased to 
feel the passion.” 

«A profound sentiment, madam!” 

** Well, the Duke and myself re- 
solved that, under no pretext what- 
ever, should our tender enjoyment 
become a source of chagrin and em. 
barrassment. Therefore it was that, 
breaking the sequin in two, we each 
took half, and agreed that the first 
who ceased to love should forthwith 
send their moiety to the other, and 
that the recipient should accept of the 
present without a single word of re- 
proach. The Duke has not yet sent 
his half.” 

Mariette was delighted with an ex- 
pedient which saved both parties a 
world of pain, of doubt, and explana- 
tion. -Her comments, however, were 
cut short by the arrival of the Duke 
de Richelieu himself. She very wisely 
retired, 

“From Paris?” said the Mar- 
chioness. 

** This moment have I dismounted,” 
said the Duke, who begged that the 
ardour of his attachment might excuse 
the travelling-dress in which he made 
his appearance. 





* The best plays of M. Dumas appear to us, notwithstanding their dramatic form, to 
be more novels than dramas. They partake more of the vivacity, the surprise, the 
excited curiosity of the novel, than of that poetic development of feeling and charac- 
ter which distinguish the drama. M. Dumas, and some others of his countrymen, speak 
much of Shakspeare, but their inspiration might be rather traced to the works of Sir 
Walter Scott. We offer no apology, therefore, to M. Dumas for making this use 
of his drama, The tale we present to our readers will, at all events, we persuade 
ourselves, be more acceptable than any translation of the play we should be capable 


of giving, 
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The excuse was accepted. 

«* But you have been absent,” pur- 
sued the Marchioness, “for eight 
days, and your furlough extended only 
to five.” 

The Duke had abundant reasons to 
give, and to lament, for this prolonged 
absence. He also had his tender re- 
proaches to make. Not a line had he 
received—not a single billet—not one 
word of love. Up to that very day 
he had never seen the handwriting of 
his beautiful Marchioness. 

For this she, in return, had a suffi- 
cient justification. Was the Dukea 
diplomatist, and would he have her, 
the favourite of a minister, commit 
herself by writing, and put it in the 
power of any one who should obtain 
the letter to ruin her fortunes and 
procure her disgrace at court ? 

The argument was _ irresistible. 
** However, you love me still?" said 
the Duke, with the most bewitching 
pathos, 

«¢ Oh, do not doubt of it,” was the 
reply. ‘ And you?” 

** Oh, to distraction!” and he de- 
voutly kissed her fair hand. ‘ Per- 
mit me,” he continued, “ though you 
do not write, to present you with these 
tablets. They are the newest and 
prettiest things I could find at Paris.” 

«‘And my own arms, I see, are 
engraved on them,” said the Mar- 
chioness, as she took his elegant pre- 
sent. Decidedly, thought she, they 
were procured for no other than my- 
self. The Duke is faithful still. 
*¢ But I,’’ she continued, “have not 
been forgetful. I have, in your ab- 
sence, worked for you this embroider- 
ed purse.” 

** With my own initials on it!” ob- 
served the Duke, as he delightedly 
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accepted the flattering gift. Without 
a doubt, thought he, it was worked 
expressly for me. The Marchioness 
is faithful still. But some engage- 
ment now pressed, and it was neces- 
sary that the Duke should for a short 
time deprive himself of that society by 
which he lived. He rose, and took 
his leave. 

** Let me see,” said the Marchion- 
ess, as svon as his back was turned, 
‘* what love-verses the poor Duke has 
been writing in these tablets.” She 
opened them—there dropt out the half 
sequin | 

‘¢ The poor Marchioness !” said the 
Duke, as he left the apartment, tossing 
the embroidered purse in his hand. 
‘«* She dotes on me, it seems.” There 
was something in the purse. He opened 
it—there fell out the half sequin! 

The Marchioness, holding the bro- 
ken sequin in one hand and the tablets 
in the other, natura!ly turned towards 
the door through which the Duke had 
just departed. There stood the Duke, 
who had returned, holding his embroi- 
dered purse in one hand, and display- 
ing his broken sequin in the other. 

The effect was irresistible. They 
both burst into laughter. At all 
events there was a miraculous sympa- 
thy between them. They again sat 
down together. Mutual release— 
mutual confidence. .They were formed 
for friendship, if not for love. They 
would assist each other in the new. 
schemes, the new affections, which 
had sprung up in that eight days of 
absence. 

On whom. the /ady’s constancy was 
next fixed we shall not enquire; the 
object of the Duke de Richelieu’s de- 
votion our next chapter will disclose. 


_ Cuapter II. 
THe WaGER. 


Gabrielle de Belle- Isle was a young 
girl of noble family, who had come 
from Brittany to obtain the pardon 
and release of her father, then a pri- 
soner in the Bastile. Fortune, which 
had thus cruelly deprived her of her 
parent, had endeavoured to makesome 
compensation in the devoted attach- 
ment of a lover, the Chevalier D’Au- 
bigny, a young officer whose affection 
was, on her part, returned with an 
equal ardour. Their union was de- 
layed only by that generous repug- 


nance which she felt to secure her own 
happiness, whilst her father still lay 
in his miserable confinement. 

Now, it was precisely to the Mar- 
chioness de Prie, the favourite of the 
Duke de Bourbon, Prime Minister of 
Louis XV., that Mademoiselle de 
Belle-Isle had been recommended to 
apply. She had left Paris, where she 
had been prosecuting her suit, and had 
come to Chantilly for this purpose. 
It was after having seen the beautiful 
Belle- Isle at the court, that the Duke 
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de Richelieu bought those tablets he 
presented tothe Marchioness : he now 
followed her to Chantilly. 

And the Duke was still further in- 
duced to prosecute his chase of the 
fair Gabrielle, by a circumstance 
which occurred the morning after 
his return to Chantilly. Richelieu, 
D’ Aumont, D’ Auvray, and some other 
noblemen, were lounging together in 
a room devoted to play. “ The ladies 
of Chantilly,” said the Duke, in reply 
to some assertion that had been made 
by D’ Aumont, “ are become, you say, 
quite savagely virtuous, wild, un- 
tameable. Well, I will lay a wager 
of a thousand louis—five hundred with 
you D’Aumont, and five hundred with 
D' Auvray—that I will obtain a ren- 
dezvous from the first woman we meet 
as we leave this place, be it maid, wife, 
or widow, and that in the space of 
twenty-four hours.” 

“* Be precise,” said D’ Aumont. 
What proof are we to have of the fe- 
licitous nature of your rendezvous?” 

© Tt shall be at midnight—in her 
own chamber—and I will drop you 
down a note in my own handwriting 
from her window into the street.” 

‘“‘Done!” and the wager was ac- 
cepted. 

« But hold!” said the Duke, “ the 
subject of this experiment—it must be 
a pretty woman.” 

The justice of this condition was at 
once admitted. Success itself was not 


to be made a penalty ; the Duke was” 


not to be driven to the loss of his 
wager as the more agreeable alterna- 
tive. 

They moved towards the door, and 
had no sooner reached the threshold 
than Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle was 
seen to pass on her way to the Mar- 
chioness de Prie. Without contra- 
diction, she had become the legiti- 
mate object of the wager. 

A young officer who had been pre- 
sent when the bet was made, and who 
had followed the group with his eye 
as they left the room, now stepped 
forward. ‘I claim,” said he, “ to 
take this wager with the Duke.” 

“Pray, on what ground?” said 
D' Aumont and his associate in the bet. 

‘I am about to marry that lady 
whom the Duke is to dishonour with- 
in twenty-four hours.” It was D’Au- 
bigny who spoke. 

Such a claim could not very well 
be gainsaid, and the Duke de Riche- 


lieu, with the greatest politeness ima- 
ginable, transferred his wager of a 
thousand louis to the Chevalier D’ Au- 
bigny. 

Gabrielle de Belle-Isle was passing, 
we have said, to the Marchioness de 
Prie. She had already had one in- 
terview with that lady—had been re 
ceived with kindness—and pressed to 
exchange her habitation at a hotel for 
an apartment in her house. To the 
Marchioness the Duke also directed 
his steps. 

«* And you really have laid such 2 
wager as this?” said the Marchioness, 
after the Duke had, in a private ¢éte- 
a-téte related the adventure. “ What 
madness! And you come to me to 
help you!” 

“Is it a reputation for wisdom, 
lady, that I, the Duke de Richelieu, 
have to sustain? I have laid this 
wager, and you, my dear Marchioness, 
will assist me in winning it. The fair 
Gabrielle has a suit at court; the li- 
beration of her father from the Bas- 
tile; let her apply to me. Her suit 
shall prosper. And then—common 
gratitude, common justice, you know, 
indicates a return.” 

“You will use no other means than 
these—no violence—no drugs ?” 

The Duke pledged himself to fair 
means, and something like a treaty of 
alliance was concluded between them. 

Accordingly, the Duke had no 
sooner left than the Marchioness en- 
tered into a conversation with Belle- 
Isle ; wherein she explained that her 
own influence with the minister was 
inadequate to remove those prejudices. 
which he had taken up against her un- 
fortunate father, and counselled her 
to have recourse to one whose power 
to serve her was far greater. The 
Duke de Richelieu—could he be per- 
suaded to undertake her suit—would 
assuredly prevail. And fortunately 
he was now at Chantilly. 

The unsuspecting Gabrielle was 
consoled at hearing that the name of 
this powerful patron was Richelieu. 
She had already encountered him at 
Paris, and he had been so kind and 
courteous. 

*¢ You shall write to him,” said the 
Marchioness, “ and request an inter- 
view with him here.” 

.“ But is it altogether fitting ?—will 
it not be subject to misconstruction ¢” 
said the timid petitioner. 

‘¢ Surely the motive will be suffi- 
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cient explanation to the most mali- 
cious of creatures,” replied her expe- 
rienced adviser. ‘* Come, sit down 
and write, and I will see it safely de- 
livered into his hands.” 

Gabrielle de Belle-Isle did as she 
was directed, and the Marchioness 
departed with theletter. The amia- 
ble Marchioness, she not only deliver- 
ed the billet from her own carriage, 
but she previously took the pains to 
re-write it with her own hand, (which 
she might safely do, as the Duke had 
never been favoured with any speci- 
mens of her penmanship,) and in her 
transcript of the letter she added a 
few phrases, to give it, we will pre- 
sume, a more elegant and touching 
eloquence. 

When the Duke de Richelieu re- 
ceived this note, he was surprised to 
find his scheme succeeding so rapidly. 
The beautiful Belle-Isle, whilst claim- 
ing his assistance in the liberation of 
her father, seemed to promise an al- 
most boundless gratitude to her bene- 
factor. Why, the reward he medita- 
ted for his services, must be, thought 
he, as familiar to the imagination of 
the lady as to his own. The inter- 
view, we need not say, was granted. 
The Duke met the fair Belle-Isle— 
heard her story throughout—sy mpa- 
thized with her affliction—promised 
her redress—and obtained permission 
to wait on her, though it might be 
late in the evening, to bring her word 
how far his intercession had availed. 
The wager was as good as won. 

What was the Marchioness about? 
Was she really so philosophical in her 
attachments that she could lend her 
aid, in this disinterested manner, to 
the projects of one just released from 
her own bondage? One would think 
that she would feel a natural, irresis- 
tible pleasure in baulking any such pro- 
ject as that which the Duke at present 
entertained. The next step she took 
may probably enlighten us on that 
kead. 

“Ts it long, my dear Gabrielle,” 
she said in a tone of profoundest sym- 
pathy, “ since you saw your father?” 

‘“‘Three years. I have not seen 
him,” she answered, with tears in her 
eyes, “ since he was imprisoned.” 

* And have you notin all that time 
solicited permission to see him ?” 

«* Oh, yes—often! I have prayed, 
begged, entreated, but they would not 
hear me. They would not let a 
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daughter—a weak, resistless, power- 
less girl—what unnecessary cruelty !— 
throw herself into the arms of her fa- 
ther.” 

* And you would be happy to see 
him?” ° 

** Can you ask ?” 

** And she who procured for you 
this indulgence, could she count on 
your discretion ?” 

Gabrielle was ready to promise any 
thing. In thetumult which this sud. 
den hope had raised in her mind, she 
sank on her knees before the Mar- 
chioness, entreating her, if she really 
had it in her power, to grant her this 
inestimable favour. 

« Hear me,”’ said that lady, raising 
the excited and weeping girl from the 
ground. ‘ The governor of the Bas- 
tille is a friend of mine, and I can give 
you a letter to him, which will open 
for you the prison of your father. But 
Ido this without the knowledge of 
the Duke de Bourbon, whose power 
indeed it is that I am using. The 
whole transaction must be kept a se- 
cret, otherwise it might prove the 
ruin of the Duke, and serve to aggra- 
vate the hard condition of your father. 
Swear to me that as long as the Duke 
de Bourbon is minister, you wil! con- 
ceal this interview from every one.”’ 

De Belle-Isle promised religiously, 
that as long as the Duke de Bourbon 
was minister no one should know that 
she had been admitted to the presence 
of her father. ‘And when shall I see 
him?” she exclaimed. 

“«‘ This very night,” was the reply. 
** You shall leave Chantilly this even- 
ing at ten o'clock. You will travel 
in my carriage ; every body who meets 
it will know that it is my equipage, 
and will suppose that Iam init. You 
can stay with your father for the space 
of three hours, and return here before 
any of the domestics have risen. To 
all the world it must seem that you 
have passed the night under this roof.” 

The Marchioness left to give the 
necessary directions, and D’ Aubigny 
was now ushered intothe room. Ga- 
brielle had no little difficulty in repress- 
ing her emotions; it was a cruel effort 
to conceal her glad anticipations from 
her lover. D'Aubigny, on the other 
hand, entered with anxiety depicted 
on his countenance. It was no envi- 
able condition in which he found him- 
self, after having taken up the wager 
of the Duke de Richelieu upon the 
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honour of the very lady to whom he 
was betrothed. Not that he feared 
for the fidelity or virtue of his Gabri- 
elle, but he was alarmed when he re- 
flected on the deceit and stratagem 
which the Duke might practise—a man 
known to be full of resources, and de- 
void of all scruple in affairs of this de- 
scription. He came with the inten- 
tion, so far as this was possible, of 
putting Gabrielle on her guard. 

‘Oh, my dear D’Aubigny!” she 
exclaimed, incapable of concealing all 
her gladness of heart, though not per- 
mitted to explain the immediate cause 
of it, my dear D’ Aubigny, I am full 
of hope. Since I have cometo Chan- 
tilly every thing has prospered with 
me. Oh, why do people perpetually 
abuse the court, and malign all cour- 
tiers as being envious and deceitful ? 
Ihave addressed myself to two persons 
here, and one acts towards me like a 
bosom friend, and the other is kind to 
me as a brother.” 

“The bosom friend is the Mar- 
chioness—he who is amiable as a bro- 
ther?” 

«Is the Duke de Richelieu.” 

“Richelieu!” repeated the young 
soldier, with a feeling which the reader 
is better able to appreciate than was 
Gabrielle de Belle-Isle. ‘Has he 
been here to-day ?” 

‘* He left but a few hours ago.” 

« And when does he purpose to re- 
turn?” 

“* As soon as he has any report to 
make to me on his intercession in my 
cause—perhaps in the evening.” 

‘“¢ Gabrielle !”—— 

** Good Heaven !’said the poor girl, 
as she marked for the first time the 
earnest manner of herlover. ‘*‘ D’Au- 
bigny, you alarm me’”’—— 

‘* Gabrielle, do you know who this 
Duke de Richelieu is? Think you 
that the interest he takes in your suit 
is without an object ?” 

“* My dear D’ Aubigny !”—and the 
colour mounted in her cheek— 

«* Nay, dearest, it is only your in- 
nocence, your purity of heart, forbid- 
ding suspicion, which can endanger 
you. What manner of man this 
Richelieu is, you cannot comprehend. 
Has he once resolved upon the de- 
struction of a woman’s honour, there 
are no means he will not adopt rather 
than be foiled in his pursuit ; and such 
have been his stratagems, such his im- 
postures, that they would have cost 


dear to any man of less power or in- 
fluence in the state. Promise me that 
you will not receive the Duke de 
Richelieu this evening. You must 
perceive that I am not moved by any 
light or frivolous cause—that I have 
weighty reasons for this request —you 
will promise me?” 

 T will—most willingly, D’ Aubigny 
—I promise it.” She was on the point 
of adding that indeed she cou/d not 
receive him even if he came, but this 
would have betrayed her secret. 

“TI trast to your word.” 

“Surely you may.” 

¢‘ Oh, I do not doubt it!” he con- 
tinued—“ but you do not know what 
may follow if you should think light 
of this engagement. You promise me 
that, on no pretence whatever, you 
will see the Duke de Richelieu this 
evening.” 

“I do,” repeated Gabrielle. And 
now, as the hour of ten was approach« 
ing, she hastened to dismiss her lover. 
She found this a somewhat difficult 
task. Shecould assign no reason why 
she should break off their interview at 
an earlier hour than usual; or rather 
she assigned too many reasons. 
D’ Aubigny at a subsequent period re- 
called, much to her disparagement, 
this singular and unexplained dis- 
missal. At present, however, he was 
compelled to content himself with per- 
mission to renew his visit as early as 
he pleased next morning. 

Gabrielle flew to Paris—to the arms 
of her father. But the happy, yet 
melancholy, meeting of an affectionate 
daughter with a fond and imprisoned 
parent we will not attempt to describe. 

We stay behind at Chantilly—at 
the chateau of the Marchioness. Here 
it so happened that the lady of the 
house occupied that very night the 
chamber allotted to Gabrielle de Belle 
Isle. The excellent Marchioness! 
she had saved the virtue of a young 
and unsuspicious maiden ; she resolved 
to add to this good deed another not 
less praiseworthy in her estimation— 
she would deceive the wittiest and 
most experienced profligate in the 
court of Louis XV. 

D’ Aubigny was standing that even- 
ing under the window of what he be- 
lieved to be the apartment of -his Ga- 


‘brielle. At half-past eleven o'clock 


the lattice opened, and, as the pre- 
arranged token of his success, the 
Duke de Richelieu threw from the 
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window a brief note that he had just 
written in pencil, down to the rest- 
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less sentinel below. The wager was 
won. 


Cuarter III. 
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At an early hour the next morning, 
D' Aubigny presented himself at the 
chateau. Gabrielle heard his voice, 
and ran to meet him. 

« Ah!” said D'Aubigny, with un- 
restrainable bitterness, “ how happens 
it that, being in. so great haste to dis- 
miss me last evening, you are so eager 
to welcome me this morning—so very 
eager?” 

** What!” said the fond and unsus- 
pecting girl, “ have you been dream- 
ing of this all night?” 

** No! Ihave had other dreams beside 
—horrible dreams. I dreamed—what 
think you ?—that, in spite of your so- 
lemn promise, you last night received 
the Duke de Richelieu. And in my 
dream—mark you—I thought I stood 
in the street underneath your window, 
and I saw your window open, and a 
man leant from it, and he threw me 
down a letter—a note; and, strangest 
of all, and what gives to my dream an 
impression of reality which will never 
be effaced, when I woke in the morn- 
ing I found in my hand the very note, 
—the very note that the man at mid- 
night threw out of your chamber win- 
dow. Here it is—read it.” And he 
gave her the letter of the Duke de 
Richelieu. 

Gabrielle opened it, and read as 
follows :— It is now near midnight. 
I am now in the apartment of Made-« 
moiselle de Belle-Isle. I will inform 
you in the morning at what hour I shall 
have quitted it.—RicHe.igv.” 

“* What means all this?” she en- 
quired. 

‘“‘ Means!” replied D’Aubigny, 
“that, yesterday morning, the Duke 
de Richelieu laid an infamous wager, 
and at night—he won it.” 

‘In the name of Heaven!” cried 
the bewildered girl, ‘‘ explain your- 
self. I understand nothing of what 
you say.” 

« Well,” said D’ Aubigny, in a tone 
of mockery, “I will be tntelligible. 
The Duke de Richelieu, whom you 
promised not to receive last night, 
came here after I left—was received 
by you—was here, in your chamber, 
opened the window, and threw from 


it this note. All this is, of course, 
quite new—quite unintelligible. One 
part of the story you probably did not 
know—that I was standing in the 
street, under your window, and re. 
ceived the note.” 

“ D'Aubigny, you are mad. Can 
it be possible,’’ she exclaimed, ‘ that 
it is you who speak thus—that it is to 
me you utter this atrocious slander ?”’ 

** That note—dropt by his hand from 
your window—will you explain it?” - 

‘¢ Explain it! Why am I called up- 
on to explain what I hear for the first 
time, and with perfect bewilderment ? 
Some one must have passed, unknown 
to me, into that chamber.” 

** Unknown to you!—into your 
chamber! Gabrielle, I will believe, if 
you will, that filial affection alone— 
or perhaps some abominable stra- 
tagem”. 

The look of indignant reproof 
which .D'Aubigny here encountered 
checked him in his career. She who 
stood there before him, with that blush 
upon her cheek, that fire in her eye 
—she could not be otherwise than in- 
nocent and pure. 

‘Oh, tell me what I am to believe!” 
he exclaimed. ‘* Perhaps—yes, I 
perceive how it has been—he has 
played a paltry trick. Confess it— 
you could not refuse to see the Duke 
last night—to hear from him the tid- 
ings he had to bring of your father’s 
liberation—you could not refuse this 
—and he, taking advantage of his po- 
sition, and at a moment when your 
attention was turned elsewhere, threw 
this letter out of your window. This 
was all—this is the very truth, and 
explains all—does it not? 

** Indeed, this is not the truth,” she 
replied. “1 observe that you are 
under some terrible delusion—I ob- 
serve, too, that you are willing, in 
your generosity, to invent some ex- 
planation by which you may, notwith- 
standing, believe me innocent. But 
I will accept of no such half exculpa- 
tion. The promise I gave you not to 
see the Duke—that promise has not 
been broken. I should have been 
unpardonable had I broken it. I so- 
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lemnly assure you, that I have neither 
seen nor heard from the Duke de 
Richelieu since you left me last night.” 

This total denial, which appeared 
to contradict the testimony of his 
senses, threw D’ Aubigny into despair. 
Before he could reply, the Duke de 
Richelieu was announced. 

** This is well,’’ continued Gabri- 
elle ; ** this mystery shall be cleared 
up. You shall now have a proof of 
my innocence as strong as any which 
could have led you to think me culpa- 
ble. You shall overhear our conver- 
sation. Step behind that door, but 
do not stir till the Duke has left the 
room. If you are not convinced that 
the Duke de Richelieu sees me now 
for the first time since eight o'clock 
last evening—you may then believe of 
me whatever you please.” 

D’ Aubigny accepted of the proffer- 
ed proof, and gave his word that he 
would remain silently in his place of 
concealment till the Duke had de- 
parted. 

Richelieu entered in the blandest 
and happiest of humours, but he was 
checked in his advances by the serious 
deportment of the lady. 

‘* T have,” said she, “ an explana- 
tion to require of you—one which re- 
gards my honour. I understand you 
laid a wager” 

The Duke eagerly interrupted her. 
Concluding, as was natural, that the 
sole charge he had to deal with, was 
the unwarrantable liberty of making 
her the subject of a wager, he hasten- 
ed to forestall her rebuke. ‘I con- 
fess at once, lady. A foolish wager 
was laid; but, believe me,” he con- 
tinued, “ you were not designedly the 
object of it, nor was that wager the 
motive which led me to your feet. I 
saw you at Paris—I followed you 
from Paris to Versailles—from Ver- 
sailles to Chantilly. 1 came here on 
your account—on yours only. Of 
that wager you became quite acciden- 
tally the object. I could not recede. 
But do not mingle with my love any 
thing so base as the motives of the 
gaming-table.” 

s¢ But this letter,” said Mademoiselle 





de Belle- Isle, “ which is reported to 


have been thrown out of my chamber 
window—know you any thing of it?” 
“ Itis mine—I cannot deny it”—— 
** And you?” —— 
* I threw it from your window—it 
was the appointed signal.” 
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“ Threw it from: my window! 
Were you then in my chamber?” 

** Certainly,” said the Duke, not a 
little surprised in his turn at the ques- 
tion—* with a most happy certainty. 
I was there—in your chamber—and 
with its fair occupant. Can I ever 
forget it?” 

** Duke, this is false!” said the as« 
tounded girl, unable to control her 
indignation. ‘* To gain a miserable 
wager, you basely calumniate the ho« 
nour of a woman.” 

«* When a lady,” said the Duke,. 
‘ speaks thus, there is but one answer 
a gentleman can give—he must re- 
tire.” 

* But you must not retire—stay! 
The honour of one, whose family, an- 
cient as your own, have now little else 
but their honour to boast, is not to be 
thus wantonly destroyed.” 

* Your honour, Mademoiselle de 
Belle-Isle, if you will permit me, I 
will defend with my sword. No one 
shall dare to throw the least aspersion 
on it. I bitterly repent that foolish 
wager, and will do my utmost to con- 
tradict and to silence any mischievous 
rumour to which it may give occasion. 
I will declare that I lost the wager. I 
will say that the doors were locked— 
that I could not gain admittance—that 
I bribed one of the domestics to throw 
this letter from your window. There 
is nothing I will not do to support 
your honour to the world.” 

This was the exculpation!—the 
triumphant proof of innocence !—she 
had placed her lover to overhear. To 
Gabrielle de Belle-Isle, there was 
something quite infernal in the man- 
ner in which the Duke, with the ut- 
most frankness, courtesy, and devo- 
tion to her will, was uttering, or im- 
plying, the most pernicious falsehood. 

‘It is no fiction, or pretence, or 
dissimulation, that I am requiring of 
you,” she said. ‘I insist on an open 
simple avowal of the truth—here—on 
this spot. Answer me—did you see 
me last night after we had parted in 
the evening, about eight o’clock?” 

The Duke, remarking her painful 
and agonizing embarrassment, and at 
length enlightened, as he supposed, on 
the true nature of her position, said, 
in a whisper—“ I understand—I am 
docile as you can wish; but why did 
not you tell me, or warn me by a 
sign, that there was a listener here— 
some one concealed—I should then 
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have known how to shape my dis- 
course.” 

Worse and worse! Belle-Isle was 
alniost frantic. Raising her voice, 
she cried, ** There is no one here—no 
one listening—ne one concealed—an- 
swer to me—to me alone!” 

«‘ Then,” replied the Duke, if, in- 
deed, I am answering to you alone, I 
can say this only—I have sometimes 
thought I knew the sex—I was a fool 
for thinking so—every day teaches me 
something new—and to you has been 
reserved the honour of giving me the 
most complete and most astounding 
lesson I have ever yet received. Al- 
low me to pay my respects to you 
again in a few hours, when I hope to 
be able to comprehend, as I shall cer- 
tainly be most anxious to fulfil, the 
commands you would lay upon me.” 
The Duke withdrew. 

D’ Aubigny issued from his place of 
concealment, and traversed the apart- 
ment with rapid strides, in order to 
follow the destroyer of his hopes and 
of his happiness. There remained to 
him nothing but a sanguinary re- 
venge. Belle-Isle, however, threw 


herself in dis way, and by her entrea- 
ties delaged for a few minutes his 


angry departure. 

«* There is,”’ said she, * some ter- 
rible machination—some most wicked 
plot—of which I—and you too, D’Av- 
bigny—are the victims. But not- 
withstanding all that you have seen 
and heard, bethink you—is it possible 
that—so suddenly—at the first solici- 
tation—I could have deserted all the 
principles of my life, and become thus 
infamous?” 

«© What can I believe?” said D’ Au- 
bigny with the most profound afflic- 
tion. ‘ That the Duke entered your 
chamber I have the testimony of my 
own senses; and now, in addition, I 
have heard him—O God!” 

* Well, it is possible that he may 
have entered” —— 
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« What! you confess so much—he 
may have entered that chamber ?” 

“He may—that, or any other 
chamber in this house. But then— 
alas! I cannot, I must not disclose it 
to you.” 

«‘ But then you were not in that 
chamber. Is this what you would 
say? You passed the night else- 
where.” 

“« D’Aubigny, I have taken an oath 
—I have sworn—but,” she exclaimed 
with sudden alacrity, ‘ she will surely 
release me from it—surely in this ex- 
tremity of distress she will permit me 
to reveal all.” And running to the 
door of the apartment, she called to 
Mariette, and told her to entreat the 
Marchioness to come to. her immedi- 
ately. Alas, the Marchioness de Prie 
had that morning left the chateau for 
Paris! ‘ What a strange fatality!” 
cried Gabrielle. 

«* Oh, yes, a very strange fatality!” 
said D’Aubigny, *‘ and you seem to 


_have many such. You quit the hotel 


where I kept guard over you, and 
take up your residence at this chateau ; 
I come to see you, and for the first 
time my presence is a restraint, a bur- 
den, and you entreat me to absent 
myself. 1 engage your solemn pro- 
mise not to see the Duke last night, 
and soon after my departure he is re- 
ceived. You at first deny that he had 
entered the house; you next admit 
that this is possible—possible he may 
have passed the night in your apart- 
ment—nevertheless, all can be explain- 
ed—but an oath binds vow. Conve- 
nient thing an oath! yet there is one 
person, you bethink you, who can re- 
lease you from its restrictions—one 
only—but she is not at Chantilly. A 
strange series of fatalities !—past cred- 
ence strange!” 

«* Go—leave me”—said Gabrielle. 
** Heaven have pity on me!—I can do 
no more—you must act on your con- 
viction, D’ Aubigny.” 


Cuarrter LV, 
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The Marchioness de Prie, we said, 
had gone to Paris. We introduce the 
reader to her salon, and to the dis- 
tinguished assembly of courtiers and 
beauties which it contained. Some of 
the guests were engaged in play, 
others in the dance. The Marchioness 


herself and the Duke de Richelieu 
might have been seen walking ¢éte-2- 
téte through the apartments. The 
Duke was relating to her the perfect 
success of his strategy ; she smiled as 
she listened, and was evidently en- 
joying the recital even more than sle 
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permitted the Duke himself to per- 
ceive. 

*¢ But how,” said the Marchioness, 
‘‘does the young chevalier take all 
this?” 

“ Quite tragically, as I understand,” 
said Richelieu. ‘ He has called seve- 
ral times on me, with warlike in- 
tentions no doubt, but I have been at 
the chase, and we have not met. But 
here comes my paladin. You will 
excuse me if I leave you, for I know 
that he is dying to deliver himself of 
some few hostile words, and of this I 
would not balk him for the world.” 

So saying, the Duke approached 
alone towards D’Aubigny, and ex- 
pressed his regret at having been ab- 
sent when the latter gentleman had 
done him the honour of calling upon 
him. 

“It is hardly necessary,” said the 
young officer, struggling to appear 
calm, * to state formally the object of 
those calls. The lady’s father is still 
a prisoner in the Bastile—she has no 
brother.” 

** And therefore it is the lover’s 
challenge that I ought, in all con- 
science, to undergo. Your right is 
undeniable. What are your wea- 


pons?” And they forthwith proceed- 


ed to arrange the hostile meeting. 
Meanwhile, there were inthe mind 
of the Marchioness some reasons, not 
very difficult to conjecture, which 
made her desirous of preventing, if pos- 
sible, this hostile encounter. At this 
time there existed in France a court of 
honour, composed of the marshals of 
France, and it was not permitted, it 
seems, to fight a duel until the cause 
of the combat had been laid before, 
and approved by this court. Amongst 
her guests, the high executive officer 
of this court was present. The Duke 
D' Aumont, whom we have had occa- 
sion to name before in the course of 
our narrative, styled himself, so far as 
we can pretend to translate his digni- 
ties, the Lieutenant of the Marshals 
of France, and High Constable of the 
Court of Honour. Calling this for- 
midable person aside, under pretence 
of engaging him for the dance, she 
ointed out to him the Duke de Riche- 
ieu and D’Aubigny, as they stood 
conversing apart, and hinted at the sub- 
ject of their consultation. D’ Aumont, 
as in duty bound, approached towards 
them, and producing his little baton of 
authority, a small ebony truncheon 
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tipped with gold, arrested them in the 
name of the king. He then required 
of them, as the condition of their per- 
sonal freedom, to give their word of 
honour not to proceed with the com- 
bat, until the grounds of the contest 
had been investigated and allowed by 
that court of which he was at that 
moment the representative. 

On this requisition being made, the 
Duke refused all reply, till D’ Aubig- 
ny, the challenger, had first spoken. 
After some hesitation, the chevalier 
gave the promise which was thus ex- 
acted from him. But to forego the 
combat, and leave his enemy in peace, 
was no part of the intention of D’ Au- 
bigny ; neither would his consideration 
for the name of Gabrielle de Belle- 
Isle permit him to bring the case in 
all its details beforethe court. D’Au- 
mont therefore had no sooner left 
them than, in a lower tone of voice, he 
again addressed the Duke :— 

‘This is not a cause to bring be~ 
fore the court. The honour of Ma- 
demoiselle de Belle-Isle has already 
been sufficiently compromised.” 

“I think so too,” replied the Duke; 
** but now that we have engaged our 
word” ; 

“* We have engaged not to fight— 
to that we have pledged our honour. 
But to those who are resolved either 
to inflict death on their enemy, or to 
receive death from his hand, there are 
ways open that the court of the Mar- 
shals of France cannot debar them— 
always supposing that they meet with 
a brave and unflinching adversary.” . 

«Such an adversary, I flatter my- 
self, chevalier, ycu shall find in me,” 
said the Duke. 

‘*T doubt it not,” replied D’ Aubig- 
ny. “ Trusting to that, I gave my 
word to D’Aumont. I count upon 
your courage, Duke.” 

*¢ And may I lose my reputation for 
courage, if you can propose what I 
dare not accept.” 

“Here are the dice,” continued 
D’Aubigny, pointing to a card-table 
that stood by, “he who shall lose in 
three throws” —— 

“* Well, he who shall lose” —— 

«¢ Shall blow his own brains out. 
That is a species of duel which the con- 
stable of the court of honour cannot 
interfere to prevent.” 

**A most ingenious device,” said 
the Duke—* a perfect stratagem upon 
the constable!” ; 
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** Do you hesitate?” said D’ Aubig- 
ny. 

- A strange proposition !—an infer- 
nal game—staking our lives literally.” 

‘* Do you refuse ?” 

*“ No—it is out of all rule—gro- 
tesque—preposterous—but I accept.” 

‘«* I was confident yop would.” 

‘* But,’ said the Duke, “in all 
emergencies of this kind, one has some 
affairs to arrange. An interval of six 
hours between the throw of the dice 
and the report of the pistol, will not 
be a superfluous delay for either of 
us.” 

“ Be it so—after six hours.” 

They approached the table where 
the dice were lying, and each of them 
took a box. Some of the guests ga- 
thered roundthem. It was impos- 
sible for the Duke de Richelieu to 
proceed to play without attracting a 
number of observers, and several of 
the bystanders began immediately to 
propose bets upon his success. ‘ But 
what do you play for?” said one of 
these ; “* you stake no money.” 

“‘We play on our word,” said 
Richelieu carelessly. 

“I'll take half your stake,” said 
another, “ win or lose.” 

“It would be difficult, I think, to 
divide our loss between us,” he an- 
swered. ‘* Besides, the chevalier does 
not ordinarily play ; he takes the dice 
in this instance out of a peculiar re- 
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gard to me, and would not care, I sus. 
pect, to receive payment of his wager 
from any substitute. Come, cheva- 
lier, proceed.” 

D' Aubigny threw five. 

The Duke, seven. 

** You have won this bout,” said 
D’Aubigny with studied sang-froid ; 
** you will now commence.” 

The Duke threw nine. 

D’ Aubigny, eleven. 

The players were equal. 
threw for the third time. 

D’ Aubigny, seven. 

The Duke, seven. 

They were still equal, and the three 
chances had been tried. The Duke 
looked up in the face of his opponent. 
** Shall we rest here, chevalier?” 

«* This is my answer!” said D'’ Au- 
bigny, and he threw again with some 
violence. 

D’Aubigny, nine. 

The Duke, eleven. 

Richelieu was the winner. They 
rose from the table.“ D’ Aubigny drew 
his watch from his pocket—* It is 
now,” said he, “three o'clock at 
night, or rather in the morning—at 
nine you shall be paid.” 

The Duke attempted to detain him ; 
he would have dissuaded. him from 
keeping his rash and terrible engage- 
ment, but he refused all further collo- 
quy, and immediately left the house. 


They 
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But the duel we have described in 
our last chapter, was not the only 
event destined to signalize the soirée 
of the Marchioness de Prie. The 
Duke de Bourbon had reached the 
limits of his power and influence at 
court. A complete revolution had 
taken place in the cabinet; Cardinal 
Fleury had become prime minister, 
and the Duke de Bourbon, though a 
prince of the blood, had been arrested. 
The fair favourite of the fallen mini- 
ster shared in his disgrace; and that 
very evening, as she stood amidst her 
guests, an order came from the king, 
commanding the Marchioness de Prie 
to retire to her chateau in a remote 
ste In her own salon, amidst 

er numerous friends—certainly amidst 
a host who admired and envied—an 


officer presented himself with this 
royal order, and bade her prepare 
herself for instant departure. 

The Marchioness looked at the 
order—there was no doubting its ge- 


nuineness. Just or not, resistance to 
it there was none. She would fly, 
she said, to the foot of the throne. 
The officer who bore the order, de- 
clared that he must execute it strictly 
according to its tenor. She next en- 
treated a few minutes delay, that she 
might, at all events, write to his ma- 
jesty. This was the utmost he could 
grant. Pen and paper were brought. 
Richelieu stood by her side; with him 
she consulted as to the manner in 
which she should address the king; 
and when her letter was concluded, 
she put it into his hands, for his final 
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opinion on the good policy of what 
she had written. ; 

To her astonishment, instead of 
answering her enquiries, he hastily 
drew from his pocket another letter, 
and exclusively engaged himself in 
comparing the handwriting of the 
two. It was manifestly the same. 

«* This letter was not written by 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle,” he ex- 
claimed. Several circumstances— 
trifling in their nature—which had 
previously escaped his notice, now 
recurred to his mind, and convinced 
him that he had been the dupe of 
the. Marchioness de Prie—that Ma- 
demoiselle de Belle-Isle had been 
cruelly slandered—that D’Aubigny 
in a few hours—at this thought he 
was about to rush out of the room 
when the Marchioness detained him. 
** But this letter,’’ said she, ‘* what 
think you of it?” 

‘* Your letter!’’ said he, and he 
threw it impatiently towards her; 
**‘ Madam, madam, one of the brav- 
est and most honourable men in France 
will be murdered by this foolish mas- 
querade of yours.”—And he broke 
from her hold, and darted out into the 
street. Some portion of that precious 
interval of six hours had already elap.. 
sed, and he was compelled to lose an- 
other portion of it in traversing Paris 
before ne could discover with certainty 
the direction which D’Aubigny had 
taken. 

The unfortunate chevalier, without 
having any very distinct purpose in 
view, had found himself, on quitting 
the house of the Marchioness, on the 
road to Chantilly. His Gabrielle— 
he was impelled to see her again, 
though the interview would only in- 
crease his agony. For sorrow or for 
auger—for love formerly, for affliction 
now—she must still remain the sole 
object of his thoughts. The mere 
prospect of death generally brings 
with it a forgiving temper, and it was 
with heartfelt sadness, and a very little 
of any harsher sentiment, that he now 
journeyed on to take his leave of Ga- 
brielle de Belle- Isle. 

Arriving at Chantilly at a very early 
hour, he wandered about the house, in 
the cold grey light of the morning, 
till the-domestics had risen, and he 
could gain admittance. When Ga- 
brielle heard his voice upon the stairs, 
she hastened to meet him with glad 
anticipation; for nothing, she thought, 


but a discovery of his error, and a 
return to love and confidence, could 
have brought him there at so early an 
hour. Alas! his haggard appearance, 
and the melancholy tones of his voice, 
soon dashed away these hopes, 

“I come to take my leave, Ga- 
brielle,” he said. ‘* Who knows how 
soon death may visit me? I would 
not have you think that I had died 
with a heart full only of bitter re- 
proaches. I wished to say—lI for- 
give.” 

“ Forgive!—I must support this 
language,” said Gabrielle; “ for you 
are abused by some cruel deceit, or 
some fatal mistake. But D’ Aubigny, 
I swear to you, by all that is sacred, 
by all that is dear, that I am not the 
culprit whom you come to forgive.” 

**So you have said already, and I 
could not believe you. What more 
can I say ?” 

«¢ The time will come when you will 
regret that you could not believe me. 
That very night on which the Duke 
de Richelieu pretends that I received 
him here ; but I must not tell you— 
I am bound by a solemn and religious 
promise—that very night—thus much 
I will reveal—I did not pass within 
this house.” 

‘** Not within this house!” 

** No, I quitted it at ten o’clock, and 
did not return till the morning.” 

sé‘ Where, then ?—Oh, in the name 
of Heaven, where were you?” cried 
D’Aubigny, almost as much terrified 
at this moment at the thought of dis- 
covering her innocence, as he had 
been previously afflicted by the belief 
of her guilt. 

“ That,” she replied, “I am not 
permitted to tell. I have already, 
perhaps, said too much. But,” she 
added, “ grant me this only. Wait— 
pause—suspend all further judgment 
—till I can bring you face to face with 
the Marchioness de Prie—till, on my 
knees, I obtain from her permission to 
disclose all.” 

‘* The Marchioness de Prie!” re- 
plied D’Aubigay with a returning bit- 
terness of expression. ‘ Another 
fatality ! You know well that you can- 
not see her—cannot appeal to her.” 

‘* How mean you ?” said Gabrielle. 

* She has been banished from Paris 
—exiled to the provinces. The fall 
of the Duke de Bourbon has led also 
to her disgrace. But you knew this ; 
all Chantilly is buzzing with the news,” 
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«The fall of the Duke de Bour- 
bon!’ she exclaimed, without heed- 
ing his unmerited insinuation. ‘ Is 
the Duke de Bourbon no longer mi- 
nister ?” 

“No; he is no longer minister. 
But what is that to us?” 

«Every thing! Wearesaved. On 
your honour, D' Aubigny, has the Duke 
de Bourbon ceased to be minister ?” 

*¢ He has.” 

“ Then am I released from my pro- 
mise. Now can I tell you. That 
night—Oh, how happy am I!” (and 
she burst into a flood of tears, which 
for some minutes impeded her utter- 
ance,) “ that night, provided with a 
letter from the Marchioness de Prie 
to the governor of the Bastile—I 
passed it in the arms of my dear fa- 
ther! Now, if you doubt me, go, take 
his word; go, question him, and put 
your question before he knows that 
his answer will decide on the life and 
honour of his daughter.” 

D’Aubigny was _ thunderstruck. 
This happy revelation, what a horror 
was it to him! He covered his face 
with his hands, and stood as one 
doomed to hear the most dreadful 
sentence passed upon him. 

«¢ The order,” continued Gabrielle, 
“to the governor was given me by 
the Marchionness without the know- 
ledge of the Duke de Bourbon, whose 
authority she had made use of. I was 
bound by a solemn vow to keep this 
visit to my father a secret from all 
the world as long as the Duke was mi- 
nister. You see now why, on that 
evening, I wished you to leave me ear- 
lier than usual, yet could not disclose 
to you my motive; you see now why, 
ever since that time, my mouth has 
been sealed up. Ah! is it now you 
who forgive, or is it I? No; there 
shall be no talk by either of us of for- 
giveness. We love—simply we love, 
D’Aubigny ; the past is forgotten— 
the future is ours.” 

The future! D' Aubigny looked to- 
wards a clock that ornamented the 
room. In afew minutes it would strike 
nine ! 
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** To die—and at this moment—it 
is too horrible!” was all that he could 
murmur. Gabrielle, who had expect- 
ed so very different a result from her 
communication, was petrified at the 
look of utter despair which she traced 


on the features of her lover. They 
both stood in mute consternation. 

A step was heard upon the stair. 
The Duke de Richelieu rushed into 
the apartment. ‘I am not too late 
—thank God!” he exclaimed. 

D’Aubigny started at his voice. 
“ Villain! — liar! — trickster!” he 
cried. 

‘‘ Be calm,” said Richelieu, and 
grasped the hand of D’ Aubigny, which 
he had already laid upon his sword. 
** You are entitled to this anger. I 
do not resent it. I have throwna foul 
slander—but most unwittingly—on the 
purest of women. I have myself 
been tricked, duped, deceived, by the 
Marchioness de Prie, who surely could 
not have been aware of the mischief 
that would ensue upon her foolish im- 
posture. Pardon me, D'Aubigny. 
There is no reparation, no acknow- 
ledgment, that you can require of me 
that I will not make. What shall I 
say? I am heartily ashamed of the 
part I have played in the transaction.” 

«¢ This is noble,” said D’ Aubigny, 
and he gave his hand to the Duke. 

«Be my peacemaker,” continued 
Richelieu, ‘“ with Mademoiselle de 
Belle-Isle. And, in order to propiti- 
ate her just resentment, let me have 
the happiness of announcing that her 
father is this day released from the 
Bastile. The order has issued; by 
this time his prison-doors are open.” 

Gabrielle de Belle-Isle gave her 
hand to the Duke in token of recon- 
ciliation. ‘ The world shall know,’” 
said Richelieu, “ if such a truth can 
receive any confirmation from my 
word, that the Chevalier d’Aubigny is 
the bravest of men, and that Made- 
moiselle de Belle- Isle is as pure as she 
is beautiful.” 

The clock struck nine !—but it was 
only to usher in, to two at least out of 
the group, a new era of happiness. 
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No. 1V. 


Mvesic. 


Tue kind of public homage paid in 
foreign countries to musicians, dancers, 
singers, and all that race, exhibits an 
extravagance which would be amu- 
sing if it were not preposterous. Listz, 
a mere piano player, which is a mere 
artizan of music, a mechanical affair, 
very little above a weaver at a stock- 
ing loom, wholly a thing of practice, 
and capable of being equalled by an 
automaton figure at a travelling show, 
has been received, féted, and followed 
with almost royal honours in Berlin. 
We did not expect to find the Ber- 
linese such fools, though it must be 
acknowledged, that when the Ger- 
mans are determined to be sensitive 
and sublime, they leave all other ab~ 
surdity far behind. They are ex- 
tremely apt to model themselves 
on their baron of memorable name, 
who, when he jumped out of a win- 
dow in Paris, and broke his bones, 
said he was only learning to be lively. 
Listz, lately on leaving Berlin, was 
Jéted, serenaded, and escorted out of 
the city by 1500 youths, warlike, civic, 
legal, and medical—the whole rising 
generation of the lawyers, doctors, 
poets, and fiddlers, of the metropolis of 
Prussia. 

The dancers, however, are more 
triumphant still. Taglioni, on her 
late visit to St Petersburg, was féted, 
not only by the nobility, but by the 
Autocrat of all the Russias himself. 
She was seated at the table with the 
Empress and the imperial family, and, 
80 far as we can discover, received all 
the honours of a crowned head. If all 
this had been done to some eminent 
genius—if the mustache of his Im- 
perial majesty had been smoothed 
down to some memorable poet—if the 
soft words of the Princesses had been 
addressed to some painter, capable of 
commemorating their beauty, and 
sending down their smiles for a thou- 
sand years to come—all might be in- 
telligible; or if the national admira- 
tion had been gathered round some fa- 
mous historian, who was to redeem 
Russia from obscurity, and blazon her 
rather sallow cheek with some of those’ 
colours which still flush Greek and 


Roman fame, we might comprehend 
something of the national excitement ; 
but to see all these heaps of homage 
gathered round a French grisetie, 
this national altar raised as a pedes- 
tal for a shabby specimen of the gens 
de coulisse of the Academie Royal 
de Musique—all this gathering of gar- 
lands flung upon a mere caperer, 
whose whole earthly merit is that of 
shooting out one leg at right angles 
with her body, and twirling on the 
other, in that species of motion which 
has so often been compared to a fly 
upon a pin! On another occasion, 
this saltatory enchantress, on leaving 
the door of the Opera-House at St 
Petersburg to return to her hotel, 
found a britchska ready to receive 
her at the door, with silver spokes to 
its wheels; and, for any thing that we 
can tell, lined with beaten gold and 
furnished with jewelled. harness. We 
shall not vouch for all these marvels, 
but they certainly were in the Ger- 
man papers, and the probability is 
that they were true. The singers 
have been from time to time as much 
in the eye of fortune and crowned 
heads. There is a fellow of the name 
of Monain, in Italy, making more 
noise at this moment than an invasion, 
and convulsing the land pretty much 
in the style of a general earthquake. 
All the principessas are in love with 
him by instinct, all the princes are 
intriguing to have him at their courts. 
The Pope and Cardinals are clubbing 
their sequins to coax him to Rome, 
and a triumphal arch is erecting on 
the Simplon for his transit to Paris 
and London, when he shall have left 
but his echo behind him in Italy, and 
given over the land of song to silence 
and despair. Rubini has lately been 
erecting a rival throne in Spain to’ 
Espartero and the Regency. His 
arrival at Madrid was fortunate for 
the peace of the country; for it oc- 
curred immediately after the late in- 
surrection, and threw oil on the 
troubled waters. All Madrid, with 
a hundred thousand knives in ite 
hands, no sooner heard this malé 
syren, than the knives were sheathed, 
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and their ears became the conduits to 
universal peace; for Rubini sang them 
all into good-humour with each other, 
loyalty to the little Queen, and, what 
was of most importance, submission to 
the great Regent. He caught cold 
in a serenade, and was lost to the 
theatre for a week. During that 
time the government was nearly lost 
again; the Madridlenos, no longer 
spelled by the Signor’s cadenzas, re- 
turned to the original ferocity of their 
nature, and, finding time hang heavy 
on their hand, began talking politics 
and stabbing each other again. The 
six battalions of the Royal Guard 
would have made but an insignificant 
figure against the patriots of the 
streets, and the bayonet would have 
soon gone down before the luchillo ; 
but a second revolution was escaped, 
for Rubini appeared once more. His 
first canzonet calmed the agitation ; 
the furious songs of the rabble were 
exchanged for lispings of Idol Mio 
and Mio Bene, and Espartero reigned 
again in the hearts of a unanimous 
and song-loving people. 

We have a little of this foolery ‘at 
home, but it has all the defects of imi- 
tation, and it is wholly confined to 
those weak people, who, for want 
of some other mode of yawning away 
their evenings, go to the theatres. It 
happens that such is the prolific state 
of British theatrical talent, that the 
two theatres are now going on side by 
side in a progress of unspeakable dul- 
ness, very solemn and unutterably 
Stupid, like two hearses rivalling each 
other in the slowness of their pro- 
gress, and the moodiness of their 
drapery. We have no desire to press 
too severely on the credulity of those 
who may honour these pages with 
their inspection ; yet we pledge our 
credit for the fact, that for the last 
two or three weeks, the two theatres 
of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane, 
have been performing precisely the 
two most stupid dramas that ever 
drawled through four mortal hours on 
any mortal stage. Acis and Galatea 
at Drury-Lane—though whether Mr 
Macready performs Acis or Galatea 
we are utterly unable to say, never 
having indulged ourselves with seeing 
the performance; but as he probably 
sings quite as well as he acts, he per- 
haps takes the heroine, or, as doubtless 
he dances as well as he does either, 
he may perform Pan, or Polyphemus. 
Comus beautiful as a poem, as a drama 
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is dull; and yet these are the two per. 
formances which have been promin- 
ently brought forward, and with new 
scenery, machinery, and decorations, 
as the phrase is, at that express pe- 
riod of the year when the theatres 
are generally supposed to put forth 
their strength; namely, at the meeting 
of Parliament, with the town full, 
and before the idlers of fashion have 
begun to give and take balls. We 
have had one or two melancholy at- 
tempts at melancholy dramas, and 
one or two lively little adaptations 
from the French, as usual. Is 
dramatic power utterly dead in Eng- 
land, or is it only a cripple that 
can walk only on French crutches ? 
If it be such, it must soon cease to 
walk at all. How strange is it that 
the country which of all others is ac- 
tually the most natural, which is but 
saying the most original, in all its ha- 
bits, should exhibit no transcript of 
itself upon the stage. If the French 
theatre should copy nothing from real 
life, we should feel no surprise, be- 
cause French real life is copied from 
the theatre. The Frenchman, from 
the throne to the galleys, is always 
acting; from the cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop on the wall, all is in the 
gardener’s frame; in the senate and 
the streets he is alike acting accord- 
ing to the heroes of the opera. He 
pens his last will and testament with 
a flourish, and swallows his final pti- 
san with the air of Socrates pouring 
out his hemlock to immortality. 

The German stage is unreal for an- 
other reason; because the German 
considers reality beneath him. Nae 
turally of a heavy temperament, no- 
thing will satisfy him but an extrava- 
ganza. Thus he rambles at once into 
the region of ghosts and goblins ; his 
heroes are monsters of mysticism, and 
his heroines are fiends with petticoats, 
of which they are too apt to divest 
themselves. We have now come to 
an end of the dramas of Europe; for 
the Spanish theatre now exhibits no- 
thing but the fooleries of its Gracio- 
sos and the legs ofits Bolero dancers, 
and the Italian theatre has been sing- 
song and syllabub for the last hundred 
years. So runs the world away; but 
we must remonstrate against a remark- 
ably silly habit which characterizes a 
remarkably silly set of people amongst 
ourselves. It is that of throwing gar- 
lands of artificial flowers on the stage, 
when those persons feel peculiarly en- 
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raptured by the displays of some pet 
aie. Miss ‘Adelaide Kemble, 
or instance, when she finishes the ex- 
ploits of the night with a bravura, and 
the souls of the simpletons are heated 
to the throwing point, generally has 
half-a-dozen of them—of these flowery 
projectiles—flung at her from the 
upper boxes. The fault is not hers if 
the projectors are fools ; but, as Par- 
son Evans has it, ‘I hate all your 
affectations.”” The heroine need not 
be much pained, it is true, by the ex- 


pense to which this puts her admirers ; 
for as this is the cheapening age of 
every thing, these paper trophies can- 
not cost more than a penny a-piece, 
and are certainly not worth more than 
half the money ; but the absurdity of 
the thing is, that they are intended to 
express the enthusiasm of the moment, 
while they are only the proofs of a 
prepared rapture, being brought in 
the pockets and petticoats of the de- 
votees, and thus being specimens of 
the impromptu a /oisir. 


NUNNERIES. 


A paragraph in Galignani’s paper 
states, from the Precurseur de L’ Ouest, 
that on the night of the 18th ultimo, 
as a patrol was going along the nar- 
row street which runs by the side of 
the Convent of the Bon Pasteur, they 
found a girl on the pavement, scream- 
ing from the injury she had received 
by a fall, in attempting to make her 
escape from the convent through one 
of the upper windows by means of a 
sheet. On being taken to the hospi- 
tal, it was found that her leg was bro- 
ken. When she recovered her speech, 
she related that the nuns had wished 
to cut off her hair, and, on her refu- 
sing to submit to the operation, they 
had shut her up in a solitary chamber, 
and given her only bread and water. 
Driven to despair, she contrived to 
force away the planks by which the 
window was blinded, and attempted 
in the way described to reach the 
ground. 

Here we have an instance of the 
sort of control which exists in nunne- 
ries, and of the sort of feelings to 
which that control gives birth. Whe- 
ther this girl was turbulent or not, 
we find her condemned by a self- 
elected tribunal, without judge or jury, 
without magistrate or law, to the 
punishment of a felon—solitary con- 
finement and bread and water. The 
question is not, whether the refusal 
to have her hair cut off was a crime 
—a question on which we conceive 
that few of our jurists would be in- 
clined to think that the lady abbess 
had the law on her side—but whether 
any institutions should be suffered to 
exist in a civilized country, which pos- 
sessed the power of condemning any 
body for any thing by their own mere 
will. Amongst all other portions of 
the people, if a man steals a tooth- 


pick, or a woman a paper of pins, nei- 
ther the jailer nor the hangman can 
exercise his office until the affair comes 
before the public tribunal ; but the 
wretched being who is either duped 
or driven into a nunnery, forfeits the 
rights of a citizen, puts herself into 
the hands of a woman probably can- 
kered with age and bitter with rigid 
discipline, surrounded by a dozen hags 
as old and heartless as herself; and 
then proceeds that course of convent 
justice which would be scoffed at by 
every. soul without the walls, but 
which has the power of fettering and 
famishing within them; and finally, 
after long endurance of this torture, 
and utter hopelessness of remedy, 
urging the unfortunate being to at- 
tempt an escape at the hazard of break- 
ing her limbs, or perhaps her neck. 
That the fact is true we cannot have 
the slightest doubt; for Galignani’s 
paper is sufficiently careful and neu- 
tral, and the provincial paper had the 
means of ascertaining the circum- 
stances on the spot. There are, per- 
haps, a hundred nunneries, or more, 
still in France; and it is melancholy, 
and even frightful, to think of the mul- 
titudes of human beings who are thus 
actually put out of the protection of 
the law, and on whom there can be 
no doubt that severities are exercised 
similar to those which drove this un- 
fortunate girl at Angers to her despe- 
rate attempt at escape. If she had 
not made that attempt, the dungeon 
and the bread and water would never 
have been heard of. What must be 
the innate cruelty and injustice of the 
church which suffers such things ? 
The first high declaration of Christ- 
ianity itself was, that it came to preach 
liberty to the captive, and deliverance 
to those that were bound—a declara- 
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tion not more true in its spiritual than 
in its temporal sense ; for its first ope- 
ration every where was to lighten the 
bonds of slavery, to give mildness to 
aged and authority to law, to abo- 

ish tyranny and extinguish torture. 
Rome has had the credit of counter- 
acting this dispensation of mercy to 
the utmost extent of her power, of re- 
newing personal slavery under the 
pretext of spiritual obedience, of mak- 
ing the temple an avenue to the dun- 
geon, and of riveting the renewed 
and heavier chains of mankind, by the 
hand of a pretended religion. It is 
true that nunneries may afford a place 
of refuge to destitute young women, 
or deserted old ones; but the good of 
Romish institutions is always weighed 
down by an universal preponderance 
of evil. The vows which bind women 
to the life of the convent are, in them- 
selves, an intolerable evil; generally 
taken at a rash and early age, they 
condemn the wretched creature either 
to unavailing regrets, or to a droning 
dulness of life which makes her little 
better than the stone she kneels on. 
The monotonous round of duties with- 
out interest, and devotion without ar- 
dour, of discipline rigid without utili- 
ty, and of life spent in reveries and 
regrets, has broken the hearts of thou- 
sands, where it left them any hearts 
to break. Yet, obnoxious as this sys- 
tem is, even in Romish countries, the 
weakness of our legislature, and the 
criminality of faction in power, have 
suffered nunneries to grow up within 
the British Islands. Several have 
been established even of late years; 
and as, like the Pharisees of old, they 
compass heaven and earth to gain a 
proselyte, they contrive to recruit 
their number. 

We are friends to toleration; we 
should not coerce the Mahometan or 
the Hindoo, the follower of Confucius, 
or even the worshipper of the Fetish. 
If we were not able to convert him by 
argument, we should never use force ; 
but weshould not suffer force to be used 
against truth, any more than for it. 
The whole spirit of British law is 
against the whole spirit of Romish 
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government. We should not prohibit 
the nunnery, if women were foolish 
enough to desire to live there; but we 
should prevent them from being made 
miserable by their own act, and binding 
themselves irrevocably by vows, which, 
in a week, a month, or a year, they 
might longtobreak forever. Weshould 
altogether prohibit vows. The law 
of the land makes it penal for any 
man to impose an oath except by legal 
authority. The law of the land pro- 
hibits a man to sell himself as a slave; 
for it makes slavery illegal in the 
land. The law of the land prohibits 
a man to have power over his own 
life ; for it prohibits suicide, and pun- 
ishes for attempts tocommit it. Yet, 
by sanctioning the nunnery and its 
vows, the law sanctions oaths admi- 
nistered by private authority—a com- 
plete bondage to superiors—to a most 
oppressive, though a most useless form 
of discipline, and virtually sanctions 
suicide; for in the feebler constitu- 
tions the mere routine of the convent 
life, the confinement, the want of air, 
and let it be also said, for it is to be 
said with truth, the exclusion from 
the possibility of marriage, have killed 
hundreds and thousands at an early 
age. Weshould utterly abolish vows. 
Nunneries might remain as recepta- 
cles for women weary of the world 
from age, illness, or the loss of their 
connexions. We should not object to 
see Protestant houses of refuge, places 
of quiet and secure retirement, for re- 
spectable women no longer able to 
take a part in general life, or for young 
women willing to combine their nar- 
row means, and live with some of the 
comforts of a respectable situation in 
society. But we should altogether pro- 
hibit any form of obligation, whether 
public or private, whether statutory 
or mental, which would compel them 
to remain within the walls an hour 
after they desired to leave them. The 
Popish nunnery, with its irrevocable 
vows, is wholly incompatible with civil 
liberty, and not less incompatible with 
human improvement and human hap- 
piness. 


BIBLIOMANIA. 


This folly was supposed to have 
been buried in the family vault of the 
Duke of Roxburghe. But old gentle- 


men past their labour and their senses, 
must have something to do with their 
pocket-money; and, if they cannot 
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read books, they can at least keep ca- 
talogues ; and, if they cannot benefit 
literature, they can benefit the traf- 
fickers in first editions of Tom Thumb, 
and unique copies of Jack the Giant- 
Killer. We have never heard of any 
one work of any kind of use, beauty, 
or genuine rarity, having been pub- 
lished by any bibliomaniac club in the 
globe. The merit which demanded 
all admiration from those servile sur- 
vivors of their understandings, was, 
that the incomparable volume in ques- 
tion, generally of no more than from 
half a dozen pages to a dozen, had 
half a page more than any other 
known copy in existence; or that it 
contained a woodcut in the very bar- 
barism of the arts, to which none of 
its rivals for glory soared ; or that it 
had belonged. to the most learned Rig- 
dum Funnidos of the 15th century, 
and was enriched with his autograph, 
R. F., in the first blank page; and, 
for the Adventures of Prince Parise- 
nenos, in this unique fashion, with 
*¢ only the last three pages missing,” 
the auctioneer gets L.500 from those 
patrons of literature, who would have 
seen all the living genius of their 
country breaking stones in the street, 
or banqueting on the horse-legs’ soup 
of the new dietary, without the offer 
of a sixpence. 

We recollect the sale of the ** Deca- 
meron.” Old Boccaccio himself 
would have been astonished at the 
bustle which his very gross relic of a 
very gross time created among the 
Solons and Solomons of Britain. 
Whose was the prize to be? became 
a question as much agitated among 
the veteran visiters of book auctions, 
as ever the soul of a Quidnune, saun- 
tering down St James’s Street, was 
disturbed by the manufacture of a 
New Ministry. At length this in- 
comparable prize was knocked down 
to the late Duke of Marlborough for 
L.1250. A thousand Caranos were 
in despair, ten thousand tongues pro- 
claimed their grievance at not having 
been able to possess this monstrous 
volume, of which there were but two 
copies besides in the circuit of the 
globe—one in the harem of the Grand 
Turk, and the other in the zenana of 


the Great Mogul. We saw the volume; 
nay, handled it—nay, turned over its- 
pages, and we have seen many a more 
sightly work of the arts sold for five 
shillings. It was a clumsy, coarsely- 
printed, and rude-looking little squat 
book ; and, if we wanted an example of 
the absurdity to which rival nonsense 
can urge the silliest of mankind, we 
should quote the sale of the “ Deca- 
meron.” It has since fallen into the 
hands of Earl Spencer, who probably 
values a print of a prize cow more 
than all the strophes of Eschylus, the 
tragedies of Shakspeare, or all the 
stanzas of Ariosto. We have no objec- 
tion to him for any contempt of Boc- 
caccio which he may be inclined to in- 
dulge, for a more corrupt ruffian never 
polluted any language. 

But we have been led to talk of those 
things from a sale which took place a 
few days since, in which Shakspeare’s 
* Venus and Adonis” happened to be 
the “gem.” It had all the merits 
of being an * editio princeps,”— 
unique, rare, unrivalled, miraculous, 
and shabby. The -whole consists of 
three or four pages; and yet this pro- 
duction was struggled for until it ran 
up to L.37, almost the price of a 
child’s education for a year, or of 
a tolerable library, and about ten 
times more than the generality of old 
dilettanti and busy book-buying gen- 
tlemen give in charity from January 
to December. Yet the poem isa vile 
one, and ought to be extinguished as a 
blot on the memory of the great dra- 
matist. It can be purchased, too, for 
sixpence on any stall in London. 
What, then, was the charm? was it 
the poetry ? No; it is scarcely worse 
in morals than it is in metre. Was it 
the fear to lose any fragment of Shak- 
speare? No. It migit be had any 
where for about the thousandth part 
of the sum paid by virtue of the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. The charm was, 
then, in somebody's having what no- 
body else had got, and being able to 
put it up to look at onashelf; as the 
American Indian hangs up his glass 
beads, and, as he gazes on them 
against the wall of his wigwam, tri- 
umphs over the beadless portion of 
mankind. 


























































































































































































































The late intended earthquake, which 
has been put off-only for the purpose 
of giving precedence to Sir Robert 
Peel's income-tax, a much more for- 
midable shaker of the island than any 
blowing up of the central gas-works of 
the globe, has renewed the name and 
fame of Dr Dee. The doctor’s verses 
were to have been the epitaph for the 
monument of mankind, his muse was 
to have officiated as chief mourner at 
the universal obsequies, and his pre- 
dictions were to have been registered 
in memorials more imperishable than 
even Mammoth bones for the perusal 
of the geologists of another system of 
the globe, and when some millions of 
years shall have finished the new com- 
position of things, and our posterity 
shall be entitled to write books to 
prove that their ancestors never existed. 

John Dee was really a very clever 

fellow, and, if he had not adopted a 
trade in which cleverness and knavery 
always go together, he might have 
been one of the luminaries of England. 
He was born in London in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, and be- 
came a student of Cambridge, where 
he soon rendered himself distinguished 
by a most gluttonous appetite for 
learning of every kind. Like King 
Alfred of punctual memory, he divided 
his four-and-twenty hours into por- 
tions whose order nothing was to vio- 
late, but of those he gave but four 
hours to sleep. But he came into the 
world in an unlucky age for the ac- 
quisition of true knowledge; all the 
real sciences were in their infancy, 
while all the false were flourishing 
with prodigious luxuriance. Astro- 
nomy and mathematics no doubt ex- 
isted, but they were mere stunted 
shrubs and sapless twigs, under the 
shadow of such showy coverers of the 
soil as astrology, magic, and the phi- 

losopher’s stone. In all these showy 
sciences also there was an additional 

character, which added vastly to their 
general stimulus of an inflammable 
imagination. It was supposed that 
none of those discoveries could be 
completely made without assistance 
from that nameless personage who 
has so peculiar a dread of holy water. 
This made the study a serious affair. 
Every philosopher was supposed now 
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and then to receive a visit from his As- 
modeus, or at least to carry on a cor- 
respondence which never passed 
through the national post-office, and 
it is not impossible that many of these 
students were as much duped as duping. 
A solitary labourer in the mines of 
Popish theology, or the metaphysics 
of Thomas Aquinas, could scarcely 
finish his twelve hours’ study a-day 
without dreaming dreams at night, or 
could half doze himself even in the day 
in the palpable obscure of his cell, 
without thinking that he heard voices 
and saw shapes in the twilight which 
had no business above ground. The 
majority of them were in all probabi- 
lity half mad, and those who were 
whole mad of course set the fashion, 
and were followed as the shining lights 
ofthe day. Solitary confinement even 
now is found too hard for the tough 
fibre and dull brain of a felon, whom 
it frequently turns intoa lunatic. The 
eighteen hours a-day, which seems to 
have been the temporal allowance for 
a first-class man, or senior wrangler 
of the sixteenth century, was a solitary 
confinement, with the further circum- 
stance that the brain was on the rack 
all the time, and that the mind was 
young, susceptible, and imaginative. 
I have no doubt that this would ac- 
count for whole volumes of the visits 
of spirits, for legendary tales, and for 
not a few of the miracles of the bre- 
viary. Dee had an Asmodeus, and 
some rather ostentatious attempts to 
raise him, for the admiration of a circle 
of fellow students, attracted the notice 
of the heads of colleges. Those were 
delicate times for irregular investiga- 
tors; for though the Reformation had 
begun under Henry VIII., the law of 
Popery, and, what was worse, the ha- 
bits of Popish law, had been but little 
clipped, and Henry VIII. would have 
hanged a magician with no more cere- 
mony than he abused the Pope. The 
reign of Edward was too short to es- 
tablish any thing but the succession 
of Mary, who has justly inherited the 
title of bloody ; and Dee, taking a wise 
view of the present and the future, 
was doubtless well advised in making 
a speedy retreat tothe Continent. He 
remained for a while at the University 
of Loraine; but being in danger of 
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famishing among the Flemings, not- 
withstanding all their hospitality, he 
returned to England at the age of 
twenty-four, and commenced his pro- 
fession as an astrologer. By avoiding 
magic he now began to subsist in 
safety, and as Protestantism leaves 
men to settle their own concerns, Dee 
was allowed to provide fortunes for 
the fools of all ranks, and lay a poll- 
tax upon simpletons of every size. 
But Edward died, and Mary ascended 
the throne. He and his fraternity were 
now in a delicate position, for Rome 
claims the right to all miracles. The 
English astrologer, so long as Roman- 
ism was paramount, was like the shop- 
keeper contending agaiust the great 
wholesale merchant. Dee was brought 
before the privy council, and accused 
of calculating Mary’s nativity, with 
the regicidal intent of discovering when 
she was to die. The times were fond 
of roasting men, and, to secure Dee 
for the stake, he was charged with 
heresy as wellas magic. How he es- 
caped from the double charge is but 
obscurely known; but we should con- 
ceive it to have been the strongest 
proof of his talents that he had ever 
given. He was tried for his enchant- 
ments against Mary, and as the charge 
was definite, he refuted it and was ac- 
quitted ; but heresy was a more cling- 
ing charge, for the very reason that it 
was indefinite; and Bonner, who never 
let a victim get out of the reach of his 
claws on the mere ground of inno- 
cence, kept the acquitted regicide in 
prison until he should clear himself of 
his heresy, whatever that might be. 
Whether he bribed the bishop, or 
turned Papist, is among the secrets 
of Bonner’s conscience, though both 
were probable; for Dee seems to have 
been too much of a philosopher to have 
any religion but forconvenience. At 


_all events, he was let loose in the course 


of a couple of years. Yet those were 
singular times, and the most power- 
ful understandings, whether made su- 
perstitious by the troubles of the pe- 
riod, or perplexed by the prejudices 
of their forefathers, bowed down to 
charlatanry. Even the great Eliza- 
beth, during her anxious retirement 
at Woodstock, when doubtless the 
dungeon and the scaffold constantly 
presented themselves to her eye, and 
when in fact she was sent to that Tower 
from which so few emerged but to the 
scaffold, is said to have consulted Dee 


as to the probable duration of Mary’s 
life, though whether this might not have 
been the officiousness of her servants is 
still dubious ; but it is curious that the 


‘auspicious day for the coronation was 


selected by his advice, and from other 
marks of royal confidence it is evident 
that he was regarded as an eminent 
philosopher, if not as the possessor of 
supernatural knowledge. Whether 
Dee was an enthusiast or an impostor, 
is still sufficiently doubtful. In some 
of his visions, however, knavery evi- 
dently played its part. Thus he de- 
clares he saw the angel Uriel, a being 
of extraordinary beauty, who promised 
to lead him into the knowledge of all 
things, and especially the power of 
calling up spirits. Visions of this or- 
der may have occurred to many a 
dreamer mystified by study or mad- 
dened by opium ; but the angel Uriel 
gave him a convex crystal, which he 
had only to look upon to discover all 
the secrets of this world and the world 
to come. Here, of course, at least 
was knavery, and the enthusiast merged 
in the impostor. 

It is curious enough that this “ crys- 
tal,” as it was called, is probably in 
existence at this moment. After his 
death it was in the possession of Lord 
Besborough ; from whom it came to 
Lady Elizabeth Germaine; from her 
ladyship to the Duke of Argyle; and 
from the Duke to him to whom every 
thing odd, strange, and absurd, seems _. 
to have come by right—Horace Wal- 
pole : it was in fact nothing more than 
a polished piece of cannel coal, 

But Dee, finding himself gaining 
celebrity, thought fit, like other per- 
sons prospering in trade, to take a 
partner, whom the malicious would 
probably have called a confederate. 
This was one Kelly, who had com- 
menced life as a low attorney, and 
had been a forger. It must be con- 
fessed, that he had all the preliminary 
education; and even his ill-luck in 
his original career was of service to 
him in his new. He had been tried 
for the forgery, and sentenced to have 
his ears clipt. In consequence he 
wore a black skull-cap which came 
over his cheeks, and this not merely 
concealed his losses, but gave him a 
peculiarly oracularappearance. Kelly 
was a clever fellow, and immediately 
became a proficient in the art of con- 
versing with spirits of all kinds. He 
talked politics with them, as well as 
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matters in general ; and, delicate as the 
time was for volunteer politicians, he 
made his predictions at once so mysti- 
cal and so ridiculous, that he escaped 
the grasp of the court, which in those 
days had remarkably long claws. 

It has been said, that every man 
has a chance of making a fortune at 
some time or other. And we have 
lately had one of the first authorities 
of the land telling us, that *‘in Eng- 
land, if a man cannot make an income, 
it is his own fault.”? We are not quite 
convinced on the subject, and we be- 
lieve we are in a prodigious majority. 
But certainly Dee, who was now 
called Dr Dee, had every opportu- 
nity of making an unfair fortune. 
Between hisenthusiasm and his artifice, 
he talked some very sapient people 
into a notion that he was not the great- 
est rogue in the neighbourhood of 
London ; that in his studies he had 
really discovered the philosopher’s 
stone, and the liquor of immortality ; 
and even that his house at Mortlake 
was a palace of wisdom, where the 
best use which mankind could make 
of money, was to deposit it in the 
bureau of the most gifted philosopher 
of the globe. 


Where there are knaves they will 
find dupes; and this we believe to bea 
much more practical maxim than either 
of the foregoing declarations. A 


great Polish noble, Count Albert 
Luski, came at this period to Eng- 
land, to worship, as he said, the glory 
of Queen Elizabeth. Ofcourse, there 
was some intrigue at the bottom of his 
expedition; for no foreigner ever 
came into this country for nothing. 
But the count soon turned fool; after 
having been received at court with 
peculiar civilities, and been put under 
the especial care of Leicester to show 
him the lions, Count Luski determined 
to consult Dr Dee as the first of philo- 
sophers, and the only man on earth 
to give him the means of turning every 
thing into gold. Dee was too keen a 
personage not to see at once, that the 
Count might be made a philosopher's 
stone himself, and help the alchemist 
in making the precious metals much 
more abundantly than by furnaces and 
crucibles. He and Kelly accordingly 
taught him the language of angels 
without delay, and one day, when the 
Count was in the visionary mood, 
showed him one of their sprites. We 
thus have the narrative— There 
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seemed to come out of the oratory a 
spiritual creature, like a pretty girl, 
of seven or.nine years of age, attired 
on her head, with her hair rolled up 
before, and hanging down behind, 
with a gown of silk of changeable 
red and green, and with a train. She 
seemed to play up and down, andseem- 
ed to go in and out behind the books, 
and as she came to go between them, 
the books displaced themselves and 
made way for her.” 

This was, however, only prelimi- 
nary ; for the angelic dialogue carried 
on by Kelly and Dee, by the help of 
the ** magic crystal,” declared to the 
Count that he should become the pos- 
sessor of the philosopher’s stone, that 
he should live for some hundred years, 
perhaps as many as he chose, that he 
should be chosen King of Poland, in 
which character he should march 
against the Saracens, conquer them 
and every thing else, and be the most 
famous of all Poles present or to come. 
To accomplish all those fine things, 
however, it was declared to be abso- 
lutely essential that the philosophers, 
with their wives and families, should 
leave England, and reside on the 
Count’s estates until the grand opera- 
tion of cheating him was complete, 
and he could be cheated no more. At 
length the Count was stripped, and, 
when on the verge of beggary, he was 
forced to get rid of them. But they 
only flew at higher game. The Empe- 
ror of Germany was in want of money, 
like all princes at alltimes of the earth. 
Like all princes of his day, he dreamed 
the exchequer hidden in the crucible, 
and, like the generality of mankind 
in all ages, he seems to have been a 
fool. He received the conjurers with 
vast cordiality, and prepared to count 
his treasures, but the treasures did 
not come. Rudolph grew uneasy, and 
finally angry. The Pope’s nuncio. 
then suggested the impropriety of 
dealing with men who “ very probably 
dealt with Beelzebub,” and besides 
produced no money ; and at length an 
order was given that they should leave 
Prague within twenty-four hours, 
Their movements on this occasion 
were probably expedited by the know- 
ledge that the nuncio had applied for 
their transmission into his hands, as 
professors of the black art, and that 
they might esteem themselves lucky 
in such a case if they escaped with 
simple hanging. 
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But they had now learned the true 
region of credulity, and they accord- 
ingly tricked another king, Stephen 
of Poland, whom they promised, by 
the crystal, the crown of Germany. 
Plundering the royal Pole as much as 
he could bear, they next began to 
look out for another monarch. But, 
in the interval, they fastened them- 
selves upon a huge landowner of Bo- 
hemia, a Count Rosenberg. The 
Count was not a seeker for the philo- 
sopher’s stone, for he was immensely 
rich; but he wished extremely to live a 
thousand years. They promised him 
two thousand, and the crown of Po- 
land. And on this bulky dupe they 
contrived to live four years. 

But the conjurers at length quar- 
relled. Kelly, who had an ugly wife, 
fell in love with Mrs Dee, who was 
comely. The adventure now becomes 
too complicated for philosophy. The 
parties separated ; and finally, Kelly, 
who with all his cunning was fooled 
by his vanity, returned to Prague to 
make a second experiment on Rudolph 
with his elixir of life. But emperors 


are dangerous animals to toy with.. 


Rudolph ordered him to be thrown in- 
to a dungeon without delay. He was 
let out again; but the man who could 
neither baffle stone walls, nor fill his 
purse at will, must lose caste as a con- 
jurer. After some years of struggle, 
he was thrown into prison again on a 
charge of sorcery. He was now in 
despair, attempted to make his escape 
by letting himself down from a loop- 
hole by his bed-clothes, fell, broke his 
legs, and died—the nearest death 
imaginable to that which he had long 
deserved, and which he probably es- 
caped, like the hero of Joe Miller’s 
story, by hanging himself, 

Dee was more respectable, because 
he was only half a rogue; the other 
half was made up of craziness. He 
had evidently worked himself into the 
belief that he was a magician, and 
that he was talking nonsense always 
when he was not playing the knave. 
He wrote to Elizabeth, informing the 
queen that he was tired of the Conti- 
nent, and intended to restore the illu- 
mination of his science to England. 


He obtained some kind of permission, 
which he called an invitation, from the 
court, and immediately assumed the 
pomp of an ambassador, travelling 


‘with three coaches, each drawn by 


four horses, and three baggage-wag- 
gons, the whiole attended by four-and- 
twenty troopers. On his arrival he 
presented himself before the queen ; 
but Elizabeth never gave money with- 
out reason, and as she had a perfectly 
good reason against supplying a master 
of the philosopher’s stone with money, 
she gave the doctor nothing. 

But this was sorry subsistence for a 
man who must eat, and Dee harassed 
her Majesty with perpetual complaints 
of his distresses. The queen, who 
seems to have borne with his complaints 
much more patiently than might be 
conjectured from the general notions 
of her fiery temper, sent him money 
from time to time, but in small sums. 
At length, however, whether by his 
own contrivance or the spirit of vulgar 
mischief, the mob gutted his house at 
Mortlake, on the charge of his being 
a sorcerer, and, us he said, utterly 
ruined his whole philosophical appa- 
ratus, and destroyed his library of the 
“* Grand Science.” What can a con- 
jurer do without his machinery? It 
is strange to say that he now obtained 
the Chancellorship of St Paul's, which 
in 1595 he exchanged for the War- 
denship ef Manchester, an appoint- 
ment which now at least is worth a 
couple of thousand pounds a-year. 
But he lived too long, his faculties left 
him; he was forced to give up the 
wardenship. Elizabeth died, James 
the First had written a book against 
conjuration, and therefore had the 
malice of a critic added to the invete- 
racy of a controversialist, against the 
unfortunate professor of wealth and 
longevity. Dee tried him long and 
keenly ; but his experiments on kings 
were to be baffled by the combined par- 
simony and pedantry of James. At 
length the great quieter of all human 
infirmities and importunities—death, 
saved the doctor from further petition- 
ing, and in 1600, at the age of eighty- 
one, died the last * great” conjurer 
of England. 


Circassia. 


The Russian intelligence states that 


an than any of the past, is about to be 
a new expedition, on a larger scale directed against Circassia, from which 
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the Czar and his councillors expect 
immediate triumph, and then—the 
Autocrat of all the Russias is to term 
his own what his courtiers call the 
natural rights of the empire ; to extend 
itself to the north of India, or the 
south, or round the world, as may 
seem good to his imperial pleasure. 
To those who are not accustomed to 
the style of talking common among 
foreigners—for to name it thinking 
would be to do it and them too much 
honour—it must be astonishing to hear 
the cold-blooded declarations of war, 
the seizure of territory, and the per- 
petual extension of power, at the 
worst risks or by the most merciless 
means, which form the staple of their 
conversation, when the least hope exists 
of getting any thing by rapine. The 
French are so proverbial for this 
absurdity, that it is scarcely worth 
while to laugh at them. National 
robbery is their monomania. Tell 
the gravest Frenchman of the possi- 
bility of laying hold of the most 
wretched swamp, or the most sterile 
patch of rush, on the face of the globe, 
and his soul is on tiptoe at the sound. 
The most wretched being that famishes 
in the streets of a French village, 
shakes his rags with exultation at the 
prospect of the national glory to be 
acquired by the capture of a watch- 
box, or the possession of a dunghill; 
and all the miseries which war inevit- 
ably inflicts, wherever that last curse of 
man is let loose, are thought not worth 
a bulletin, one half folly and the other 
half falsehood. 

All Russians regard the conquest of 
India as a matter as much in the course 
of things as the coming of summer in 
June. They shake their heads when 
any Englishman presumes to doubt 
its perfect facility, and rather pity the 
dulness of John Bull. There is pro- 
bably not a subaltern in the armies of 
the Czar who has not made up his 
mind that a couple of campaigns, at 
the furthest, would seat him, cigar in 
hand, in the palaces of Calcutta; and 
as for the higher grades, colonels and 
generals, they have, in ninety-nine 
instances out of a hundred, sketched 
the plan of a “ grand manceuvre,” by 
which 100,000 men are to be moved to 
the foot of the Himmalayas, to be rein- 
forced by 100,000 Tartar cavalry—the 
whole to pour into the plains of Hin- 
dostan, of course beating the British 
in all directions, until the only matter 
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to be settled would be the division of 
their plunder and their provinces, 
No Englishman should ever attempt 
to argue down this absurdity. He 
throws away histime. Nothing buta 
cannon: ball can be tougher than the 
skull which he tries to make pliable, 
and nothing but the natural fact of 
finding a British battalion thundering 
on his broken ranks, and driving him 
over hill and dale, cudbuted in the 
most exemplary manner, will ever 
teach the Northern Alexander that 
he could make no more impression 
upon British India than upon the pin- 
nacles of its mountains. No army 
from the north, even if it could ar- 
rive at the foot of the Himmalayas 
or the banks of the Indus, would 
have the slightest chance of being able 
to make head agaiust the force which 
the Governor-General could gather 
upon the frontier. ‘ You could not 
gather 10,000 men,” says the Russian, 
dreaming of Delhi. ‘* We could and 
would gather 100,000 men, and if that 
were not enough to secure the frontier, 
half-a-million, and not leave of the 
Russian invaders enough to give a 
meal to the crows of the hills. 

We say this the more, because the 
eternal repetition of this foreign folly 
seems now and then to make some 
impression upon the weaker heads of 
English Cabinets. Russian intrigue 
and Russianinfluence were a good deal 
confounded, and when a cunning 
chargé d affaires, or struggling half 
Queen’s messenger half attaché, is 
allowed to harp upon this string, he 
harps upon it to some purpose, for 
himself at least. The whole Affghan 
expedition was founded upon the art 
of making Russia a bugbear ; and at the 
moment when she had not a brigade 
nearer than the Crimea, and all her 
influence was limited to having two 
or three consuls, or some such diplo- 
matic nondescripts, at the residences 
of the rugged Rajahs and Khans of 
the north-west of tle * Golden Pen- 
insula.” It was this which sent our 
troops on a march of 1500 miles to 
keep up “ British interest” from the 
immediate destruction which there 
was nobody to inflict—to prevent Dost 
Mohamed from rushing into the arms 
of Count Simanitch, when the Count 
had not five pounds in his pocket, nor 
as many men at his command—and to 
establish India in eternal security 
against an army of invading Bashkirs 
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and Cossacks, who were at the moment 
quietly wallowing in the mire of the 
Kuban, or smoking their pipes with- 
in sight of the pole. Twenty thou- 
sand troops were sent up the Khyb- 
ber Pass, who, after gallantly capturing 
in half an hour the chief fortress of 
the mountaineers, finished their tri- 
umphs by an addition of three mil- 
lions sterling to the debt of India. 
But, to return to Circassia. Among 
all the narratives of the war, we recol- 
lect but few which give any clear idea 
of its origin, or even of the country 
itself. Circassia may be best de- 
scribed as one vast mountain of nearly 
700 miles long, and 100 broad, with 
its back to the Caspian, and its 
front to the Euxine. This position 
nearly determines the character of its 
climate, intolerably hot in the valleys 
in summer, and intolerably cold on the 
mountain-tops in winter; yet exhibit- 
ing almost tropical luxuriance in the 
more sheltered parts, and displaying 
in all seasons that richness and vastness 
of landscape which belongs to Alpine 
countries, This position probably 
determines, too, the character of the 
people. The inhabitants of hill coun- 
tries have always had a bolder indi- 
vidual temperament than those of the 
plains, though they have nearly always 
been ultimately subdued by the people 
of the plains ; evidently on the prin- 
ciple, that united force is sure to con- 
quer in the end, while the disunion of 
mountain tribes always makes them a 
prey in succession. Where they have 
the good sense to make common cause, 
the result has been of another order; 
and the Swiss have often made their 
invaders rue the hour when they trode 
the rough soil of the Helvetian. 
Circassia, from time to time, has 
greatly varied its nominal boundaries; 
but its real are defined by nature. 
Its exact northern limit is now the 
steppe along theriver Kuban; Georgia 
closes it in on the south; Daghistan,a 
region as rude as itself but much more 
sterile, marks its extent eastward, and 
its west coast continually borders the 
Black Sea. All semi-barbarians ima- 
gine themselves the original possessors 
of the soil, though they may not, like 
the Athenians, declare themselves to be 
raised from acorns—that happy hit was 
reserved for the civilized. But what- 
ever might have been the primal sa- 
vages of this wild region, its pos- 
sessors, at a very early period, were 


just, as might be expected from its 
locality between two ‘seas, and two 
fertile and populous countries, a mis- 
cellany of thieves, slaves, pirates, and 
plunderers. By their little boats they 
performed in the Black Sea‘the same 
feats which the Scandinavians in their 
ships performed on the waters that 
wash Europe. The reign of robbery 
lasted until they came in contact with 
a master of the trade. Rome, suffering 
no rival in the art of rapine, taught 
them the morality of which she her- 
self was so indifferent a practitioner, 
and the Circassians, under a hundred 
various names, were all sent to school 
by the Roman sword. We hasten out 
of this classic period, which gene- 
rally makes up for its classicality by its 
dulness, and stride down a dozen cen- 
turies without any remorse, leaving 
Lucullus and Mithridates to settle 
their claims to the merit of which had 
sent the greater numbers of the moun- 
taineer chiefs to Elysium, and caring 
no more for the exploits of that rather 
overrated person, Pompey, than for 
the pacific spirit of the Czar Nicholas 
himself, 

The modern history of the Circas- 
sians begins with the descent of the 
Turks upon the tottering strength of 
the Greek empire. The Turk drove 
the Greek before him as the hound 
drives the deer, and with nearly the 
same result. The Greek was for- 
tunate if he escaped being eaten up 
on the spot, and, if he did so, it was 
only to be devoured at leisure. But 
the business of the Turkoman was 
not to waste his time in driving hardy 
savages to the necessity of dying with 
swords in their hands; he had a more 
attractive game in robbing the easily- 
robbed Greek, and a landscape more 
congenial to his taste in the shades of 
the olive groves and vineyards of 
Ionia, or in the cool and lovely shores 
of the sea of Marmora and the Medi- 
terranean. Not taking the trouble to 
fight the mountaineers for the pose 
session of rocks, he established a traf- 
fic with them for their daughters ; and 
this singular European slave trade has 
lasted nearly unbroken for four hun- 
dred years ; and startling as it is and 
ought to be to European feelings, it is 
the only slave-trade since the Deluge 
that has been popular with both 
parties. The Circassian parents rear 
handsome daughters for exportation, 
as farmers rear calves and chickens. 
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But the daughters themselves are 
not merely consenting parties, they 
look forward to their sale as pre- 
ferment, speculate upon it for years be- 
forehand; and, in case of failure, suffer 
pretty much the chagrin of a candidate 
for place, who finds that neither coun- 
try, city, nor borough, will allow him 
to insinuate his claims to be purchased 
by the best bidder. The whole coast 
of the Black Sea and the neighbour- 
ing countries of Georgia, and, perhaps 
in earlier days, Armenia, were the 
nursery of these sultana-slaves; but 
their style of beauty was different. 
The Circassian, living in the mountains, 
had the general fairness of the moun- 
tain, but frequently the mould of the 
Tartar countenance: the Georgian, 
living more to the south, was more a 
daughter of the sun—her features were 
Asiatic; and the magnitude of the 
Georgian eye, and the richness of the 
Georgian complexion, and the grace 
of the Georgian form, were the theme 
of all the bards of Constantinople. 
The Circassian, however, found ad- 
mirers for her snowy physiognomy ; 
and the question of beauty still, like 
all the other “ great questions” of the 
earth, remains undecided. It istothe 
credit of the Russian government— 


and it is its only title to credit in these 
countries—that it has discountenanced 
this unwarrantable trade wherever it 
could; and the Turks complain bitterly 


of the interposition. The Russian 
claim to Circassia rests upon what it 
calls. the Turkish possession of the 
country, made over by the treaties 
which concluded the last war. But 
the Turks could not give what they 
had not got, and the consequence has 
been a bitter succession of skirmishes ; 
for their operations are seldom more 
than shooting at each other from be- 
hind bushes and walls, but with a per- 
petual loss of life, and an incessant 
drain of Russian gold. The Turk 
certainly could not have left a more 
vexatious legacy to his enemy, nor the 
Russian have more experimentally 
felt the awkwardness of “ catching a 
Tartar.” 

The Circassians were evidently in- 
dependent throughout the whole long 
period from the fall of the Greek em- 
pire to the supremacy of the Turkish. 
Even then, the acknowledgment was 
but trifling—it was the kind of ac- 
knowledgment which mountaineers, 
with arms in their hands, pay to a 
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power whose severities they defy, 
whose exactions they refuse, but 
whose alliance they allow, so far as it 
is convenient. About 1774, they al- 
lowed the Turks to build two forts— 
Anapa and Sandjank Koli—on their 
shore, but simply as depots for mer- 
chandize, and to protect the dealers 
from being robbed by the more law- 
less portion of their community. But 
the clans kept up their independence 
in the old way, by showing themselves 
ready to do battle for it whenever 
there were any symptoms of its moles- 
tation. A Turkish tax-gatherer, who 
ventured to ‘raise the supplies” a 
league beyond the forts, was sure to 
be shot or flung down some precipice; 
and the Turks were soon so fully in- 
formed on the subject, that the attempt 
was made no more. Even for their 
little show of sovereignty, they paida 
handsome price. The Pasha received 
from his government 130,000 piastres, 
and all the customs of a decent 50,000 
more, of which the greater part was 
spent on the spot. Some of the lead- 
ing families were pensioners on the 
Porte; and in this half amicable, half 
warlike style, the Pasha contrived to 
live from year to year—the nominal 
governor of a country in which he 
could command nothing beyond the 
range of his guns. But the war of 
1829, and the treaty of Adrianople 
which finished it, produced another 
state of things; and the ‘* government 
of all the Russias” compelled the sig- 
nature of the sultan to a “new map 
of Circassia,” by which “a line was 
to be drawn from Port St Nicolo, on 
the Black Sea, to follow the frontier 
of Georgia, thence traverse the pro- 
vince of Akkisha, and strike the point 
where Akkisha and Kars are reunited 
to the province of Georgia.” The 
Russian government thereby was to 
have all the rights possessed by the 
Turkish over Circassia. The rights 
were but little, and the war has made 
them less ; and we cordially hope that 
the finale of the contest will be, that 
in Russian hands they will be of an 
infinitesimal order. The Russians, 
however, are not without their pious 
reasons on the subject. As the In- 
quisition hanged and burned for the 
good of men’s souls, the Russians 
shoot and bayonet for the good of 
their bodies. Their purpose is to 
extinguish so melancholy a stain on 
civilization as the Circassian slave- 
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trade. Thus they have philanthropic 
battalions, and batteries of conversion 
—are all Wilberforces’ horse, foot, and 
dragoons—and extinguish barbarism 
in the style that a pestilence carries 
away other disease. 

Yet, in all this, we have no idea that 
Nicholas is either a barbarian or a man 
of blood. But he sits on a despotic 
throne; and the infinite misfortune of 
sitting on such a throne is, that while 
it gives full play to all the bad pas- 
sions, it ties up allthe good. We ques- 
tion whether, if Nicholas withdrew his 
troops from Circassia to-day, he would 
not have a brace of bullets in his fore- 
head to-morrow. The Russian is de- 
termined on conquest, no matter where. 
He has set his mind upon Circassia, as 
the high-road to Persia on the one 
side and Constantinoplén the other, 
and on them only as the starting points 
to something else—to India on the one 
side and Germany on the other. If 
he had these, the bear would lay one 
claw on China and the other on Eng- 
land. By that time, the Isthmus of 
Darien would be cut through; for 
Russia, though sure, is slow, and moves 
at the rate of a hundred years an 
empire. America and Australia 
would be the next grasp, and then she 
would have nothing left to finish her 
meal but Otaheite, and Guernsey and 
Jersey—hard little morsels, but Russia 
is more of the ostrich than the eagle. 

The possession of Circassia capti- 
vates the eye of the Russian cabinet 
in more ways than one. It is, in the 
first place, important to the conquest 
of the whole Euxine; which would 
be important to the capture of the 
city of the Constantines, the old ob- 
ject of Russian ambition. Inthe next 
place, its possession is important to 
authority over Georgia, which, in its 
turn, is important to the Russian im- 
pression on Persia, which again is im- 
portant to the means of alarming John 
Bull, every half-dozen years, for the 
fate of India. The Russian never 
expects to conquer, or at least to kéep, 
Persia, which is one of the most 
sterile, wretched, and cheerless coun- 
tries of the earth ; but, while it helps 
him to startle the sensitiveness of 
England for her Indian dominions, it 
accomplishes a very favourite object of 
the Polar monarch, and enables him 
to keep us at arm's length at the ex- 
pense of a few paper bullets, and a 
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protocol now and then flung into the 
inflammable centre of Downing Street. 
Even the war is made to answer a 
purpose ; Russia no longer sends her 
‘growling officers to Siberia ; she finds 
a shorter destination for them, and a 
surer One, in the Circassian hills. 
They are sent to exert their energies 
onthe shortest notice against the gallant 
mountaineers ; and their discontents, 
in one way or the other, trouble them 
no more. Still, this war is a vast evil 
to Russia; and no hostilities in which 
she has. been engaged in Europe, 
have cost her during the last fifty 
years more blood and treasure, than 
the obscure, useless, and dishonourable 
hostilities of Circassia. Disease, con 
finement, and vexation, make despe- 
rate havoc among the little garrisons 
shut up in valleys thick with malaria, 
living on salt provisions, and without 
any resource in exercise, occupation, 
or the healthful use of the adjoinin 
country, At last, they suddenly feal 
that they have something to do. They 
are roused at midnight by an assault 
of the natives, see the active moun< 
taineers scaling their walls and pours 
ing down upon them, struggle in vain, 
and are either slain or marched prison- 
ers up the mountains. The forts are 
destroyed. A new Russian army is sent 
from Sebastopol—the forts are rebuilt ; 
they are garrisoned again with the un- 
fortunate serfs of the Autocrat ; they 
go through the same round as their 
predecessors—are attacked, slain, or 
carried off, and the forts, reduced to 
ashes, are raised from their ashes 
again. The country north of the 
Kuban and the plain of the Kubarda, 
are the only territory which may be 
regarded as in possession of the Rus- 
sians. But even this possession is 
liable to perils which compel the 
Russians to perpetual vigilance; 
picquets are stationed at every half 
mile across the plains of the Kubarda 
to Dariel, from which military posts 
continue almost uninterruptedly to 
Tiflis. This road is of great import- 
ance, as it intersects the Caucasian 
chain almost in the centre, and thus 
separates the forces of the Caucasians 
and the Lesghians. But even in this 
portion the attacks of the mountain- 
eers are so formidable, that strong 
escorts with cannon are frequently 
required to keep the communication 
open. The force required for Cir- 
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cassia is large, rot less tlian 40,000 
meh, aiid the mortality from sickness, 
still ore than from the sword, is very 
great. Continual reinforeements are 
sent, and yet thie general force does 
not become more efficient. 

The war, if wat it might be called, 
had lingered through ten years in a 
succession of skirmishes, when sudden- 
. ly it assumed another form. A plan 
of operations was concerted among the 
Circassian chiefs. Some dégree of 
unanimity in their purposes was pro- 
duced by the presence of several dis- 
. tinguished officers who had fled from 
the failure of the Polish insurrection, 
and the Russians were attacked in a 
succession of assaults on their armed 
posts, with general success. This 
change in the character of hostilities 
first awoke the Court of St Peters- 
burg to the weakness of its system ; a 
determination was adopted to crush 
the resistance by a lavish display of 
force, and 35,000 men were sent with 
all haste to repossess themselves of 
the lost ground and rebuild the forts. 
This they performed, and this was all. 
The Circassians retired only to 
await another opportunity, and the 
war is no more likely now to close 
than it was in its first year. 


To give a single instance of these 
gallant displays: On one of the wild 
nights of February 1840, the peasantry 
appointed to the attack of the Russian 
fort Soubashee, came down from the 
hills at rae ge and remained in the 


neighbourhood of the fort concealed. 
A little before morning a small com- 
pany of them ascended the rampart, 
threw themselves on the guard at the 
gate, opened it, and let in their com- 
rades, The resistance was easily 
overpowered, sickness to a consider- 
able extent having disabled the garri- 
son. ‘The Circassians, however, were 
not inclined to rest contented with 
trophies so rapidly acquired ; carrying 
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with them the field guns and ammu- 
nition of Soubashee, they imtmediately 
advanced against the much stronger 
garrison of Wichninoff, raised a bat- 
tery, effected a breach, and took the 
place by assault, swordin hand. They 
thus captured five forts in succession, 
one of which, Abya, had a garrison of 
800 men. The quantity of stores of 
all kinds taken in this short but showy 
campaign was great; and to it the 
natives are chiefly indebted for being 
able to carry onthe war. The storms 
of the Black Sea, too, are good auxi- 
liaries in this point of view ; the Rus- 
sian store-ships and vessels of war are 
sometimes stranded, and their guns 
and ammunition are instantly con- 
verted to good purpose. We havetaken 
the principal part of these facts from 
the remarks ®f Captain Jesse, in his 
amusing and intelligent narrative of a 
residence on the coasts of the Euxine, 
and perfectly agree with him in de« 
precating the barbarous policy which 
both throws away so large a proportion 
of Russian life, and inflicts such des- 
perate calamities on a harmless people. 
Thousands of brave subjects of the 
Czar thus perished, who might have 
been employed in cultivating the 
wastes of Russia, a country which is 
certainly not over-peopled. Wretched- 
ness to a melancholy extent must be 
the attendant of this perpetual war to 
the unfortunate Circassians, however 
successful in the field; and for what 
purpose is all this suffering of both? 
Simply, to add new territory to an 
empire already almost boundless, to 
give a range of sterile mountains to 
the sovereign of endless deserts, to 
give new slaves to the sovereign of 
60,000,000 of slaves, and to add the 
Caucasus to Zartary, and make the 
power accursed in Circassia, which is 
already exposed to constant conspiracy, 
more or less open, in St Petersburg. 
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CopyrricutT. 


This question has been settled, we 
suppose, for some time by tlie House 
of Commons. The author is to have 
his copyright for life, and his family 
are to have it for seven years after his 
death, let him live as long as he may. 
But let him die as soon as he may, 
the copyright continues for forty-two 
years. The newspapers congratulate 


the public on the liberality of this de- . 


cision. We cannot join in the cori- 
gratulation. We regard it as a dis- 
grace to British legislation, that copy- 
right should ever have been the sub- 
ject of a question; and we have no 
doubt that the time will come, when 
this very circumstance will be quoted 
in evidence of the barbarism of the 
nineteenth century. 

The whole law relating to invention, 
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whether in science, mechanism, medi- 
cine, or literature, is founded on a 
principle totally contradictory to jus- 
tice, and totally contradictory also to 
the practice of mankind in every other 
species of human production. Take 
the case of the discovery of a coal 
mine, or a copper mine, by the pro- 
prietor, in ground which for ages has 
produced nothing ; does the law coms 
pel that proprietor to give up the 
produce of his colliery or copper work 
to the public after forty-two years ?— 
yet in what does this differ from the 
discovery of some valuable secret in 
mechanics or science, which had 
passed unobserved for ages? Perhaps 
the coal mine may be incapable of 
being worked without a machine on 
new principles; yet the discoverer of 
the machine, without which the mine 
would be actually useless, must lose 
the benefit of his invention in a few 
years, while the collier or copper 
owner keeps his mine for ever. The 
intellect of man is his highest property 
as well as his principal destination; 
why is the labour of the philosopher 
to be less valued and protected than 
the labour of the peasant? If a fellow 
with a spade in his hand shuts out 
the sea from half a dozen acres, he 
may transmit them to his remotest 
generation. Ifa philosopher made an 
engine by which the Atlantic could be 
drained, and its bed turned into sheep 
walks, his property in it would not 
last a dozen years. If one great ob- 
ject of every man of virtue and feeling 
is to leave his family at least above the 
privations which belong to poverty, 
why is the attainment of an object so 
laudable and so important even to the 
community, to be prohibited to the in- 
tellectual part of mankind, while it is 
fully given to the more drudging 
and unintelligent? Why should not 
a man be able to bequeath.a book, as 
the five hundred pounds which he 
might obtain for iy?—orwhy, when the 
book, by being suffered to run its suc- 
cessful course through the next hun- 
dred years, might actually produce five 
thousand pounds, should he be com- 
pelled to sell it during his lifetime, or 
get nothing for it? Even by the new 
law, about fifty years ends the right of 
the author. Then some publisher 
seizes it, and makes ten timesmore than 
the author ever made of it. Why is 
one man thus to work for another? It 


is true that the infinite majority of 


works of the day will not live fifty 
years, nor perhaps as many months. 
But there are works which have lived 
for centuries, and which will live while 
‘the world lives. What would be the 


‘value of Milton’s copyright if it existed 


till now? What of Shakspeare’s ? 
What of Bacon, Spenser, and Burns? 
What of Burke? They would have 
been a constant income to their de- 
scendants, where they had any, at least 
to their heirs. And the knowledge of 
that fact would have been a_ constant 
and most powerful encouragement to 
authorship, and to authorship of the 
noblest kind; that which looked be- 
yond the frivolous tastes of the hour, 
and by the dignity of its subject and 
the vigour of its performance, labour- 
ed for immortality. Why is this the 
age of novels, extracts, abstracts, and 
literary trifling of all kinds? It is be» 
cause trifles produce an immediate re« 
turn; while those more classic and 
thoughtful performances, which con- 
stitute the permanent literature of a 
nation, and which look to time for 
their rank, are cut short of their pro- 
gress in the hands of the philosopher, 
and thrown into the hands the 
pirate. Or is it possible to doubt, 
that in the instance of any work likely 
to live a hundred years, the shortening 
of the copyright to fifty must lower 
the price. Let the doubters say 
whether they consider a fifty years’ 
lease worth as much as one for ninety- — 
nine years. What is it that has ruin- 
ed the drama? The want of a security 
of copyright. The law has lately un- 
dergone some little change in favour 
of possession, but it is so effectually 
evaded as to have become nugatory $ 
and the consequence is, that we are 
reduced, in the native country of Shak- 
speare and Sheridan, to enjoy our- 
selves with wretched copies of Alfieri, 
and wretched translations of Freneh 
and German farces. The argument, 
that authors when they write know 
that they are liable to be plundered, 
is no more a reason why they should 
be plundered, than the picking a man’s 
pocket in the Strand should be excused 
on the plea that, when he put his 
money in his purse, he was aware there 
were pickpockets in the world. His 
answer would be, I depended on your 
police. However, all these anomalies 
will be rectified in time. The brains 
of man will be as much protected as 
his boots ; and robbery will be no more 
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Sanctioned in the instance of a new 
Iliad, or a new Paradise Lost, than in 
that of the good-will of a cobbler’s 
stall, or the fee-simple of a potato 
field. 

But we are told the world is all 
the better for this, and nobody the 
worse. We say, that this is contrary 
to the fact in many a proveable case. 
For instance, the grand-daughter of 
Milton was found in such a state of 
destitution, that Garrick was induced 
to give her a benefit to relieve the poor 
creature from utter famine. The French 
papers, a few days since, mentioned 
the death of a grand-daughter of Cor- 
neille, beyond all comparison the first 
dramatist of France. Whocan doubt 
that if this woman had inherited the 
copyright of his works, as she would 
have inherited his lands if he had 
turned his plays into the purchase of 
acres, she would have been opulent, or 
at least perfectly at her ease ?—yet this 
poor woman died a kitchen-maid, or 
some such thing. If there are not 
many traceable instances of the same 
kind, the reason is, that their poverty 
has been so immediate and complete, 
that they have sunk into an oblivion 
which defies all tracing. But ought 
this to be, even for the credit of a great 
country? What are the brilliant fea- 
tures in the reign of Louis XIV., the 
most brilliant period of monarchial 
France ?—not his wars, which were 
finally ruinous, not even his public 
works, which though showy, and.even 
kingly, impoverished the country ; its 
simplest, yet its most permanent re- 
nown, was its literature. The powers of 
Bossuet and Massillon in the pulpit ; 
the daring conceptions of Corneille, 
and the rich melody of Racine’s versi- 
fication on the stage; her animated 
memoirs, her spirited and elegant 
poetry—if these were the glory of 
France, why are they not too solicited 
and protected as theglory of England ? 
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or if we have possessed works of great 
and permanent beauty without that 
protection, why are we to suppose that 
increased encouragement would not 
exhibit its natural result in increased 
production ? 

Or are we to suppose that human 
genius is exhausted? In the year 
1550, the drama of England was sup- 
posed to have attained the highest 
rank which it was ever to attain. It 
was obviously rude and _ irregular, 
though powerful, and marked by the 
vigour of original talent; yet at that 
moment the mind was maturing which 
was to create a new order of concep- 
tions, and give the British drama a 
new existence and a new renown. 
Shakspeare was yet to start into light. 
But has the drama yet risen to its 
highest possible limit? Would it not 
be even easy to conceive an union of 
qualities which might raise it still 
higher than in the reign of Elizabeth ? 
Might not a deeper study of the wants 
and powers of theatrical performances, 
plots more forcibly compacted, charac- 
ters more prominently marked, events 
more naturally introduced and more 
consecutive, pressing forward to the 
grand object of ‘‘ purifying the mind by 
the operation of pity and terror,” if 
combined with genius, produce more 
effective dramas than even the whole 
plays of Shakspeare? Is this a pro- 
fanation of the name of the greatest 
poet of the modern world? No, it is 
an acknowledgment due to truth, an 
admission that the finer faculties of 
man are endless, if not boundless, and 
that if we desire to see those faculties 
in their noblest form, we must cheer 
them by the noblest encouragement— 
the protection given by the state, and 
the right of transmitting their labours, 
as at once a trophy and a treasure, to 
the remotest inheritor of the poet’s 
name. 


STEAM. 


One of the publications which de- 
votes itself to matters of mechanism, 
has just announced that a steam line- 
of-battle-ship is to be laid down on 
the stocks without delay. All its di- 
mensions are, of course, to exceed all 
that the steam navy has ever exhibited. 
It is to carry 600 tons of coals, four 
months’ provisions and ammunition, to 
carry twenty guns of the heaviest 


calibre, with carronades, to have room 
for 1000 soldiers and a crew of 450 
men; the whole to be propelled by an 
engine of 650 horse power. The de- 
scriber speculates the facility which 
half a dozen such ships would give to 
the operations of troops round the 
circle of the British possessions, or in 
the present seat of war in the East. 
In the latter case, 6000 men might 
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be dispatched in three weeks to Alex- 
andria, make a six days’ march through 
Egypt, with leave of the Viceroy, and 


from Cassen in nine days reach Kur- | 


rachee, on the south coast of Scinde.” 
This is fanciful at the present period, 
for it can scarcely be supposed that the 
old viceroy, accustomed to see knavery 
in all public transactions, would suffer 
a powerful British force to land in his 
territory. And yet, as he might do so 
with perfect safety, (for no British 
minister could ever dare to disgrace the 
nation, and endanger his own neck by 
the scandal of violating such a com- 
pact,) he may yet admit the convic- 
tion, and make his country, not merely 
a place of passage for British travel- 
lers, but a high-road for the troops of 
England. 

We should not be at all surprised 
if the present generation should see 
troops thus forwarded in little more 
than a month from England to India. 
That great country is becoming yearly 
of more importance to us and to the 
world; the vigorous retention of our 
power there, is becoming more essen- 
tial to objects of even a higher order 
than dominion : the religious pertion of 
the English mind, and it is the most 
effective, for it is the most unwearied, 
rational, and sincere, takes a stronger 
interest than it has ever done before in 
the civilization and the happiness of 
the people; and thus a force of na- 
tional feeling, unexampled in vigour 
and extent, is turned upon the support 
of our influence in India. It is an 
actual libel on the English character 
to say, that ambition has any share in 
producing this feeling. It is the im- 
pulse of nations wholly unconnected 
with the world, and wholly above the 
world. 

But to return to the monster 
steamer. She is to be afloat within 
the year, and then to work her won- 
ders on the great deep ; herself one of 
its greatest wonders. We hope that 
there will be no occasion for her ser- 
vices as a ship of war; and it is 
obvious that she might have important 
uses independently of war. Thus, in 
the instance of emigration on the 
large scale, which is evidently the most 
useful, a thousand labourers at once 
carried direct to the point of settlement, 
with all their necessary stores, might 
effect changes in a new settlement 
altogether superior to the slow and 
struggling career in which at least one 
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generation is sacrificed. In another 
point of view, still more important ob- 
Jects might be obtained. The neces- 
sity of keeping large bodies of troops 
in the West Indies and other un- 
healthy colonies, is one of the most 
painful parts of the British system, 
and it arises from the difficulty of 
sending out reinforcements in case of 
insurrection or invasion. . Formerly, a 
regiment could scarcely arrive from 
England at Jamaica in less than three 
months, and then it arrived in a state 
of comparative inefficency, disabled by 
the habits produced by a long voyage, 
frequently sick, and generally unfit for 
any thing for some time after landing. 
But by a steamer of the dimensions 
now contemplated, a regiment in full 
equipment from Portsmouth might be 
landed in Jamaica in three weeks, and 
arrive, surrounded with all the advan- 
tages of a state of full efficiency, with 
all its baggage and its comforts at 
hand, not following it in leaky trans- 
ports, damaged, and probably even 
never arriving at all. This facility of 
sending the reinforcement must dimi- 
nish the necessity of keeping the 
troops long, or in numbers, abroad; and 
we should not be surprised if in a few 
years the care of the islands were 
committed to the West India regi- 
ments, especially since the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves has so evidently 
produced an improved race, and 
a higher feeling of responsibility among 
the black population. 

As an instrument of commercial in- 
tercourse, the steam-boat has done so 
much already, that we must conceive 
that every improvement of this mighty 
machine will exhibit an improvement 
in the results of its astonishing power. 
A ship of this size, loaded with com- 
mercial wealth, and possessing such 
powers of carrying, not merely car- 
goes, but dealers in those cargoes, 
would be less a merchant ship than a 
floating market. What should hinder 
it from making a tour of the seas of 
Europe, year by year, of running 
down the west coast of America, with 
all its opulent towns and noble har- 
bours, eager for British produce; or 
making a rapid expedition of equal 
length, from the St Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Orinoco, or the La 
Plata? 

But in war, the power of such means 
of carrying huge bodies of troops, 
with certainty and rapidity, to the 
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point of attack, would have the most 

owerful effect on hostilities. If 
50,000 British troops could have been 
thrown on the Continent in any period 
of the French war, from 1793 to 1800, 
there is the strongest probability that 
the current of French success would 
have been instantly checked, and thus 
the tremendous waste of life and 
wealth in the subsequent struggles 
avoided. If half the force could have 
been thrown in the rear of Bonaparte, 
when after the battle of Montenotte 
he advanced upon Turin, he must 
have been glad to make his escape to 
Dijon again. If half the force could 
have been thrown on the shores of the 
Adriatic, when he was advancing 
against Vienna in 1805, the insurrec- 
tion in the Tyrol, supported by a dis- 
ciplined army of such strength, would 
have probably finished its gallant 
enterprize in the capture of every 
Frenchman beyond the Rhine. If 
half the number could have been 
thrown on the flank of the French in 
their movement to Jena in 1806, the 
Prussian monarchy would not have 
perished, for the battle of Jena would 
never have been fought. A floating 
force of 50,000 men, always provided 
with food, clothing, and ammunition 
from their ships, enabled to retreat 
when pressed by a superior force, and 
to make a rapid movement where that 
pressure did not exist, or to shift the 
scene altogether to another quarter of 
the campaign, would paralyze the ef- 
forts of 250,000 men. The chief diffi- 
culties of warfare in the presence of an 
enemy, especially with that enemy in 
possession of the country, consist in 
the subsistence of the troops, and the 
‘conveyance of their artillery and lug- 
gage. These would be almost wholly 
obviated by their embarkation on 
board steamers, capable of conveying 
1000 or 1500 men, with the ease and 
stowage of the steam navigation. All 
these objects are in some degree al- 
ready attained by the use of steam. 
The very first war in which it was 
ever employed, proved the value of 
the steam flotilla, even on the smallest 
scale. The conquest of Syria was the 
work of the steam-boat; for though 
the walls of Acre were battered down 
by the line-of-battle ships, the con- 
quest was virtually effected by the 
force which had already taken the 
other forts along the shore, and ren- 
dered it impossible for Ibrahim Pasha 
.o venture within reach of the British 
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expedition. It was by the rapidity of 
the steamers that the Egyptian move- 
ments were wholly baffled ; that when 
the Egyptian general had collected 
his troops to meet the threatened land- 
ing, and the British were already in 
their boats, and even when the can- 
nonade had begun, in half an hour 
more the whole was at an end—the 
boats were hauled up on deck—the 
steamers were steering away to an- 
other point twenty miles off, and the 
Egyptian army left wondering where 
they were gone, and utterly unable to 
follow them, until they heard of some 
new capture. Thus their spirit was 
broken, success seemed hopeless, and 
the troops which had beaten the Turk- 
ish army in two pitched battles, and 
been preparing te march to Constan- 
tinople, were defeated and driven from 
the country by a few young Turkish 
regiments, and a few hundred Eng- 
lish marines. 

But the most interesting point of 
view in which those great inventions 
strike us, is the palpable superiority 
which they promise to England, and 
thus the probable protection which 
they predict to the general tranquil- 
lity of nations; for England by her 
commerce, her justice, and her reli- 
gion, is the unequivocal and princi- 
pled friend of universal peace. When 
the contest shall come to be one of 
scientific skill and mechanical dexte- 
rity, the superiority will be altogether 
English. The French journals teem 
with pompous declarations of what 
they are to do, when they have made 
up their minds to annihilate the Eng- 
lish navy ; but they have already taken 
some years to consider the subject, 
and the annihilation of our country is 
still in nubibus. The Englishman 
acts, while the Frenchman talks; the 
Englishman sends his giant steamers 
round the world, while the Frenchman 
is proud of a promenade along the 
sunny shore of the south. The Eng- 
lishman rushes across the Atlantic, 
throws a floating bridge from Panama 
to Australia, and circumnavigates the 
world, before the Frenchman has in- 
vented a new toothpick, or settled in 
what coloured breeches he shall ex- 
hibit at the next ball at the Tuileries. 
The whole nation are dreadfully angry 
with us at present, for these and other 
equally valid reasons ; but we are not 
yet annihilated, nor intend to be for 
a while. 
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TuereE is nothing more amusiye 
than looking at the play with your 
back to the stage, something in the 
way ladies, in their drawing-rooms, 
are accustomed to scan the proceed- 
ings in the street below, by means of 
a mirror attached to a shutter of their 
window. We find the faces of the spec- 
tators an excellent camera lucida; nor 
is there any thing connected with play- 
going in which we take more delight, 
than in witnessing the play of feature 
in a crowded house, and drawing our 
criticism from the varied expression 
of a thousand countenances. We can 
trace in their expression the various 
classes of play-mongering people ; 
some who come hither from motives 
of vanity, others for variety, others 
again for mere amusement; some to 
criticize ; some because they have no 
where else to go to kill the enemy; 
some for one thing, some for another. 
Behold that dashingly dressed woman 
in the private box next the stage; you 
imagine she is here to see the perform- 
ance—no such thing: she sees neither 
actors nor auditors—hears neither the 
music nor the dialogue ; her own play, 
performer and spectator in one; her 
box is the stage whereon she plays 
her friyolous part ; every turn of the 
head is a dramatic point with her— 
every movement of the fan a situa- 
tion—every change of posture a study 
of attitude ; with what affectation of 
coyness she half appears, and half re- 
tires behind the drapery of her box; 
how gracefully she flirts a book of the 
opera, and with what vulgar pertina- 
city she stares through the double- 
barrelled opera-glass, at a citizen's 
wife and daughters on t’other side of 
the house. You think that ill-bred, 
but, Heaven help you! fixity and cool- 
ness of stare belong to females— 
ladies, we should have said—of fashion. 
She talks and laughs aloud, too, that 
the house may take notice she is one 
of those who do as they please. She 
grins perpetually, not in gaiety of 
heart, but to show her teeth. Don 
Whiskerandos, who sits behind, keeps 
his nose-tip close to her ear, whisper- 


ing I know not what, while ever and 
anon she flounces her head as if a flea, 
or something nastier probably, had 
got into her ear, but laughs the while, 
as if the whispers of the Don were 
shockingly amusing. Look at her 
again, and say if among God's crea- 
tures any makes so near an approach 
to the unreasoning brute as a foolish 
woman ; or tell me if that poor crea- 
ture does not at this moment imitate 
the antics of a monkey on a pole, a 
magpie on a rail, or a peacock on a 
garden wall ! 

Turn we now to the pit—porten- 
tous pit, sacred to critics, with power 
to saveor damn! Have the goodness, 
will you, to point out to us a critie? 
certainly—that man in the fourth row 
from the orchestra, with the pepper 
and salt hair, staring like bristles on a 
hog’s back—or, to speak poetically, 
‘like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween:’’ him, I mean, with the green 
spectacles, snuffy nose, and ¢om- 
plexion which seems to have derived 
no advantage from the reduction of 
duty on soap: heisacritic. You see 
with what intensity his eyes are fixed 
upon the stage, one hand at the back 
of his ear, lest a syllable should escape 
him, the other grasping the book of 
the play, now for the first time being 
performed: the whole expression of 
his critical countenance is that of an 
anxiety to find fault, and a desire to 
convince you that he thinks he is 
thinking. 

The days, however, are gone, when 
the theatrical guidnunc was a man of 
note, a name of great authority: when 
reporters of parliamentary debates 
were not, and the breakfast tables of 
the town were as yet unflooded with 
deluges of senatorial water gruel, 
thinner and more mawkish than that 
issued by the absolute potentates of 
Somerset House, the theatre was the 
talking-stock of the town: playgoers 
were as important as politicians ; in 
the coffee and chocolate houses, thea- 
trical critics great as junior lords of 
the treasury, and those who could go 
behind the scenes, as consequential as 
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bedchamber women in the late minis- 
try. In these days a new play was 
an event—as a new tax in ours, though 
attended with very different sensa- 
tions : then it was, not what will Pitt 
do, or what will Fox say, but what 
will Sheridan write, or how will Kem- 
ble play: then it was not, what new 
bill will be brought in, but what new 
farce will be brought out: then peo- 
ple talked, as now, of the House and 
the Treasury, but never troubled 
themselves with the houses at West- 
minster, or the treasury at Whitehall : 
the newspapers of those days, instead 
of telling us for our comfort, every 
morning, that we were all going to the 
dogs, would devote the leading article 
to invite us all to go to the play: in 
those Elysian days, the senate kept 
their doors closed, spouted away at 
one another across the table, and no- 
body cared to hear a syllable, know- 
ing, as we now know, that the end of 
all the eratory is taxation ; whereas 
the theatres furnished us with some- 
thing or other worth hearing over 
night, and conversing upon in the 
morning, without costing us any thing 
more than the price of our admission, 
and there is anend on’t. Why is it 
not sonow? Why are we bored be- 


yond human endurance, by newspaper 


reports of parliamentary speeches 
German miles in length, while the 
theatrical business of the nation— 
much more amusing, and not one-fif- 
tieth so expensive—is shoved away in- 
to obscure corners of our daily prints ? 

The palmy days of the theatrical 
critics, alas, are gone, and let the cri- 
tics themselves go along with them. 
Let us ascend into the galleries, and 
look about us: curious it is among 
the gods, to watch the reflection in the 
faces of the unsophisticated spectators 
of what is going on upon the stage: 
the unmoved, stolid look of the smock- 
frocked clown, and stupid stare of 
wonder of his female companion; one 
glance at them suffices to show that 
no ray of intellectual light can ever 
penetrate their hide-bound skulls: 
they came for the pantomime, and the 
antics of harlequin, columbine, panta- 
loon, and clown, make to them the 
highest attraction of the drama: upon 
them all the exertions of the first per- 
formers are utterly thrown away. 
Then there is the mustached life- 
guardsman, stiff, erect, with an “‘ eyes 
right” expression of countenance, and 
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military stolidity of face—yet let a 
flourish of trumpets be heard, or a 
stage combat attract his attention, then, 
mark how his countenance lightens, 
his eye flashes, and the spirit of the 
British soldier is developed. Let 
Keely, with his half stupid, doubly 
comical stare, appear upon the scene 
—not half so diverting is the stare of 
Keely, as the universal grin of a well- 
filled house—reminding us of a gleam 
of sunshine playing upon the surface 
of the waters, or, to speak theatrically, 
like the sudden rising of the footlights. 
Or let Harley, dancing on tiptoe 
across the stage, show his face, where- 
on Momus has set his seal, how 
hearty the guffaw that cachinnates 
round the regions occupied by the di- 
vinities—with what intense gratifica- 
tion do not the gods contemplate the 
mirth-inspiring man ? 

Verily, a student of human life and 
character will find as much food for 
observation before as behind the cur- 
tain. 

Talking of behind the curtain, re- 
minds us of our first introduction to 
that mysterious region—that manufac- 
tory of mimic worlds, where conjurers 
in fustian jackets and paper caps, 
without the help of Aladdin's lamp, 
change you a forest into a front par- 
lour ; a desert into a dining-room ; a 
stormy ocean into a flower garden; a 
palace into a den of thieves, on the 
sound of a boatswain’s whistle. When 
a boy, who has not longed for his in- 
troduction behind the scenes ? and who 
has not a latent longing to be behind 
the scenes, even when grown up to 
the stature of a man? Behind the 
scenes—there is deep meaning in those 
three words, whether we take them 
metaphorically or literally. At last, 
however, we attained to the object of 
our ambition—our friend, Sheridan 
Knowles, with his usual overflowing 
good-nature, gave us the entrée. Had 
the state entrance been opened to us, 
we could not have felt more honoured 
than when admitted to the only door 
where hitherto we had been denied 
admission ; saluting with profound 
respect a group of gentleman with 
palid and rather sallow faces, in whom 
we thought we saw kings, ghosts, ban- 


dits, conspirators, and what not, in 


undress, we entered the house ; grop- 
ing our way through a series of dark 
labyrinthine passages, sprinkled with 
saw-dust, and draperied with festoons 
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of cobwebs, fancifully disposed, we 
came at length upon a strange por- 
tentous vault, fitted with racks, wheels, 
pullies, hawsers, and divers instru- 
ments of torture: surely, thought we, 
those are the Tartarean shades of the 
theatre, where ghosts, dramatic and 
melo-dramatic, sprites, bottle and 
other imps, are condemned to inhabit. 
While pondering upon the uses of the 
intricate machinery, an ethereal being, 
clothed in white, who, we were in- 
formed, represented an attendant 
spirit, entered, engaged in conversa- 
tion with a gnome in a blue paste- 
board headpiece, with saucer eyes, 
who was engaged busily in eating 
bread and cheese, with radishes, of 
which the attendant spirit readily par- 
took. Going up stairs, we were de- 
tained by a violent altercation between 
Jupiter, who was gorgeously dressed 
with a magnificent gilt-paper crown, 
and gems of real paste, and one of the 
carpenters, charged with having fas- 
tened a bunch of shavings to the 
Thunderer’s rear, thereby exposing 
the Majesty of Olympus to the mock- 
ery of vulgar mortals: the culprit, to 
our unfeigned horror, addressed the 
father of the gods in a most irreverent 
manner, inviting him to proceed im- 


mediately to a certain place, which 
we had till now understood was ten- 
anted, not by the gods, but by gentle- 


men of the opposite benches! At the 
top of the stair stood Mercury, his 
caduceus in one hand, and a pot of 
porter in the other: we have heard of 


‘¢ The herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill,” 
but Mercury with a pot of porter was 
a novelty. Endeavouring to pass 
between the messenger of Jove and the 
wall, we happened to strike against 
the thunder—a thin plate of sheet-irun 
hanging to a nail in the wall, emit- 
ting, at our touch, an awful sound: 
close by, an imp was grinding a white 
substance, which we were told was 
powdered lightning. Passing towards 
the flat, by which you are to under- 
stand the scene crossing the middle of 
the stage, those at either side being 
termed wings, a carpenter tapped our 
shoulder, expressing his pleasure at 
our arrival, and intimating his readi- 
ness to accept the customary ‘ foot- 
ing,” as he called it, of a gallon of 
beer. Having satisfied this gentleman, 
we proceeded towards the green-room, 
encountering by the way the person 
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who performed clown in the panto~ 
mime, complaining bitterly to the 
stage-manager of columbine, who had 
‘* spoiled” him, or, in other words, 
wiped half the paint from his face, in 
return for some rather exceptionable 
familiarities in which the clown had 
thought proper to indulge, to the ex- 
quisite indignation of columbine afore- 
said. In the green-room, we found 
an individual of grave deportment, and 
majestic air, talking very loud, ap- 
parently proprietor of the theatre, and 
all that was therein : on enquiry, how- 
ever, we discovered that this great 
man was the low comedian of the 
house, enjoying the trifling salary of 
forty pounds a-week, and considering 
that the chief talent of this gentleman 
consists in grimacing and shrugging 
his shoulders, we could not help 
thinking his remuneration by no means 
inadequate. A tall, tallow-faced young 
lady, of about five-and-thirty, in a 
shabby bonnet and shawl, was detail- 
ing her theatrical grievances in a very 
hizh key to a lack-a-daisical young 
man—who assented to any thing the 
tallow-faced lady said with a nod, say- 
ing nothing in return, which indeed 
was impossible, the tallow-faced lady 
talking in a loud tragedy rant, with- 
out the slightest intermission. In a 
corner of the room sat a pretty girlin 
a very short tunic, with flesh- coloured 
silks, and ringlets down her back, 
busily engaged in reading a series of 
little three-cornoered billets, occasion- 
ally raising her eyes, and stealing a 
glance at an opposite mirror. We 
cannot say that we observed much of 
that good-fellowship and familiar in- 
tercourse between the brethren and 
sisters of the green-room which we 
had been led to expect: on the con- 
trary, we thought there appeared 
much ceremony and coolness in their 
intercourse—the cause of our disap- 
poiutment in this matter, we leave to 
wiser heads than ours to determine. 
If the playgoing reader expects at 
our hands a minute account of the 
architectural merit or demerit, the 
dimensions, altitudes, or capacities, 
of our several theatres, he is wofully 
mistaken, and must refer to the guide~ 
books upon the subject. We cannot 
afford to take up the pages of Black- 
wood with the information one finds 
in sundry works now on the shelves of 
our library, such as ‘* Drury Lane 
had its origin in a cockpit, but was 
afterwards called the Phoenix; that 
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ten of the actors, who formed part of 
the royal establishment, and were 
called ‘gentlemen of the great cham- 
ber,’ had ten yards of scarlet cloth, 
with a suitable quantity of lace, allow- 
ed them annually. That the Phoenix 
was destroyed by fire, but arose from 
its ashes, according to the custom of 
that wild fowl, at the bidding of a 
Wren. That the young Phoenix un- 
derwent many alterations, but finally 
had its neck twisted by Holland, who 
made a third Phoenix on the spot, with 
a gizzard capable of containing three 
thousand six hundred spectators. 
That owing to the embarrassments 
of poor Sherry, the face of the new 
Phoenix never was finished, and the 
entire fowl was one more roasted, in 
the spring of 1809, to the utter ruin 
of poor Sherry, and the great glory of 
Whitebread, the brewer, who hatched 
a fourth Phoenix, face and feathers 
inclusive, at the trifling expense of 
one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

There is a story extant of Sheridan 
the lessee, and Holland the architect, 
much too good to be omitted. The 
latter could by no means prevail upon 
the former to settle, that is, in plain 


English, to pay up his little bill ; and 
after hanging about Sherry’s house, 
and hovering over the theatre day after 
day, at last caught him one fine morn- 


ing attending a rehearsal. As soon 
as Sheridan saw him, he went up to 
the architect, exclaiming! “ My dear 
Holland, how d’ye do? You are the 
very man I wanted to see; I havea 
thousand apologies to make to you, 
and fully intended to call upon you 
as soon as the rehearsal was over.” 
Holland thanked him, and entered 
immediately upon the subject of their 
accounts, upon which Sheridan re- 
plied, «‘ My dear Holland, they sha'l 
all be settled in the course of the 
morning; but do you know, although 
for my part I am one of the most en- 
thusiastic admirers of the beauty of 
this theatre, which I think will remain 
for years a splendid monument of 
your taste and genius, yet they tell me 
that the people in the one shilling gal. 
lery can searcely hear a word that the 
performers utter?” Mr Holland ex- 
pressing his surprize at this remark, 
Bheridan said, *‘ Now, I will go up 
into the gallery, and you shall stay on 
the stage. I will address you, and 
you shall ascertain the truth of the 
observation yourself.” Sheridan, ac- 
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cordingly mounted up into the lofty 
region allotted to the gods, from 
whence he affected, in dumb show, 
and with much apparent emphasis, to 
address the architect, who stood in 
amazement below, repeatedly calling 
out, ** Speak louder, I can’t hear!” 
After some time spent in this manner, 
Sheridan descended, asking Holland 
if he heard him tolerably well? the 
latter declaring that he must confess 
that he had not heard a word Mr 
Sheridan had uttered ; whereupon the 
latter exclaimed, ‘* Why, Holland, 
I really know not how to believe you. 
Why, I have been bawling till I 
thought my lungs would have burst. 
Surely you have a cold this morning, 
that has prevented you from hearing 
me. Now, do you ascend the gallery, 
and speak to me.” With this pro- 
posal Holland immediately complied, 
and when after considerable fatigue 
he had reached that elevated spot, 
and had walked down to the front 
seat to address Sheridan from that 
tremendous height, he found no one 
on the stage! Sheridan had availed 
himself of the interval of their separa- 
tion to leave the theatre, and poor Mr 
Holland, who speedily discovered the 
hoax, had to encounter a thousand 
shifts and stratagems of the manager, 
before he could obtain another suc- 
cessful interview. 

When this unlucky house, under 
the mismanagement of Sheridan, was 
at the lowest ebb of popular disfavour, 
an afterpiece was produced called the 
Caravan, in which a part was allotted 
to a dog called Carlo, who was re- 
quired to jump into a small tank of 
water fixed in the middle of the stage, 
from whence he was to seize a doll, 
intended to imitate a child, and bring 
it onshore. Such was the infatuation 
of the people, that after having nearly 
deserted Drury Lane for a long time 
before, they returned in crowds to it, 
merely to see a living dog jump into 
a real piece of water. The folly 
spread among all classes; it was as 
difficult to squeeze into the pit or gal- 
leries, as it was to procure places in 
the boxes. A whimsical caricature 
appeared at the time, representing 
Carlo in the act of saving the manager 
from drowning. 

We recollect at this very house, 
some years ago, the performances be. 
ing the * ScHoot ror ScanpaL” and 
¢¢ CATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO,’ count- 
ing, at the rising of the curtain, eight- 
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een persons in ail parts of the house; 
yet soon after, when Van AmsBurcH 
converted the house into a ‘* mena- 
gerie,” regaling more senses than one 
with his wild animals, it was next to 
impossible to procure a place for love 
or money. But we must not rashly 
predicate a depraved taste in the 
town, from its occasional aberration 
into freaks and fancies illegitimate ; 
merit alone will not do for London— 
good things are not good every day 
in the year. There can be nothing 
better than roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding, yet to be condemned to eat no- 
thing else would utterly destroy the 
relish: it is the same with the drama; 
the town tires of the legitimate, grows 
cold, inattentive, and indifferent, takes 
a dislike to its ordinary diet, and de- 
vours liver with Sheridan’s water-dog, 
or crunches beef bones with Van Am- 
burgh’s lions. The town cannot bear 
to be compelled to an undeviating 
routine of first-rate tragedy, or accom- 
plished comedy: trivial, even childish 
things, with the gloss of extreme 
novelty, they run after with a delight 
the highest exercises of poesy and wit 
will at times fail to elicit; it is foolish 
in authors to whine over, and critics 
to cry out against this propensity ; it 
is of our nature, and we doit ourselves. 
If the greatest men that ever lived 
have not disdained to solace them- 
selves with the merest trifles, why 
should not the great public trifle also? 
It is only for a time that the infantile 
attractions preponderate; the public 
mind, tired of mere amusement, soon 
returns to him who can mingle amuse- 
ment with instruction. There must 
be intermittent periods, cold fits, to 
which the playgoing portion of the 
public will be ever subject; but these 
are not for all times, and the time in 
which we write shows a healthy re- 
action in this respect. 

The fortunes of Drury Lane have 
been, of late years, uniformly unpro- 
pitious, attributable, in a great degree, 
to the mismanagement of the commit- 
tee, desirous of attaining a greater 
rent than the lessees could by any rea- 
sonable possibility liquidate. Twenty- 
two years ago they demanded, and 
expected to receive, from ELisron, 
the sum of ten thousand two hundred 
pounds per annum, for fourteen years. 
The result of that unfortunate mana- 
ger’s speculation is well known; he 
became bankrupt, and from that day 
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until the present, when Macready has 
succeeded to the empire of Old Drury 
at a rent comparatively insignificant, 
the theatre has been the scene of suc- 
cessive managerial catastrophes, while 
the proprietors have had nothing to 
do but meet, grumble, abuse one an. 
other, and vote dead dividends. At 
present we have every hope of a re- 
suscitation of the legitimately dramatic 
“honours of this, our peculiarly national 
theatre, under the management of Mr 
Macready—a gentleman who, what- 
ever may be his merits or defects as a 
performer, is justly entitled to the 
merit, as manager, of sustaining with 
proper pride the respectability of the 
concern to which he has devoted his 
capital and talent. 

It is not our purpose to dwell mi- 
nutely upon the particulars of struc- 
ture or decoration in any of our 
theatres—that, as we have before 
stated, not falling within the scope of 
our proposed undertaking ; but we 
cannot help noticing—no one who 
enters Drury Lane theatre can help 
noticing—the extremely light, elegant 
and simple character of its interior’ 
the open-fluted, gilt Corinthian pillars 
on either side the stage, with the boxes 
enclosed by them, have a very rich 
and telling effect ; then the old green 
curtain cleared off, and replaced by a 
rich crimson, flounced deeply with 
gold fringe, drawing to either side, 
and disclosing a gorgeous drop-scene, 
is a vast improvement, though some- 
what heterodox—a theatre without a 
green curtain seeming like no theatre 
at all; the good taste displayed in the 
panels, crimson and gold forming 
broad unbroken masses, instead, as in 
some other houses, of being frittered 
away into little patches of colour and 
scrapes of gilding, giving to the gene- 
ral effect a trivial, gingerbread charac- 
ter. The pit, converted by back and 
side railings into so many stalls, is 
an admirable arrangement, obviating 
much railing of a less supportable 
character ; the accommodations of the 
dress and other circles are equally 
unexceptionable. 

Covent Garden Theatre, the younger 
sister, by fifty years, of old Drury, 
has fewer historical associations, with 
the more than counterbalancing ad- 
vantage of not having been more than 
once tried in the fire. This theatre 
had its origin in a patent granted to 
Sir William Davenant, whose com- 
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pany was styled the ‘ Duke's ser- 
vants,” in compliment to the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II. The 
original theatre was first opened by 
the celebrated Rich, about one hun- 
dred and ten years ago, and its career, 
though occasionally unprosperous, bas 
generally been more successful than 
that of its great rival of Drury. While 
the interior has not the rich and taste- 
ful elegance that, before the curtain, 
distinguishes the rival house, it may 
be asserted without any fear of con- 
tradiction, that under no manage- 
ment hitherto have all the acces- 
sories of the scene, down to the mi- 
nutest trifle—even the pattern of a 
shoe or the fashion of a glove—been 
so minutely, scrupulously, and fasti- 
diously attended to, as since the autho- 
rity in these matters has fallen into 
the hands of Vestris. The illusion of 
the scene is indeed, in some instances, 
perfect. Who that recollects, in Lon- 
pon AssuRANCE, the house in Glou- 
cestershire of Mr Harkaway, with its 
verandahs, Venetian blinds, plate glass 
windows, and splendid furniture seen 
here and there within; and then, the 
exquisite little flower garden surround- 
ing this hospitable mansion of “ a fine 
old English gentleman, one of the 
olden time,” and the gravel walks, 
upon which you might almost hear 
the pebbles crunch beneath the tread 
of the performers; who that recol- 
lects this exquisite scene does not envy 
the force of impudence that procured 
for Mr Pye Hillary an invitation to 
such comfortable quarters? Thedraw- 
ing-room scene in the same play, too, 
was really an introduction to fashion- 
able life : we were let in by that scene 
to the mansion of a person of first-rate 
fortune and refined taste: we, who have 
no opportunity of knowing how the war 
is carried on among folks of ten or 
twelve thousand a-year, are indebted 
to the manager of this theatre for a 
letter of introduction: we are quite 
serious when we say that the minute 
attention to the conventionalities of 
genteel life displayed in the scenes of 
London Assurance—and for which 
we are altogether indebted to the taste 
and judgment of the management—is 
a lesson of minor morals; and that, 
from witnessing that representation, a 
person who may have had the mis- 
fortune to have his education ne- 
glected, will learn more of the life of 
good society than he could learn in a 
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twelvemonth from ‘ Hints on Eti- 
quette”’ or the lessons of a dancing- 
master. 

In the ‘* MipsummMer Nicurt’s 
Dream,” in like manner, it was de- 
lightful to see the creations of Shak- 
speare realized to the utmost capacity 
of scenic effect; indeed, not only in 
this, but in every other production of 
this house, there is not left to the eye of 
the most fastidious any thing to wish 
for. The exquisite taste that per- 
vaded the Olympic, under the same 
management, is transferred to a more 
extended sphere, and is displayed 
with greater breadth and concentra- 
tion of effect. 

At the rival house, too, a royal 
academician, and one of no mean re- 
putation, does not disdain to lend his 
pencil to illustrate the compositions 
of HanpEL; so that we may safely 
say, taking all things into account, 
that the fastidious and capricious 
public were never so liberally catered 
for by both our managers of the pa- 
tent theatres than at the present mo- 
ment. 

At the little theatre in the Hay- 
market the manager goes on very 
steadily, satisfied probably with the 
patronage the public so liberally ex- 
tend to him; but it cannot be denied, 
that to an epicurean playgoer, one 
who must have something to stimu- 
late, astonish, delight, or even to con« 
demn, the Haymarket is not the place : 
sensations are not the rage there ; old 
stock pieces are played by the old 
stock company, old Strickland and 
the rest, until we are positively unable 
to stand it any longer: then comes a 
novelty—five acts of third-rate com- 
mon-places, delivered by fifth-rate 
characters, hardly held together by a 
tenth-rate plot;.the hero stalking, 
talking, moralizing, and sentiment- 
alizing through the whole affair, the 
rest of the characters forming a stage 
auditory, unable to get in a word 
edgeways. This, with the interior of 
a gambling-house for scenic effect, 
and the hero proposing to one young 
lady, another young lady for whom he 
had formerly proposed standing by all 
the while, by way of a situation-—this 
sort of thing, which is called a play, 
published at four mortal “ tanners” 
a copy, and turned out with some 
short, sharp, taking title, such as 
*¢Gammon,” * FusTIAN,” ** RuBBISH,”” 
‘¢ Humpue,” ** Bamsoo,” ** GIBLETs,” 
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«¢ CowHEEL,” or the like, is a thing for 
boarding-schools to visit bodily, and 
for man-milliners—for whom indeed 
this description of drama seems chiefly 
intended—to swear by! 

When the run of this precious pro- 
duction is over, the Haymarket puts in 
the waggonsagain: “Town anD Coun- 
try” for instance, with WaLtack, 
who really should refuse to play the 
part, working like a coal-whipper 
through the semi-sentimentalism and 
half-heroics of that incarnation of 
rustic blockheadism, Reuben Glenroy ; 
“SPEED THE PLovuGH,” and all that 
sort of clod-hopping, which did very 
well in the days of bob-wigs and spen- 
cers, but really is as unsuitable to the 
taste of our time, as one of Pickford’s 
heavy vans to carry the mail, or a 
west country barge to the purposes of 
transatlantic communication. 

The taste of the town at present— 
and managers ought to look to this— 
seems to have settled upon operatic 
performances, and upon comedies of 
everyday life. With regard to the 


former, we presume that it is one of the 
rages that attack the town at intervals, 
like hot fits of an ague: the magic 
name of Keme.e, and the talent of the 
young lady who at present so worthily 


sustains the credit of her name, have 
had a good deal to do in making operatic 
entertainments the fashion; and, as 
light, elegant, and, to the masses, novel 
entertainments, it is possible that they 
may continue in vogue as long as our 
native talent is able to sustain their 
peculiar character and spirit. But 
with respect to the latter, the popular 
taste has, within the last few years, 
sustained a decided revolution: even 
the highly polished, epigrammatic wit, 
and terse, pointed, sparkling dialogue 
of Sheridan fail to please now, as they 
used, because it is not in nature to 
have a concentration of wit in every 
scene, a bon mot in every question, in 
every reply a repartee: the quick, 
nimble, apprehensive, are delighted, 
no doubt, but the masses cannot seize 
as it flies the sparkling evanescence 
of the dialogue: whereupon these 
exquisite gems of art are for the closet 
oftener than for the stage, and for the 
few rather than the many. Much less 
can the improved, educated, and re- 
fined taste of our time relish the heavy 
sentiment, dull conceit, wire-drawn 
dialogues, awkward plots, or charac- 
ter caricatured of the moralizing 
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drama: nobody will pay to be preach- 
ed at from the stage, when they can 
be preached at from the pulpit for 
nothing. The slow school has quite 
gone otf the hooks, done to shivers: 
we laugh heartily at stilted tragedy— 
indeed, tragedy is out of date; and 
sentimental comedy affects us contra- 
riwise: the ideal, mystificatory, mouth- 
ing, stalk-horsing, fog-in-a-bottle five 
act play system will, be assured, come 
down by the run,-and nothing under 
a peerage will sustain the reputation 
of the man who sticks to it: the play- 
going world is wide awake now; we 
have made a grand discovery of late 
years, that (ze still /ives, that charac- 
ter is to be caught from common life 
—that life which delights us in the 
representation, because it is our life in 
the reality—which amusesand instructs 
us because we know it—which strikes 
us like the faithful portrait of an old- 
remembered friend—it is this life of 
common everyday life that takes us 
by storm in dramatic as in narrative 
representation. The distinguished 
and popular Boz was the first, of late 
years, who cured the public of that 
short-sightedness that could see nothing 
amusive or instructive in the life that 
lay close under their eyes: what he 
has done off the stage, the town now 
delights to see done on it. Take, for 
example, the success of the popular 
performance of ** Lonpon Assur- 
ANCE,” than which we cannot adduce 
a more striking instance of the 
strength as well as the direction of 
the tide of public favour ; the critics, 
to be sure, said a great many critical 
things in its disparagement; to wit, 
that the plot was commonplace—so 
are the plots of common life: that the 
dialogue was occasionally dull—so are 
the dialogues even of critics occasion- 
ally dull: that many of the good 
things were borrowed—so are a great 
many of our good things borrowed: 
that the interest sometimes flags—so 
does the interest of daily life some- 
times flag: what, in fact, are these 
objections but so many confirmatory 
testimonies to the concurrence of this 
representation of common life, or pro- 
totype, with its original ? 

Having thrown away a word or two 
upon the state of the public taste, at 
the time we are writing, as regards 
matters theatrical, we can scarcely 
consider this part of our subject com- 
plete, while omitting any considera- 
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tion of our present state and prospects 
of dramatic talent, as exhibited in the 
author and actor. Of the former we 
will speak, when we come to consider 
the literary character in the gross; of 
the latter, we can find no better oppor- 
tunity to say a few words than the 
present. We cannot boast at the 
present moment of any actor, male or 
female, who stands alone, unapproach- 
able, unsurpassable, whose position is 
so lofty, and so sure, that it cannot, 
save by death, be shaken—such a po- 
sition as Garrick, JoHn Kems_e, 
Srppons, Kean, held by common 
suffrage, and universal assent—there 
is no such individual on our boards— 
no monarch player domineers over the 
mimic world. Weare in that state of 
interregnum in which talent becomes 
more prominent, and pains-taking 
more praiseworthy, from the oppor- 
tunity afforded by vacancies in the 
very highest walks of the drama for 
any worthy of the post of honour to 
assume it; but no such gifted indivi- 
dual appears; the public, wise men of 
the East, are waiting for the rising of 
a star, that they may follow it, but no 
star arises to greet their longing eyes, 
The historic giants—the future Gar- 
ricks, Siddonses, and Keans, are in 
embryo, and will bestow their treasures 
upon posterity. Mediocrity on the 
stage seems the character of the pre- 
sent day. The rare union of the 
mental and physical attributes that 
alone form the great actor, are want- 
ing to our tragedians ; there is one— 
we will not mention names, either in 
praise or blame, these gentlemen hav- 
ing, like Highland chiefs, their respec- 
tive factions, who would tear us into 
pieces if we breathed on the lustre 
and perfect chrysolite of their choice. 
We will only pause to remark how 
absurd it is to find fault with some 
people for believing in the infallibility 
of a Pope, when we find ether people 
—and people, too, who might know 
better—trumpeting their belief in the 
infallibility of a player. This is one 
of the grand sources of error, perpe- 
tually welling up from the hearts of 
men, who make to themselves a god 
of their idolatry—men of cliques, cri- 
tics playing upon one man like Paga- 
nini upon one cat-gut, or rather not 
so much playing on the man, as play- 
ing the man upon the public. This 
course has been adopted with respect 
to oneeminent tragedian, whose acting 


without the sphere of his faction, that 
is to say, with the town at large, is 
positively unpopular, yet is he a man 
of education, taste, and mind—can 
grasp the scope and scanning of his 
author as forcibly, more sd, perhaps, 
than any man living, and is as com- 
pletely master of the technicalities, or 
secondary business of his art; yet, 
what is the fact ? nature having denied 
him the mobility of facial muscle, the 
erratic eye, wandering and lightening, 
or sadly fixed with the changing ex» 
pression of the moment; the modu- 
lated voice, full and sonorous in 
development, soft and silvery in 
retentive passages ; but, above all, the 
almost mysterious power, which only 
the very first tragedians ever possessed, 
or ever will possess, of absorbing, 
losing, merging the actor in the 
character—the player in his play; 
this eminent tragedian is not only 
not enthusiastically admired, but 
with the great bulk of the town is, as 
we have said, positively unpopular. 
The fact is, nature has denied him 
the physique for the successor of 
Kean; we do not know that we have 
not done him more than justice, when 
we said that all the mental attributes 
of success belong to him—for we 
think we have observed, that inten- 
sity of feeling is often wanting ; but 
no matter what may be the refinement 
of a man’s taste, his knowledge of 
his profession, or his desire for its 
elevation and _ respectability — all 
which, the gentleman we allude to 
possesses in an eminent degree—if he 
never can play any body but himself, 
play whatever he will; if the tone of 
voice, never varied and never pleasing, 
the face and its expression ever and 
always the same; the stage tread, 
nay, even the turn of the head, forbid 
to imagine for a moment that we are 
looking at Coriolanus, or Richard, or 
Macbeth, and not at Mr So-and-So, 
of the Theatre Royal—which you 
please. 

We do not imagine that the warm- 
est admirers of this gentleman can 
take offence at our enumeration of 
defects with which the man himself 
has nothing to reproach himself, any 
more than he has because he may be 
six feet high, or have a mark upon 
his nose. They will say, perhaps, that 
it is ungenerous to mention the defects 
of nature, as precluding a man from 
taking the highest rank his profession 
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or the public can bestow; but in re- 
turn, we take the liberty to enquire 
whether it be not more than ungene- 
rous—whether it be not unjust to the 
man, as well as to the public, to set 
up as the great tragedian of the day, 
one whose natural defects deprive him 
of half—the lesser half, we cheerfully 
admit—of those attributes that must 
necessarily unite in him who hopes to 
live beyond his age as a first-rate 
tragic actor ? 
At another house, we find one more 
of the spoilt children of newspaper 
criticism—and we will say, that if we 
wished evil to any man of talent, it 
would be that he should become the 
idol of a petty clique, and be by them 
exalted to a genius. We believe the 
ruin of many a young man of promi- 
sing parts, who, had he been let alone, 
would have struggled and toiled night 
and day to rise to the level of his own 
estimation of what a man ought to do 
towards excellence—may be traced to 
the absurd and unreasonable promises 
of injudicious critics, who, wishing to 
push him forward, often throw him 
upon his face, never to rise again. 
When a man gets a clique of this sort 
at his back, he becomes insolent, idle, 
and conceited, fancies that the ap- 
plauses of critics reflect the approba- 


tion of the public, and that all that 


man can do, he does. Alas, how 
many birds of Jove—or, by Jove—whoy 
thinking they have power to wing an 
eagle’s flight, “‘ with an eye that never 
winks, and a pinion that never tires,” 
are. found, upon making trial, griev- 
ously afflicted with the pip, and mar- 
vellously weak in the pen-feather! If 
we might soar so far above our humble 
flight, as to venture a word of advice 
to a child of genius, it would be this 
—that, secluding himself studiously 
from praise, more especially of sets or 
cliques of men, he should study to de- 
serve his own: this, if he have the 
spirit of a man athirst for lasting 
fame, he will never possess ; for excel- 
lence is above the clouds, and the 
nearest approach to it is made only by 
him who is ever struggling to attain 
it. Sets and cliques give reputation 
at too cheap a rate, at a rate far below 
the price a man who wishes the 
sterling article is willing to pay for 
it; in the solitude of his chamber let 
aman study to estimate himself, not 
in a circle of applauding friends ; the 
greatest minds have ever stood alone, 
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and kept aloof from tittle-tattle criti- 
cism, and the praises that flow from 
the lips of gossips. What is it that 
makes a paltry academician think 
himself a great painter? Because 
he is of the academy. What coerces 
members of the British Association 
for the encouragement of eating, 
drinking, and gadding, into the belief 
that they are philosophers? Because 
their fellow-philosophers tell them so, 
What makes a youth, who may by 
accident find his verses edged into a 
periodical, consider himself a Words- 
worth? Because old ladies of both 
sexes read them with pleasure. What 
makes any man a fool, but the foolish 
praises of hasty, injudicious, and par- 
tial admirers ? 

We were going to observe that the 
son, not the successor, of the greatest 
tragedian of our time, has suffered 
much from this propensity to praise 
assailing him at the outset of his pro- 
fessional career; at the time, too, 
when the memory of his distinguished 
father, who was a great actor because 
he couldn't help it—the soul, fire, and 
intensity of genius breaking forth in 
every look he wore, in every line he 
uttered, which, if he would, he could 
not have suppressed—was fresh in the 
public mind. Study, labour, a fair 
share of talent, and, above all, bearing 
his faculties meekly, have enabled him 
to overcome both his friends and the 
memory of his great predecessor, so 
as to sustain a highly creditable posi- 
tion in his profession ; but we hear no 
more of the great son of a great father 
—such phenomena are rare indeed, 
and this is not of them. 

There is no high comedian upon 
the stage. Our dramatic gentlemen 
are, since the retirement of Charles 
Kemble, the most extraordinary 
sticks—there is not one who can either 
look, speak, or act the finished gentle. 
man of our, or any other day. Why 
should we be astonished at this, how- 
ever, when even off the stage the 
accomplished gentleman is so extreme- 
ly rare? Some are foppish, overdoing 
their man; others, slow, heavy, and 
languid, ape feebly the cool noncha- 
lance of the man of fashion, which 
none, save the man of fashion, can 
perform with effect, for, in him, this 
is not acting, but natural ; he acquires 
his manner from his position, and is 
= he is, because thus he has ever 

een. 
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“ Snug lying in the abbey.”—RIvats. 


There are one or two exhibitions— 
though it is hardly respectful to call 
them by that shilling-associated title— 
which we have postponed, for the pur- 
pose of trying to do justice to the 
great names with which they are asso- 
ciated, and the historical, classical, 
and personal recollections to which a 
visit to either of them—the Azsry and 
the Tower—zgive rise. But we find, 
with regret, the more we ponder and 
reflect upon all those repertories 
of national monuments—whether the 
bones of the mighty dead in the one or 
their trophies in the other—whether 
we contemplate the scene of tears, 
groans, sighs, and weary nights and 
days of captivity in the Tower, or 
tread lightly over the hallowed spot 


“ Where even the great find rest, 
And blended lie th’ oppressor and the 
oppress’d ”— 


we feel more and more incapable of 
treating these memorable places in the 
way, and with that high tone they 
merit. 

There is something in the system 
by which one is compelled to visit 
both the Abbey and the Tower—dri- 
ven in a crowd, like a flock of sheep, 
before the warder or ranger who acts 
as shepherd, which is death to all 
romance, and, as Burns has it, * hare 
dens a’ within, and petrifies the feel- 
ing ;” then the telling down of six- 
pences upon the nail, as if we were 
going into a “bus,” has something 
in it, we know not what, that reduces 
the current of your thoughts into a 
sixpenny level, and effectually puts an 
end to all the pleasure you proposed 
to yourself to derive from meditation. 
Your idea of the place becomes de- 
graded into that of a sixpenny show; 
and when you are hustled by a crowd 
of curious impertinents, cockneys, pri- 
vate soldiers—who get in for nothing 
—aborigines from the provinces, and 
the like, we defy the utmost powers of 
abstraction to carry you beyond the 
notion that you are merely going 
through the vulgar routine of sight- 
seeing ; killing, in short, one of the 
lions. 

If we could choose our time—if the 


Abbey and the Tower, instead of 
being let to small parties at sixpence 
a-head, could be hired by the day or 
hour, like one of Searle's eight-oared 
cutters, would we not have a meal of 
them? Yea, even a banquet; we 
would feast, revel in recollections, and 
the reader should have our tedious- 
ness willingly bestowed upon him, 
even at the risk of a surfeit. For a 
visit to the Tower, we should choose 
the early dawn of a cold, grey, autum- 
nal morning, when the sighing wind, 
detaching the yellow leaf, should gently 
lay it at our feet, emblem of the fate 
of all things human—long ere the stir 
of busy foot was abroad, and while 
yet the even tread of the sentinel on 
the battlements, and the answering 
echo of his fcotfall, were the only 
sounds that met the ear, would we 
seat ourselves pensively in the melan- 
choly prison-chamber, or spell over 
and over again the rude memorials of 
their captivity, inscribed by the falter- 
ing hands of hopeless captives—writing 
their own epitaphs! 

The Abbey we should visit in a 
mild evening in spring, when the 
warm sun—element of kindling life— 
streams his declining rays through the 
traceried window, and when all the 
world without is springing into renew- 
ed existence- How awful the thought 
that Aere, within these walls, there is 
no spring :— 


‘* The spring returns, but not to them the 
spring, 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or 
morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom or summer's sun, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face di- 
vine.” 


Here is perpetual winter—here the 
cold hand of death keeps down rebel- 
lious spirits that brooked not the 
supremacy of kings, and forbids alike 
monarchs further to oppress, or slaves 
longer to succumb—all base earth, 
royal, noble, gentle, and simple. 
Kings, warriors, what are they here 
but cowards and slaves? What is all 
that is left of the greatest, mightiest, 
and best of them, worth ?—old bones, 
five pounds for twopence. Above 
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those bones what remain to do them 
honour?—a cold stone, a noseless 
block, a cherub blubbering, fame blow- 
ing a noiseless trumpet, an epitaph 
recording evéry virtue—they had not! 

And, after all, was it for the honour 
of being deposited in this lofty and 
well-proportioned bone-house, that the 
crumbling dust below these marbles 
kept the world in hot water? We stamp 
upon the vault where lays all that the 
rats have left of Elizabeth our queen, 
and the reverberated sound quivers 
around the tomb of her sister and her 
victim, Mary of Scotland. Did the 
heartless old woman dream that she 
would rot in the next cellar? 


‘Drop upon Fox’s tomb a tear, 
Twill trickle to his rival’s bier ;” 


an’ if it will, where was the use of 
those men keeping at such mortal dis- 
.tance, and interchanging words of high 
d: fiance through life, when death lays 
them here, at heads and tails, like beg- 
gars in St Giles’s? We are here, and 
we tell you, Edward the Confessor, 
Richard the Second, Elizabeth, and the 
rest of the royal skeletons—and you, 
meaner phosphates of dukes, princes, 
field-marshals, admirals of the red, 
courtiers, ministers of state—and you 
also, crackskulls of Poets’ Corner— 
that the humble individual who has 
the honour to address you—we, even 
we, the warm blood careering merrily 
through these blue veins; our osteo- 
logy kept together by sinewy liga- 
ments, wrapped up in warm surtouts 
of good stout muscle, and covered 
with its appropriate cuticle; able to 
move about and go whether we list, 
take the air, hear the lark earol, and 
look at the sunbeams dancing on the 
rippling waters; yea, we consider our- 
self worthier, greater, mightier than 
ye all! 

Hark iu yowr ear, Bess, down be- 
low—can you sign our death- warrant? 
We should rather think not, old lady ! 
Where are your lying poets, idola- 
trous courtiers, your pet dogs of 
humanity, your two-legged poodles, 
yea, and your wise men—where is 
that old muff, Burleigh ; where honest 
Walsingham ; where courtly Leices- 
ter; where gallant Essex, and still 
more gallant Raleigh? Where is 
Anthony Rudd, who preached before 
you, and told you that age “ had fur- 
rowed your face, and besprinkled 
your hair with its meal?” Where 
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are all the poor wretches you put to 
death, d’ye hear ? 

No answer. 

Lie still, ye unimportant, useless 
dead—what are ye now more than 
meanest dust? The present crier of 
the court at Westminster Hall over 
the way, is of more moment in the 
eyes of men than the whole lot of ye 
—yea, even the live beadle of Pancras 
parish is more gorgeous, and Coroner 
Wakley oftener in the mouths. of 
men. What had you in life more 
than I have now ?—power, flattery, 
pomp? power, to abuse it—flattery to 
be befooled in the ear with—and 
pomp, to contrast with the dank, dark 
hole wherein are stowed away your 
miserable relics. Bah! let me Zéve— 
as long as I can, as well as I can, and 
as contented as I can; let me thank 
God for what I have, which is better 
to me than all your subterraneous 
majesties and graces ever had; be 
yours the preterite, mine the present 
and the future tense ; and when death 
comes for his debt, what can befall me 
worse than to be like yon—buried and 
forgotten?- Where will be, then, in 
brief, the difference between us? no 
more than this—you rot within, I 
without Westminster Abbey. 

To come down a peg or two, 
leaving meditations to Hervey, who 
understood that sort of thing, the 
Abbey is a pleasant lounge in warm, 
or we should rather say very hot 
weather: then, it is of the tempera- 
ture of an ordinary ice-house, and 
with a pair of cork soles, a muffler, 
and a skull-cap—without which no 
one who does not wish to join com- 
pany with the illustrious dead should 
enter the fane—we can get on very 
pleasantly: depositing your hat and 
cane with a foolish-faced, whisker- 
fringed man in a black gown in Poet’s 
Corner, you dangle about, looking at 
the tomb of John Dryden, observing, 
by the way, thatthe nobleman who had 
the honour of contributing the stone— 
a Duke of Buckingham, we believe— 
has had his own name cut in letters as 
large as those of the great man he 
professes tocommemorate: this is like 
the picture of Jacky Tar going to 
heaven holding on by a bishop’s tail ! 
Whitbread the brewer put up a bust 
of Milton in Cripplegate Church, but 
he had the good taste not to inscribe 
beneath it, “* put up here by Whit- 
bread the brewer:” however, when a 
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_duke does a handsome thing, he has 
a right to take care that his merit shall 
be handsomely acknowledged. 

In that corner behold tle chastest 
tablet and best inscription in the 
church, 

© RARE BEN JOHNSON! 


There is the tablet to the memory of 
poor Goldsmith, the profile of the poet 
—a true Hibernian profile, by the way 
—with the inscription from the pen of 
the great Sam. Johnson: thenthere is 
the monument to Shakspeare, and 
Prior, and Gay, and—but a batch has 
by this time been collected, and you 
are desired to meve onward, stopping 
only to deposit your “ tizzy” on the 
tomb of some defunct Abbot, who has 
the perpetual chink of silver rattling in 
his ear—pity the good old soul cannot 
hear it—and you are free of the house. 
The guides, as we have said, conduct 
you at such a rapid rate, that you have 
no time to admire or think over what 
you see: in fact, each chapel would 
occupy with pleasure an entire day, 
and that of Henry VII. you would 
hardly thoroughly exhaust in two ; 
when the guides leave you, however, 
you ean stroll more at leisure through 
the body of the church—and if you 
have a sentimental fellow-meditator— 
one who will not talk, but who will 
think with you, there is no greater 
pleasure of the calm, contemplative 
kind, than flitting from tomb to tomb, 
and pausing to reeall wandering recol- 
lections of the doings in the flesh of 
the mouldering tenants below. As 
an effeet of contrast, you cannot. do 
better than spend the fore part of your 
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day in Westminster Hall, amid the 
rush of witnesses and clients, the bustle 
of attorneys, 

The tedious forms, the solemn pate, 

The pert dispute, the dull debate, 

The drowsy bench, the babbling hall— 


and then walk across the way to the 
Abbey. The vanity of all human 
ambitions cannot be more forcibly il- 
lustrated. Inthe Hall, you see learned 
gentlemen in wigs, crowing, arguing, 
and combating like rival bantams for 
fame. You see hordes— perfect 
swarms of the briefless, condemned for 
life to look on while other men are 
eating ; or, what is an hundred-fold 
worse, to listen, while other men. are 
speaking, for the hopeless thirst of 
fame. You behold awful, eminent 
judges on the bench, representing 
years of midnight anxiety and toil, 
employed in reaching that envied 
elevation, for the hope of fame. Half 
a minute's walk brings you to a silent 
city, where kings, heroes, beauties, 
titles, fortunes, sleep neglected—the 
sleep of death—no one remembering, 
earing for, or troubling their heads 
about them. We behold ia the tombs 
how petty is grandeur—how puny, 
power—beauty, how unsightly—fame, 
how obseure — fortune, how mean ; 
and if, after this, we return to the 
legal arena, so far from seeing any 
thing admirable, or mighty, or great, 
we behold a little busy hive of sting- 
ing unprofitable creatures, humming 
and droning away their little lives, 
and leaving no more lasting memories 
behind them than the drones of the 
hive of lesser insects. 


KitLep, Wounpep, AND MissINc. 


When we take a lounging walk 
along the Strand, through Temple 
Bar, down Fleet Street, up Ludgate 
Hill, into Cheapside, turning on our 
heel at the Mansion-House to look 
about us, contemplating the intense 
life and concentrated bustle of the 
scene, deafened with the babel of dis- 
cordant sounds—earts, drays, wag- 
gons, whip-cracking, blaspheming, 
blocking-up; or, sauntering westward 
through Bond Street, the Squares, 
and away to the Park, at half-past 
five o'clock in the London season, 
who would think—or who, with eyes 
and ears, or, if he have any brains, 
with brains full of all around bim 


This sentence is like to wax con- 
sumedly long—who, we say, would 
think that all the world was not here? 
or, that there should be such a thing as 
disease, imprisonment, or death, in a 
world of life, action, and energy like 
this ? 

Alas! we see not the pride, pomp, 
and cireumstance of glorious London 
in our out-o-’doors perambulations. 
We contemplate the battle, delighted 
with the noise of musketry and can- 
non, the clash of sabres, the waving of 
banners above the sulphury air, the 
neighing of the war-horse, and the 
sound of the trumpet; or, it may be, 
we are fighting our own battle, as 
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most of us are in London, striving to 
cut down our neighbour and set our 
foot upon his neck ; or, engaged in the 
more congenial avocation of plunder, 
have no time to contemplate other 
battles than our own—we see not the 
dying, we hear not the groans of the 
wounded, and pressing on, as our fate 
may determine, to victory or death, 
we leave to women and children thie 
business of burying the dead! 

We have no time to be sick in Lon- 
don; men of business may die, to be 
sure, now and then, but no man of 
business ever was known to be sick in 
London: time is money, and sickness, 
consuming our time, is a thief and a 
robber; sickness is a very pleasan® 
thing for those who have nothing better 
to do, but we Londoners cannot af- 
ford such luxuries. We have our busi- 
ness to mind, and not the spleen or the 
vapours ; and the result is, that troub- 
ling ourselves very little about the va- 
pours or the spleen, the spleen and 
the vapours take themselves off into 
the country, and fasten themselves on 
the rural gentlemen in rainy weather. 
There is no more salubrious, we were 
going to say air, but that would be a 
crammer—but there is no more salu- 
brious life than life in London. We 
appeal to the bilis of mortality ; we 
would appeal to the office of the Re- 
gistrar General in Somerset House, 
if we could believe that documents is- 
suing out of Whig cflices could be any 
other than lies by authority ; but if is 
a known fact, and your physician wiil 
tell you so, that there is no more heal- 
thy place to live in than London. 

Granted that the air is twice as 
thick as the air in barbarous regions, 
then as your true-born Cockney, in 
Douglas Jerrold’s farce of the “ Priso» 
ner of War” says, it will last twice as 
long; but the truth is, breathing is 
for idle people, and we by no means 
envy the effeminate voluptuary who 
sips air as he would sip claret. We 
are content to breathe dense air in 
town, because we cannot have town 
without it ; but air is not necessarily 
bad because it smacks of society. The 
doctors say that London is the worst 
place in the world for a practitioner, 
because of the absence of epidemics ; 
there is no typhus, no small-pox, no 
plague, (plague take it,) no intermit- 
tent or continued fevers, no nothing, 
except as the workhouse doctor, who 
attends us in common with the other 


casual poor, observes, the influenza, 
and that, says the doctor, is but a 
snivelling complaint after all. The 
workhouse doctor iaforms us, that 
there is but one disease in London 
which oversteps the average—disease 
of the heart; and, when we think of 
the devilish work a fellow has to make 
the two ends meet—when we know 
that if a man, an author for example, 
lifts his head a moment from his desk 
—if an orator stops to spit, an artist to 
wash his brushes—a thousand penny- 
less, characterless, brainless brutes are 
on the watch to offer their dis-ser- 
vices, aud to do that for next to 
nothing which is nothing worth, it is 
truly no marvel, if men, struggling 
with the unfair odds that beset the 
adventurer in London life, find their 
pumps worn out long before their 
time, or that that malady of the poets, 
a broken heart, instead of being, as 
hitherto, a dreamy fiction—a figure 
expressing the worn-out, shattered 
spirit—should be a sad reality, and a 
supplementary addition to the many 
ills that flesh is heir to. © 

It may be safely averred—and let 
the College of Physicians contradict 
it—that no place of the like popula- 
tion, in town or country, has a more 
enviable freedom from bodily disease 
than the world we live in—London, 
that is to say ; but in the like ratio of 
our exceptions from physical, we are 
deplorably afflicted with mental infir- 
mities. Suicides—those tragedies of 
domestic life, frequent memorials of 
excited hope, fear, jealousy, despair, 
hatred of life, loathing of pleasure 
pursued to excess, false ideas of hon. 
our, and a thousand nameless and in- 
appreciable things, present themselves 
before our memories—so Many argu- 
ments, that the mind here makes the 
disease: the artificial system is car- 
ried too far, and the soul is torn and 
harassed out of the yet healthy body. 
Then, of madness, raving, and melan- 
choly, our hospitals of Bethlem, Han- 
well, and St Luke’s, give us more 
than our fair proportion. These are 
our plagues, our moral plagues—these 
our epidemics, epidemics of the soul. 
But to return:— 

Where are all the killed, wounded, 
and missing of this gladiatorial arena— 
this great battle-field—this temple of 
anti-socialism—this mighty exponent 
of the competitive principle? What 
has become of those hors de combat in 
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the hand-to-hand struggle of life ? 
Alas! nobody, save some useless, 
dreamy, sentimentalizing animal, not 
worth twopence, like ourselves, has 
leisure to think a moment upon sub- 
jects whose zonsideration—never pay / 

Where are all the superannuated 
veterans of our metropolis—people of 
the last century—quinga, sexa, hepta, 
and octogenarians—grandfathers and 
grandmothers of the town ? where are 
our Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals 
of civil life? Few old people—decid- 
edly old, we mean—are to be seen in 
the strong current of our leading 
thoroughfares : they would be trodden 
down and trampled upon in the rush 
of vigorous life. It is on the sheltered 
sides of private streets, when the sun 
is warm and high, and the flags dry 
and clean, that you will see the vene- 
rable grey-head, the crutch-headed 
cane, and the shrivelled galligaskins, 
creeping forth to take the air; here, 
and to the suburbs and environs, an- 
tiquated consols and reverend long 
annuities retire; jointures in bom- 
bazeens, and rent charges in stomach- 
ers, high-heeled shoes, and spectacles, 
abound. Dorcas associations are mul- 
titudinous ; and to the poor are distri- 
buted more tracts than halfpence. 
Companions, readers—wretches hired 
for their victuals to bear the peevish 
insolence of age—are seen creeping 
about with their employers, tending 
their tottering steps, and looking even 
more wretched than they. Chemists’ 
shops abound ; and broad brass plates, 
indicating the proximity of medical 
and surgical attendance, stare the in- 
valid in the face from every second 
door. 

In a neat little garden, or shrub- 
bery, for example, you may see a ve- 
nerable old gentleman seated, basking 
in the sun, while a group of long- 
haired, bright-eyed grandchildren 
gambol about his feet, upon whose 
little tricks and antics the grandpapa 
smiles with grave complacency: or in 
a Bath chair, steadily propelled along 
the pavement by a stalwart footman, 
guided by a handsome lad of sixteen, 
and flanked on either side by a lovely 
girl, the mother of a fine family, thus 
nobly accompanied, takes the air : or, 
in a patent carriage, propped up by 
piles of down, reclines alanguid beauty 
of fashion, looking more anxious and 
unhappy than if she sold Lucifer 
matches at a halfpenny a box. 
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Lord, when we think of it, who 
would not be old, gouty, paralytic, 
or rheumatic under such favourable 
circumstances! happy they who take 
to their beds with the consciousness 
of having sons, sons’ wives, daugh- 
ters, and daughters’ daughters solicit- 
ous for their recovery every day, and 
all day long: who can tie up the 
knocker, and silence, by the help of 
the tan-yard, the very stones of the 
street ; can command the retired room, 
the southern aspect, the close fitting 
curtains, the noiseless step, the skill of 
Chambers, Bright, or Holland; who 
recover amid the congratulations and 
the smiles, or experience the sighs 
and tears of dutiful children and af- 
fectionate relations! We envy the 
sick and dying—in elegant houses in 
the squares, where even a sick room, 
looking out upon conservatories, shrub- 
beries, and enlivened by singing birds, 
must be a paradise! What a pleasure 
it must be to be laid up, and how com- 
fortably ill these great people must 
be: call to ask how the great man 
does, powdered lackey in purple 
plushes, and white coat covered with 
lace, like uniform of Austrian gene- 
ral officers, pokes bulletin into your 
hand :— 


** His Grace passed rather a sleepy 
night, and was heard to snore at in- 
tervals: about daybreak, his Grace 
coughed twice, and the physicians 


were sent for. His Grace fell asleep 
again, but without further snoring, 
and woke up at half-past twelve, call- 
ing for sherry and a biscuit.” Visi- 
ter expresses delight, and so forth; 
writes his name in visiter’s book with 
silver pen, presented by the man of 
plushes, and the door flung wide open 
by the fat porter, who has roused him- 
self for the moment out of his habitual 
lethargy and leathern chair ; visiter 
takes his leave, praying heaven to 
spare a life so dear as that of his Grace 
to all who expect to get any thing out 
of him ! 

How different the sensation of the 
labouring man when the languor and 
depression of sickness, produced by 
the inclemency of the weather, or the 
severity of his toil, render him unable 
any longer to struggle with his grow- 
ing malady ! With what reluctance he 
retires from labour, and lays himself 
down upon his miserable bed ; his 
wife and children beholding in the 
powerless right arm and the brow of 
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anguish, not only the sickness of the 
husband and the father, but the priva- 
tion of daily bread, the distraint of 
their few bits of furniture for rent! 
The pawning of the last cotton gown, 
and of articles that even the poor can~ 
not take to the pawnbroker without 
a blush, for medicine and attendance: 
the hopeless effort to restore the pro- 
vider of.their home, by denying them- 
selves even the necessaries of life: 
then, the final breaking-up of the mi- 
serable family: the husband carried 
to the hospital, the wife and children 
to the workhouse, and the household 
gods to the brokers for arrears of 
rent! Oh! itis a dreadful thing sick- 
ness entering the mansions of the chil- 
dren of toil, whose patrimony is in 
their brawny arm, and whom poverty 
dogs with uninterrupted step, no more 


than a day’s march behind: tangible 
and real privations and miseries come 
along with it, darkening the door and 
the faces of the indwellers: and when 
death, entering, makes desolation of 
that home—striking him whose robust 
arm sustained the roof-tree and kept 
the family together, then, indeed, is 
the visitation terrible—inscrutable the 
dispensation ! 

This sad subject we must awhile 
pursue ; and the selfish, the frivolous, 
and the vain—that half of the world, 
which, as it knows not how the other 
half lives, neither cares how it sickens 
and dies, nor when it may be buried, 
will pursue their way rejoicing ; while 
we mournfully enter upon a painful 
portion of our subject, and pursue our 
way through the workhouse, the hos- 
pital, and the prison. 





THE EVENING WALK. 


My lonely ramble yester-eve I took, 

Along that pleasant path that by the brook 

(Skirting its flowery margin) winds away 

Through fields all fragrant now with new-mown hay. 
I could not choose but linger as I went, 

A willing idler; with a child’s content, 

Gathering the wild-flowers, on that streamlet’s edge, 
Spared by the mower’s scythe; a fringing ledge 

Of spiky purple; Epilobium tall, 

Veronicas, and cuplike coronal 

Of golden crowsfoot ; waving meadow-sweet, 

And wilding rose, that dipt the stream to meet. 


And that small brook, so shallow and so clear ! 
The mother-ewe, without a mother’s fear, 

Led her young lamb from off the shelving brink, 
Firm in the midway stream to stand and drink. 
*T was pleasant, as it dipp’d and gazed, to see 
Its wonder at the wat’ry mimicry ; 

As here and there, the ripple glancing by, 
Imaged an up-drawn foot—a round black eye, 
Wide staring ; and a nose, to meet his own 
That seem’d advancing from below. Anon, 
From the dark hollow of a little cove, 

By an old oak-root, richly groin’d above, 
Where lay the gather’d waters still and deep, 

A vaulted well: e’en thence there scems to peep 
A round white staring face, that starts away 

As he himself starts back in quick dismay.— 
Again advancing, with a bolder stare, 

He butts defiance. Lo! it meets him there, 
And answers threat with threat. He stands at bay, 
Perplex’d ; and ripe for warfare or for play. 
Who had not loiter’d, gazed, and smiled like me, 
Pleased with the pretty wanton’s antic glee? 
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And cried,  O Nature!” (with my thankful heart, 
** How graceful, and how beautiful thou art!” 


But all around me in that pleasant place, 

Was ripe with beauty, harmony, and grace. 
The glow of sunset mantled earth and sky 

The evening breeze came softly shivering by, 
Laden with incense. ’Mongst the tedded hay, 
The fresh-discover'd carpet, emerald green, 
Outspread its velvet softness ; sight, I ween, 
Tempting to wistful gaze of lowing kine, 

That in their stale, embrowned pastures pine, 
Loathing and restless ; and impatient wait 
The tardy opening of that barrier gate. 

The mower’s whetstone then abandon’d thrown ; 
Silent his whistling seythe—himself was gone ; 
But gamesome Echo, as he trudged away, 
Caught up the burden of his rustic lay ;— 
Then, as the doubled cadence died remote, 
From an old thorn-bush near, came dropping out 
A sweeter strain ; so tremulously low 

At first, as if the very soul of wo 

Wail’d in its music: but that dying close 
Melted in air, and, on the fall, arose 

A burst of rapture, swelling clear and strong, 
In all the wild exuberance of song.— 
Methought, as all unseen I hearken’d nigh, 
The little minstrel sang exultingly,— 

«¢ Man to his home is gone, and leaveth free 
The weary world at last, to peace and me.” 


Peace! peace! but not all peace. —E’en there was heard 
The voice of mourning: a bereaved bird 

(Ah! piteous contrast to that Minstrel blithe) 
Hover'd about the spot, where late the scythe 

Wide sweeping, had to prying eyes reveald 

Her lowly nest—so cunningly conceal'd. 

Then, by rude hands displaced and seatter’d, lay 
The downy cradle of her young; and they, 

The callow nurselings, they with chirpings shrill, 
And quivering pinions, from her loaded bill 

That late received their portions—where were they ? 
Gone—in close wiry cell to pine away, 

Where never parent bird’s returning strain 

Shall wake them up to life and love again. 


So—loitering—lingering—musing as I went, 
Homeward at last my devious steps I bent, 
(Leaving the meadows,) by the forest road 
That skirts the common. Many a neat abode, 
Dwelling of rural industry, I pass’d, 

And little fields and gardens, from the waste 
Cribb’d, long and narrow. Oh! invidious eye, 
That passeth not these poor encroachments by 
With look averted, if it may not see 

In strictness of judicial trust ; or free 

To gaze unharmful on the poor man’s toil 
That blesseth not the increase of the soil. 


Stirring with life was every cottage door. 
The humble owner there (his labour o’er) 
Stood in the sunset, watching down the west 
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The round, red orb descending. To his breast, 
One hugg’d a little infant: one, with knife 

Of clumsy fashion, for the neat good-wife 
Wrought some rude implement ; .or made repair, 
In the old milking stool, or crazy chair. 

One stood intently poring o’er the stye 

Where muach’d his pig; with calculating eye 
Measuring its growth, and counting o’er and o’er, 
How muclrthe profits, of so many score. 

And many a one still found some task to do 

In his small garden; and perform’'d it too 

With cheerful heart, as if such toil were play, 
After the heat and burden of the day. 

And many a one, as close I pass’d him by, 

Bade me * good night” with rustic courtesy. 


A homely salutation! that to me 


Endeareth evening: seemeth then to be 
(So oft ’'ve thought) a kindlier sympathy 
*Twixt all God’s creatures. Should I reason wuy, 
Vain were the attempt. I only feel ’tis so— 
Yet one perhaps of deeper search might show 
The source whence those mysterious feelings flow. 


Is it perchance, as darkness draweth nigh, 

Type of the grave, where soon we all shall lie ; 
Aud sleep, the type of death, comes stealing on, 
When all our strength, and all our cunning gone, 
The strongest sinews and the wisest head 

Shall lie alike defenceless as the dead ? 

Is it that then, by some mysterious cause, 

Man toward man in closer union draws? 

That then, perhaps, as in the dying hour, 
Distinctions fade, of rank, and wealth, and power, 
And human hearts instinctively confess 

The mutual bond of mutual helplessness, 
Mutual dependence—ay, of great aud small— 


On one—the God and Father of us all. 


Slowly the straggling cottagers I past, 


Still homeward wending, till I reach’d at last 
(There was I ever wont to stand and gaze) 
A lonely dwelling, that in bygone days, 

But two years back, or little more, had been 
The neatest tenement on Rushbrook green. 
A better sort of cottage, it contain’d 

Two upper rooms, whose windows, lattice-paned, 
Peer’d through the thatch, and overhanging leaves 
Of a young vine. On one side, from the eaves 
Sloped down—addition trim of later date— 

A long, low penthouse ; oft with heart elate 
Eyed by the builder.—** There for sure,” said he, 


«* When winter comes, how snug our cow will be.” 


And the goodwife, like fashionable wives, 


Had her own pin-money. Her straw-roof’d hives, 


Ranged all a-row against the southern wall, 
Yielded in prosperous seasons, at the fall, 
Such profits, as she spread with honest pride 


Before her well-pleased partner. 


Then, beside, 


She had her private treasure, hoarded up 
For Christmas holiday ; a sparkling cup 
Of rich brown mead, a neighbour’s heart to cheer 


On winter evenings; and throughout the year 
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For passing guest, a kindly-proffer’d treat, 
Of mild metheglin—mild, and pale, and sweet. 


There was no garden kept like Isaac Rae’s. 

Soon after sunrise in the longest days, 

And in the twilight—his hard taskwork done— 
(His long day’s labours in the summer sun,) 
There might you see him, toiling, toiling on, 
Till every fading streak of day was gone. 

’ Tis true, no garden could with Isaac’s vie 
Round all the common ; cramm’d so curiously, 
And yet so neat and fruitful. Then the wal/— 
For hedge it were almost a sin to call 

The living rampart—that was Isaac’s pride ; 

And there he clipt and clipt, and spied and spied, 
That from the quick-set line, so straight and true, 
No vagrant twig should straggle into view. 


There were no children kept like Isaac Rae’s, 
And he had seven. ‘ Well, my Phoebe says,” 
Himself once told me just three years agone, 
Presenting proud his last-born little one— 

** She says—the Lord sends hungry mouths, ’tis true, 
But then he sends the meat to fill them too, 
For we have never wanted, thanks to him! 
Nor sha’n't, while Isaac Rae has life and limb 
To labour for them ; nor it sha’n’t be said 

His children ever broke the parish bread ; 

Not while the Lord is good to us, and still 
Gives me the strength to labour, with the will.” 


The will continued, but the strength,—alas! 
There came a painful accident to pass. 

His master’s team, for many years the same 

His voice had guided, every horse by name, 

Like household dogs, accustom’d to obey 

Its tones familiar ; one unlucky day 

Startled to sudden madness, broke away 

From all command ; and struggling to restrain 
Their headlong progress—struggling all in vain— 
His footing fail'd—he fell—and he was gone— 
Right o’er his chest the wheel came crushing on. 
And yet he lived and lived. Oh, lingering death! 
How terrible thou art, when every breath 

Is drawn with painful gasp ; and some poor heart 
Of mother, child, or wife, for every start 

That shakes the sufferer, feels a deadlier throe— 
Feels, as I've heard poor Pheebe say, as though 
Each time a drop of blood were wrung from thence. 
It was the will of All-wise Providence 

That Isaac long should linger in his pain, 

Yet never known to murmur or complain, 
No—nor to wish the tedious time away, 

Was he, while helpless on his bed he lay, 

Nor one impatient, fretful word to say, 

Helpless and hopeless—yet, a little space 

Hope faintly dawn'd. In the kind surgeon's face, 
(A man of kind and Christian heart was he,) 

The ever-watchful wife was quick to see 

A changed expression, but she dared not say 

«Is there a hope?” lest it should fade away, 

That blessed gleam! and leave her dark once more ‘ 
So she was mute, but follow’d to the door 
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With asking eyes.—He (kindly cautious) said— 
** There is a chance—but——’” so unfinished 
Leaving the sentence. 'Tisa cruel task 
To look discouragement, on eyes that ask 
Only for leave to hope,—a hard one, too, 
Having permitted hope, to keep in view, 
Dashing her timid joy, the spectre fear. 
At length they whisper’d in the poor man’s ear 
That he might live. He only shook his head. 
But when a low consulting reach’d his-bed 
About the county hospital—how there 
Patients were treated with the kindest care— 
How all that medicine, all that skill could do 
Was done for them—and how they were brought through 
The tedious time of slow recovery, 
Better than in their own peor homes could be ; 
Then lifted he his feeble voice to say, 
‘“* Send me not there—Oh! send me not away 
From my poor home—my true and teuder wife, 
And loving little ones, to end my life 
In a strange place, with all strange faces near : 
My father and my mother both died here— 
Here in this very room in peace they died, 
And sleep in our own churchyard side by side ; 
And I shall soon be with them where they lie; 
Send me not hence in a strange place to die ! 
I shall not linger long—’twill soon be past— 
Oh! let me see my children to the last.” 


He had his wish—they sent him not away ; 

So there upon his own poor bed he lay 

Yet a few weeks, awaiting his release ; 

And there at last he closed his eyes in peace. 

In Christian peace he yielded up his breath, 

But oh! for him there was a stivg in death— 

His wife! his little ones !—and they were seven, 
All helpless infants. . . But for trust in heaven, 
Trust in His word who sayeth—“ Leave to me 
Thy fatherless children,’ great assuredly 

The dying father’s parting pang had been. 

I saw the widow, e’er the closing scene, 

The funeral, was over. There she sate 

(? Twas on a Sabbath morning) calm, sedate, 
Composed and neat, as she had ever been 

On the Lord's day, when I so oft had seen 

Her and her husband, and their eldest three, 
Hastening to church: and now prepared was she 
And her seven orphans, all in decent show 

Of humble mourning, that same path to go, 
Following the father’s coffin. They were there, 
The little creatures! huddling round her chair, 
Troubled and mute, with eyes upon her face 
(Some tearful) fix’d, and all as if to trace 

Its meekly mournful meaning : all save he, 

The youngest Innocent : upon her knee 

He clamber'd up, and crow’d with baby glee, 
And stroked her face, and lisp’d his father’s name. 
Then might be seen, convulsive through her frame, 
A universal shudder : nor alone 

Struck to her heart the call :—a wailing moan 
Among the elder orphans rose, and one 

(The boy of whom his father was so proud) 

Fell on his mother’s neck, and wept aloud. 
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Her eyes were misty—but no tear she shed, 
Kissing with quivering lips the boy’s fair head, 
As on her breast (the face conceal’d) it lay. 

And then, to all around, who came to pay 
(Neighbours and friends) to the respected dead 
Their last sad tribute, some few words she said 
Of thankfulness to each, and spoke of him 
Calmly: while many an eye with tears grew dim. 


The funeral moved :—and through the humble door 
He pass’d, who left it to return no more. 

Against the side part, as ’twas carried by, 

They jarr’d the coffin :—then a stifled cry 

Escaped the widow, and a sigh, as though 

From that insensate form, to ward the blow 

She felt upon her heart: a moment all 

In silence stopt, while one arranged the pall ; 

Then sounded slow the bearers’ heavy tread, 

As to his last long home they bore the dead. 


The staff and stay of all the house was gone, 

And evil days came darkly hurrying on ; 

And yet with all the energy of love 

(A widow’d mother’s!) that lone woman strove 
(The poor have little leisure for their grief) 

To feed her little ones without relief 

Of parish pittance.—‘* He would grieve,” she thought, 
« To know his wife and babes so low were brought. 
The hand is cold that toil’d for us, ’tis true ; 

But I ean still work hard; and Jemmy too 

Grows helpful, and he'll earn a trifle soon 

T’ward his own keep. The cottage is our own, 
And forthe garden . . . I can dig there now, 
Tho’ not like him indeed ;—and then one cow”’ 
But then she stupt and sigh’d. Alas! she knew 
There was a heavy debt ; contracted, too, 

To a hard creditor, of whom ’twas known! 

That he severely reckon’d for his own. 

** But then,” thought she, “ it may not all be true 
Folks tell of him; and when I humbly sue 

Only for patience—for a longer day, 

He will not take my children’s bread away.” 

Thou had’st to Jearn sad truth, poor simple one! 
How ten times harder than the hard flint stone 
That human heart may be, whose god is gold. 

The prayer was spurn’d—the widow’s cow was sold. 


That stroke fell heavy; but it crush’d not quite 

The noble spirit that still kept in sight 

Its faithful purpose. ‘* All’s not gone,” she said ; 

«* Their father’s words upon his dying bed 

Were—‘ Phebe! keep them from the workhouse walls 
Whilst thou hast strength. There's not a sparrow falls 
But One above takes note thereof; and He 

Will not forsake thy little ones and thee.’” 





So she strove on. Yea! morning, noon, and night ; 
For the late traveller oft observed a tight, 

As o’er the moorland waste he look’d afar, 

From Pheebe’s cottage, twinkling like a star : 
Athwart the darkness. And I’ve heard one tell— 
One in her prosperous days who knew her well, 
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An old wayfaring man, whose lonely road, 

Oft after midnight, past her poor abode, 

Led to the Village Inn—I’ve heard him say, 

How many a time when he has pass’d that way 

At that dead hour, attracted by the ray 

Of her small candle, he has look’d within, ¢ 
And seen her, with a hand all pale and thin, 

Plying her needle. ‘ Ay, so thin,” said he, 

«* As ’twas held up between the light and me, 
Through it the flame with ruddy brightness shone— 
And her poor face!—so sharp with care twas grown, 
The brow so wrinkled, one could scarce have known 
*T was that same face so fair to look upon, 

The pleasant, comely face of Phoebe Rae. 

Once,” he continued, * when a deep snow lay 

On all the country ; one cold winter's night, 

I pass’d her cottage casement, whence the light 
Shone forth, but with a dull and fitful flare ; 

And when I look’d within, a dying glare 

Flamed from its long, bent wick; but not a spark 
Lived on the hearth, where all was cold and dark. 
Yet there beside, in her accustom’d place, 

The widow sat, upon her arms, her face 

Fallen forward on the table, where had dropt 

Her work, when the relaxing fingers stopt 

Benumb’d with cold. She slept the heavy sleep 

Of one who desperately has striven to keep 
O’erwearied nature from her needful rest, 

Then all at once gives way. I did my best 

(Gently awaking) to revive, and cheer, 

The drooping spirit ; but her pain lay here,” 
(Striking his breast.) ‘ Nor mine the power to give , 
A cordial that had made her hope and live— 

I could not say—* Poor soul !—thy sorrows cease— 
Thy children shall have bread—thy sick heart peace’— 
But she has peace at last—and they have bread. 

The parish feeds them, and her weary head 

Lies by her husband’s.” 





Honest Adam Bell! 
The old man loved those simple peasants well, 
Whose chronicler he was; whose board had fed, 
Whose humble roof had shelter’d his grey head, 
Whose hearth had warm’d him, and whose babes had clung 
About his neck, with fondly stammering tongue, 
Lisping old Adam’s name. Too true he said.-— 
The cottage now is all untenanted. 
The din of childish mirth resounds no more 
(Heart-cheering music) from the humble door. 
Closed is the door, and closed the casements all ; 
There long unanswer’d may the traveller call. 
Creaks the loose vine, down straggling from the wall, 
And through the thatch, with vegetation green, 
(House leek and moss,) are the rude rafters seen— 
Loose on its hinge, the garden wicket sways; 
The forest colt within th’ enclosure strays, 
Where never yet, since Isaac fenced it round, 
Was hoof-print seen. There idle weeds abound ; 
'\ ettles and docks, and couch grass, matting o’er 
The walks and beds that useful produce bore— 
And rambling bindweed, with its flowery rings, 
Up the young apple-trees tenacious clings, 
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Strangling the long wild shoots, and thickly winds 
Round currant bush and gooseberry ; her vines 
Knotting them fast, and dragging to the ground 
Their matted heads, with barren verdure crown’d. 
And lo! poor Isaac’s pride, that prickly screen— 
What spoiler’s hand relentless there hath been ? 
Alas! neglect, by slower means ’tis true, 

But not less sure, the spoiler’s work will do— 
Strong were the vernal shoots; the shearer’s care 
Specially needed, but—he was not there. 

And while succeeding summer still was young, 
High in the straggling sprays the throstle sung, 
And through the stems, unsightly bare beneath, 
Push’d in the lawless stragglers of the heath. 


Such now, so silent and so desolate, 

Is Isaac’s cottage. At its crazy gate 

I linger oft ; and yester-even I staid, 

Till tender twilight with her stealthy shade 
Vcil’d the red sunset. ‘* Here is peace’’—said I— 
** In man’s abode, in earth, in air and sky ; 

But the heart shrinketh from this deathlike rest.” 
I thought upon the skylark’s ruin’d nest, 

Upon her prison’d young, their captive lay, 

And on the orphan babes of Isaac Rae. 

Then from the cottage wall depended still, 

A broken hoop, that oft with emulous skill 

I’d seen the happy creatures urge along : 

And in one corner lay a little prong, 

Fashion’d for childish hand; a wooden toy; 

The father's shaping for his eldest boy.— 


1 said how the loose vine swung to and fro, 

Its long stems creaking with a sound of wo! 

But round the little casement still remain’d 

A tall blush rose-tree, there by Phebe train’d, 
And loose depending o’er th’ interior gloom, 

One pale, dew-sprinkled flower, the first to bloom, 
Hung down like weeping beauty o’er the tomb. 


I look’d and listen’d. All within I knew 

Was dark and tenantless; yet thence stole through 
A sound of life and motion ; something stirr’d 

The light leaves of the rose, and a small bird 

From the dusk chamber, through a broken pane, 
Flew forth to light, and the fresh fields again. 

‘*« Art thou,” thought I, * sole tenant of the cot? 
Innocent creature! Thou profanest not 

What once was the abode of innocence 

Scarcely less pure than thine.” 


As if with sense 
Of that whereon I mused, the bird at hand 
On an old mossy pear-tree took his stand, 
And dropp’d his wings, and tuned his little throat, 
To such a tender, soft, complaining note, 
So sweet! so sad ! so tremulous! I said, 
Surely he mourns the absent and the dead. 
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Tue natural tendency of the hu- 
man mind to admire the performers of 
illustrious actions, and to forgive the 
faults of the historian in consideration 
of the great qualities of his hero, must 
have contributed very much to the as- 
tonishing approbation with which my 
friends and companions received my 
account of Fluffy Jack. Whether the 
energetic measures adopted by Mr 
Mullins in my bebalf had any thing to 
do with the flattering unanimity which 
now prevailed in our society, I am 
not prepared to say; I shall only re- 
mark that it is an inestimable advan- 
tage for an author to have a powerful 
friend—a gentleman who will not only 
see no faults himself, but will wage 
undying war against any person who 
detects the slightest flaw. Such 


friendly critic | experienced in Mr 
Mullins, who undertook to wop any 
man of his weight who didn’t confess 
that the narrative of Mr Winnles’s ad- 
ventures was the most admirable com- 
position in the English language. 


Mr Mullins, I have before observed, 
is prodigiously strong, and a perfect 
master of the art of self-defence ; and 
I was therefore unanimously declared 
to be the greatest author of ancient 
or modern times. It is probably not 
the first time in the history of English 
literature that the strength and reso- 
lution of a critic have made the fame 
of an author; for I have made the re- 
mark from my own personal experi- 
ence, that an Englishman uniformly 
acts on the philosophical principle of 
a division of labour, and allows the 
tailor to make his clothes, the cook to 
dress his dinner, and the critic to fur- 
nish his judgment. And exactly in 
the same way as he feels a personal 
pride in the correct fit of Stulz, and 
the savoury skill of his domestic Ude, 
he plumes himself on the infallibility 
of his literary opinions—though per- 
haps as incapable himself of criticising 
as of cooking a French dinner, or cut- 
ting out a surtout. The only misfor- 
tune in my case is, that the influence 
of the respected Mullins does not ex- 
tend beyond his own immediate sphere 
—so that I am perhaps in the situa- 
tion of the literary protegé of some 
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country newspaper, who, on the 
strength of great laudations in the 
leading article, is considered by the old 
ladies of a whole country town ona 
level with the Lockharts and Wilsons 
of the rest of the world. Let me 
therefore study humility amid all this 
din of praise, and attribute a portion 
even of Mr Mullins’s enthusiasm to 
the fact, that he is generally most de- 
cided in his commendations when the 
cold-without, with which he invigo- 
rates his eloquence, is drunk at my 
expense. 

There was an interval of several 
weeks, during which I was much en- 
gaged with my professional duties, 
between the reading of my last bio- 
graphy and the next meeting of any 
considerable number of our society. 
We were dispersed in a great variety 
of directions, and it was only as the 
course of my journey drew me near 
Manchester, where | anticipated avery 
full assemblage, that I began to make 
preparations for another contribution to 
the literature of our circuit. So far 
from finding any difficulty in collecting 
materials, my only embarrassment 
was the selection of a subject, from 
the immense number of candidates 
who were submitted to my choice. 
Every person was anxious, apparently, 
for the honour of his predecessor, and 
some went even so far as to hint at 
retiring from the society, in order to 
be themselves the heroes of my suc- 
ceeding histories, promising me am- 
ple details of their lives and adven- 
tures; but I determined to follow my 
own course, and to devote my atten- 
tion to rescuing from oblivion the fate 
and fortunes of those who had left our 
circuit for some years, and to leave 
the present members altogether un- 
touched. With this view I resolved 
to address myself to my worthy friend 
Mr Piper, requesting him to favour 
me with as many details as he was 
able of the circumstances attending 
the appearance amongst us of a very 
young gentleman, which had created 
a great sensation, many years before 
most of the present members had 
joined the society, and whose memory 
was still preserved among us by the 
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reputation he had left, of being the 
handsomest fellow ever seen upon 
the road, and the nickname to which 
his rank entitled him, of the ** Court 
Card.” Mr Piper was highly grati- 
fied with the opportunity | afforded 
him of getting quit of an immense 
weight of anecdote which had press- 
ed upon him for many years; for 
he is unfortunately not gifted with 
eloquence in proportion to his infor- 
mation—his voice is weak and his 
modesty very remarkable—so that he 
has never had it in his power to en- 
tertain the circuit with his reminis- 
cences; the conversation there, as in 
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most other places, being monopolized 
by gentlemen of powerful lungs and 
no bashfulness. The Court Card is, 
therefore, the hero of the following 
narrative, which, retaining all the 
facts communicated to me by my 
friend, [ have taken the liberty of 
arranging in my own way; aud this 
hint will perhaps be sufficient to ac- 
count for a cireumstauce which at 
first sight might appear singular, that 
the story commences many years be- 
fore the Court Card, or any other 
personages of the story, had any con- 
nexion with this honourable society. 


Cuarrer I. 


On the evening of the 10th day of 
September 1804, it was very evident 
that great events were expected in 
the fine old manor-house of Eresby. 
A splendid building it had been in 
the days of its first proprietors, with 
grand corridors and lofty halls—with 
rich tapestries hung upon the walls, 
and grotesquely-carved ornaments on 
the oak rafters of the ceilings; but 
time had had its usual effect on Eres- 
by Manor, as weil as on inferior 
things, and it had long fallen from its 
high estate, and settled into a sort of 
nondescript building, between a farm- 
house and a ruin, never visited by its 
proprietor, and occasionally let by 
the tenant of the estate, who resided 
in a modern mansion at a great dis- 
tance, to any one ‘who was not de- 
terred from inhabiting it by its ex- 
treme loneliness and its very dilapi- 
dated condition. It lies in a deep 
valley in one of the most beautiful 
districts of Devonshire, within a mile 
of the loveliest of all inland seas, the 
Bristol channel ; and is surrounded on 
all sides by the most splendid scenery 
in England. But it was not the love- 
liness of the scenery that had tempt- 
ed its present occupier to make it his 
abode ; he seemed to have little ap- 
preciation of the natural advantages 
it possessed, except in so far as they 
extended his sports—for the gun 
and the fishing-rod seemed the prin- 
cipal objects of his attention; and by 
limiting his thoughts to these two ad- 
mirable companions, he appeared to 
be totally independent of any other 
society. The inhabitants of a strag- 
gling line of houses which occupied 


the whole course of the valley down- 
wards to the sea, had at first wonder- 
ed what could induce a gentleman of 
Mr Auriol’s appearance to take up 
his quarters at the old manor; but gra- 
dually he had become a portion of 
their neighbourhood — as much so, 
indeed, as the old manor itself—and 
they would have now been equally as, 
tonished if Mr Auriol had ceased to 
occupy the house. His wife was sel- 
dom seen among the villagers; she 
seemed either very proud, or in very 
bad health ; but stiil, as all that was 
known of her was her kindness to the 
poor when they were in distress, the 
coldness of her manner was forgiven, 
and the lady at the old house was 
quite as popular as her husband. 
They had now been settled at Eres- 
by five or six years. They had seen 
nobody—for there are no families re- 
sident within several miles of the val- 
ley—except occasionally the clergy- 
man of the parish, who, perhaps, call- 
ed on them more as a professional 
duty than as a neighbourly compli- 
ment. And therefore, the events, 
whatever they were, which were now 
about to take place, were only of 
importance to the very limited circle 
in the neighbourhood of the house. 
Mr Auriol sat beside a glorious 
wood fire, which was roaring and 
flashing up the prodigious chim- 
ney of the great dining-room, and 
throwing a fitful light on the promi- 
nent carvings on the rafters, leaving 
the deep recesses of the wainscoting 
in darkness—a poker, that most ines- 
timable comforter of the afflicted, 
companion of the lonely, and refuge of 
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the idle, was from time to time vigo- 
rously applied to the larger logs, and 
that healthful occupation, alternated 
at intervals with a rapid walk through 
the immense apartment, served to 
work off some of the nervous excite- 
ment under which he was evidently 
labouring. He even went so far as 
to open the door, and listen in the 
deserted corridor, but it was impos- 
sible to hear any thing but the whistling 
of the autumn wind among the turn- 
ings and twistings of the passage. 
At last, as if unable to restrain him- 
self any longer, he rang a large hand- 
bell, which stood in a small niche 
beside the door, and, as if satisfied 
with what he had done, returned to 
his employment of stirring up the 
fire. 

The door in a short time was gently 
opened, and a little thick-set, rough- 
featured man walked towards the fire- 
place on tiptoe. 

«It’s all right, sir,” he said. “I 
thought I’d just come up and tell you 
so myself. Never saw any thing go- 
ing on better in my life.”’ 

‘‘He! Mr Hookey,” said Mr Au- 
riol; ‘‘ you’re very good to take so 
much trouble—but be careful, sir,” he 
added ; ‘‘ your responsibility on this 
occasion is awful, and failure may be 
attended with most appalling conse- 
quences.” 

Mr Hookey seemed struck with 
alarm at these pompously spoken words 
of Mr Auriol. 

‘“* Responsibility — consequences, 
sir ?—I hope you don’t—’pon my 
word, sir, I don’t know” 

“ Yes, sir, if you fail to exert your 
utmost skill—but no, it is too dreadful 
to contemplate the possibility of dis- 
appointment. I have always felt a 
conviction that a line that traced up- 
wards through seven hundred years of 
fame and power, would not be allowed 
to faill—l kuew it! And now, after 
seven years of marriage—of hope de- 
layed—-to have my expectations gra-. 
tified! 1 view it as an interposition 
of Providence, sir, and am grateful 
accordingly.”’ 

** You’ve great reason, Mr Auriol,” 
replied Mr Hookey; ‘’twas the luck- 
iest thing in the world I had settled 
at Risby- on-the- Sea, sir—you wouldn’t 
have found another practitioner, sir, 
nearer than Barstibble, sir—and you 
couldn’t have been luckier in a lady’s 
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maid, sir. I thinks Miss Gribble a 
perfect treasure, sir.”’ 


‘*‘ My wife has great confidence in 
her,” said Mr Auriol, in a tone which 


‘showed that he did not share his 


wife’s opinion of the merits of her 
attendant. ‘ Is she better now ?” he 
added ; ‘ ’tis a pity she’s so ill at this 
agitating moment.” 

‘She'll kill herself, sir,” replied 
Mr Hookey, “out of sheer regard to 
her lady. Sich a creature I never 
saw. She'll be ill after it—I'm sure 
she will; but I'll order her to bed the 
moment the affair is over, and treat 
her as if she was as much an invalid 
as her missus. She’s a perfect trea- 
sure, she is; andif I was a gentleman 
—a rich man I mean—lI don’t know 
what I wouldn’t doto Miss Gribble—I 
don’t indeed, sir.” 

But Mr Auriol was too deep in his 
own contemplations to pay much atten- 
tion to the panegyrics of the voluble 
Mr Hookey. 

‘* Hadn’t you better go?” he said, 
in a tone that showed he was some- 
what tired of his companion. 

“Quite right, sir,’ replied that 
worthy gentleman, slipping out in the 
same noiseless manner as he. had en- 
tered; “things are drawing so close 
I can’t be spared from my post. It’s 
a maxim with me—it ought to be so 
with all medical men, sir—never, on 
any account, or at any time” ——. 

‘To waste a moment in ‘ words 
when action’ is needed,” interposed 
Mr Anriol ; “ retire, sir—a chattering 
ignorant blockhead,” he added, when 
his command had been obeyed, and 
Le was reduced once more to the 
suciety of the poker; * but for- 
tunately he has had great experience 
ijn matters of this kind, and all will go 
well, ’*Twill be bad news for my 
luidly cousin at Lindores. He has 
been married twenty years, and has 
no children. How he'll envy my hap- 
piness. If it kills him, why’——a 
prodigious thump on a refractory log 
concluded the sentence; but it was 
very evident how the speech would 
have ended, if it had found vent in 
words. It was indeed agreat day for 
Mr Auriol. Born of a younger braneh 
of a noble Scottish house, a number 
of intermediate deaths had made him 
next heir to the title and estates of 
Lindores, when he was simply a lieu- 
tenant in a regiment of the line. The 
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chief of the family, with the predis- 
position—which he showed in com- 
mon with most people—to hate his 
successor, was by no means soothed 
by the first proceedings of Mr Auriol. 
He received a legal notice from that 
gentleman not to proceed with some 
improvements on one of the estates, 
which some indiscreet friend had per- 
suaded him would be hurtful to his 
interest. Lord Lindores vowed ven- 
geance against the upstart relation, 
of whose very existence he had been 
ignorant till the extinction of another 
branch of the family, and a deadly 
feud existed between the cousins ; for 
Mr Auriol, coming suddenly into such 
dazzling expectations, was filled with 
too great an idea of his own conse- 
quence to submit to any concession. 
He married the portionless daughter 
of an English baronet, sold out from 
the army, and retired, as we have seen, 
to the cheap solitude of Eresby Ma- 
nor. Mrs Auriol had been a beauty, 
and had married the handsome lieute- 
nant for love. Eresby at first, to a 
womar with no resources, who had 
been the ornament of ball-rooms, and 
had always felt miserable when alone, 
was worse than a nunnery or a pri- 
son. Love ina cottage, that she had 


pictured to herself in her dreams of 
romance, was a very different thing 
from matrimony in an old ruin, with 


three hundred ‘a-year. Discontent 
made her fretfal—her fretfulness made 
her husband unhappy ; and though 
she still retained the inclination to 
please him, she had got so much out 
of the way of it, that she had nearly 
lost the power. She became cold in 
her manner to every body—even to 
her husband. But as it is impossible 
to exist without some person to share 
one’s confidence, and as she had long 
found it impossible to rely entirely on 
Mr Auriol, she had made more a com- 
panion than aservant of Miss Gribble, 
who had officiated as her maid. So- 


litude gives a great advantage to a. 


clever designing woman over a weak 
one ; and in a short time the positions 
of these two women were exchanged 
in every thing but in name. The lady 
was under Miss Gribble’s authority ; 
and found it an iron yoke, which it 
would have been impossible to break, 
if she had had energy enough to wish 
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to try it. But of that there was no 
danger. Weak natures delight in be« 
ing guided ; and to Mrs Auriol eman- 
cipation would have been cruelty. 
Even the approaching event, which 
was to crown Mr Auriol’s felicity, had 
no effect in softening her manner to. 
wards him. All his pristine tender- 
ness was re-awakened; he saw a 
bright era of rank and honour opening 
before him ;—he forgot all her chill- 
ness, and forgave every thing in the 
gladness of his gratified ambition ; 
but she repelled him with coldness and 
reserve, and devoted herself more than 
ever to the society of her maid. Mr 
Auriol took to his fishing-rod and his 
gun again, and ceased from any fur- 
ther demonstrations of his affection. 
Married people’s love is more tried 
by solitude than by misfortune. Dos 
mestic happiness always flourishes 
most in a populous neighbourhood. 
Perhaps these thoughts were passing 
through Mr Aurial’s mind, for he was 
evidently in deep thought. 

«All right, sir!’ exclaimed our 
medical acquaintance, Mr Hookey, 
rushing into the room; “ finest baby 
as ever was seen.” 

«© What is it?” enquired Mr Au- 
riol. : 

“A boy, sir; you're quite right, 
sir—a reg’lar trump, sir.” 

«¢ Thank God!” said Mr Auriol so- 
lemnly, and covered his eyes with his 
hand. “* Is it likely to live?” 

*‘ Live! what's to make it die, sir? 
—lI'll insure its life for seventy years 
—it's an immense long-lived child, sir 
—shouldn’t be surprised if it lived to 
a hundred, sir.” 

Mr Auriol looked in the face of the 
excited practitioner, and saw very evi- 
dent symptoms of his extraordinary 
exertions. Other people might have 
supposed that brandy aud water had 
something to do with the red cheek 
and flaming eye; but no suspicion 
crossed Mr Auriol’s mind. He went 
to a table at the side of the fire, and 
filled up two glasses with wine. He 
gave one to Mr Hookey, and said, * I 
drink the health of Sholto Archibald 
Auriol, the future Lord Lindores.” 

** Quite right, sir,”’ said Mr Hookey, 
emptying his glass; ‘I say amen to 
that—it’s easier than saying the name, 
sir—amen,.” 


[May, 
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* Year after year passed on, and still 
the old manor of Eresby was the re- 
sidence of Mr Auriol. Some slight 
change had taken place in its appear- 
ance; for the loud voices of children 
were ringing through the old halls, 
the tapestries that used to hang in idle 
tatters were mended, a few articles 
of modern furniture introduced, and 
flowers were again cultivated in the 
long deserted garden. Yet, in spite 
of these improvements, and the com- 
panionship of Sholto Archibald and 
his little brother Walter, who was 
little more than a year younger; Mr 
Auriol found his situation almost as 
solitary as before. His wife had be- 
come more melancholy every year, 
and more under subjection to Miss 
Gribble ; and if it had not been for the 
friendship that had sprung up between 
the young people and the children 
of Mr Waters, the clergyman, who re- 
sided at Ralston, about three miles 
farther down the coast, the retirement 
of the place would have been insup- 
portable. A boy and girl composed 
the family at the parsonage—the boy 
the same age as Walter, and the girl 
a few years younger. A beautiful 
sight it was of a fine summer evening, 
to see Walter Aurioj, and Henry and 
Emma Waters, in the old garden at 
Eresby Manor, their light forms and 
gay laughter contrasting strangely 
with the mouldering walls and moss- 
grown sundial. All the day long the 
three happy children seemed never to 
tire of running all over the choked-up 
alleys, and down to the brook that hid 
itself among the thick foliage of the 
old orchard ; the elder brother, in the 
mean time, was instructed to think 
above these childish amusements, and 
Miss Gribble would have thought it 
beneath him to associate with the 
children of a simple vicar; accord- 
ingly, the young gentleman rarely 
joined them, unless to interfere with 
their sports—to show his superiority 
by making himself as disagreeable 
as possible. Fortunately Henry 
Waters discovered that the future 
noble was not so heroic as his rank 
would have required, and admi- 
nistered a drubbing that made him 
fly for protection to Miss Gribble ; 
but he and his sister were instantly 
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‘banished from the old manor by that 


irate virago, and the life ‘of young 
Walter made miserable by the loss of 
his companions. Mr Auriol would 
fain have interfered ; but by long ha- 
bitude he was so reconciled to the 
idea of sacrificing every thing for the 
sake of the heir of his name and 
honours, that he took no steps in the 
business. It was therefore left to the 
benevolent Mr Waters himself to 
soften the offended dignity of Miss 
Gribble by humble apologies, and by 
commanding his son to make his ex- 
cuses to the injured tyrant ; and after 
a while the ancient state of amity was 
restored. But there still lingered in 
the magnanimous bosom of Sholto a 
hatred mixed with fear—the bitterest 
hatred of all—towards both Henry 
Waters and his brother. But the: 
two went on in their amusements; 
caring very little for his wrath ; and 
at last, to the great delight of both 
parties, Mr Waters called one day at 
the manor, and offered, if Mr Auriol 
would entrust him with young Walter, 
to educate him along with his son. 
Walter was soon transferred to the 
parsonage, and only occasionally ran 
over tothe manor. His reception on 
these occasions was not such as to 
endear his home to him very much. 
His brother was sulky and gloomy ;. 
Miss Gribble managed always to keep. 
him from being alone with his mother3- 
and his father was so absorbed in the | 
contemplation of the future grandeur 
of his eldest son, that he paid no at- 
tention to the younger. Strange 
power of paternal pride ! for Hyperion 
and a satyr were not more unlike than 
thetwo boys. The eldest was a short, 
square: built, low-featured individual, 
with harsh manners, and the vanity 
that consumed him impressed upon 
his whole appearance ; while the other 
was a fine open-countenanced bold- 
eyed boy, uniting in himself the peculiar 
beauty of both his parents. If he could 
have seen the glow that came to the 
wasted cheek of his mother, and gave 
a new brightness to her eye when she 
saw him; if he had seen the pride 
that filled her as she heard his praises 
from Mr Waters; and had seen at 
the same time the timid look she di- 
rected to Miss Gribble, who had now 
2x - 
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risen to be recognized as her friend 
and companion, he would not have 
left her, as he now too often did, with 
his heart bursting with sorrow at the 
coldness of her manner. He would 
have felt that she loved him; and 
would have known that she was only 
prevented from making him aware 
of the full extent of her tenderness, 
by a fear of being-accused by Miss 
Gribble of neglecting her eldest son : 
for there are some low creatures 
who heap every thing on their fa- 
vourites, and regard attention to an- 
other as an injustice to themselves. 

“ Oh, very well marm, I see how it 
is!” she suid ; “‘it’s very evident toevery 
body who you likes.” 

“Can you wonder at my liking 
Walter?” replied the lady submissively. 

“ Me wonder? Ohno; far be it 
from me to wonder at any thing of 
the kind! Mr Walter is far hand- 
somer than the other—his brother, 
marm; his eldest brother—him as will 
be lord, marm. I’m not a-going to 
deny that; nor to wonder atit. Oh 
no! Lonly gives you notice that every 
body is a remarking of it—and it looks 
so unnatural not to like the heir the 
best—it is indeed, marm. I only ad- 
vises you to hide your preference a 
little better, marm—that’s all that I 
ever ventures to do— Wonder, marm? 
Oh no!” 

«© Well, don’t I always show my 
preference to Sholto? Don’t I keep 
the other away from me? and treat 
him coldly—harshly—till sometimes 
I ask myself, can I be his mother ?” 

** And what do you answer when 
you asks yourself that ‘ere question, 
marm? Do you answer in the affir- 
mative, as the Reverend Mr Cursand- 
howl at the chapel says—or do you 
answer in the negative ? I advises you 
mot to ask such extraordinary ques- 
tions, marm, but pay a little more at- 
tention to your eldest born, that’s what 
I advises—and moreover, and not- 
withstanding, as Mr Cursandhowl 
says, he’s worth a million of that saucy 
jackanapes, and I thinks he would be 
better behaved if he stayed more con- 
stant at the house of the man of sin, as 
Mr Cursandhowl calls that wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, Mr Waters—and did 
not keep running over here once or 
twice a fortnight. My young lord 
don’t like it; and when the title comes, 
will keep him out of his sight—that 
I'm sure of, marm.” 
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“I haven't seen himn—no—not for 
a month” faltered the mother. 

« Yes; but then you see Sholto 
every day—you can gaze in his beau- 
tiful face, and look in his beautiful 
eyes, and hear his beautiful voice. 
If ever there was a lord's son an angel, 
it’s him as will be young Lord Lin- 
dores. I don't think I ever sees you 
a-kissing him. I really advises you, 
marm, to kiss the dear boy. It would 
look so motherly, marm; it would in- 
deed.”” Mrs Auriol made no answer, 
but tears came to her eyes, and the 
amiable Miss Gribble pursued her tri- 
umph. “ Oh! you're always so ready 
a-crying when I stands up for the 
eldest son ; but I thinks it’s my duty, 
marm, or the dear child would be ne- 
glected altogether. Hehas no friends . 
but me, marm—no, not his own father 
and mother, marm, and that’s what it 
is that makes me always take his part ; 
and here he comes, marm ; I hears his 
foot in the passage.” 

Mr Sholto Archibald Auriol here 
entered the room. He was now six- 
teen years of age, and might easily 
have passed for half a-dozen years 
older. 

« Come in, my dear young master,” 
said Miss Gribble ; “ your mother was 
just a-saying she was a-longing tosee 
you—wasn't you, marm ?” Z 

«‘ Where's father?” said the youth, 
without paying any attention to Miss 
Gribble’s address. ‘I don't eare 
whether she was longing to see me or 
not—where’s father, I say ?” 

«* He has gone over to the parson- 
age, to bring the boys and Emma 
back with him,”’ said Mrs Auriol. 

«* Always the way. What are these 
Waterses always doing here?” 

** That's the exact same thing as I 
was a-saying, sir, to your mother ; it’s 
a providendial croincidence, as Mr 
Cursandhowl says” 

*“ Hold your tongue about such a 
low-born rascal,” replied the youth. 
«* A man wants tosee father on busi- 
ness, he says, of importance” ——. 

“‘ Hadn't you better walk over to the 
parsonage, and bring them home?” 
said Mrs Auriol. 


“Me!” replied the son; “I'll do 
nothing of the kind; a pretty thing to 
ask me to do—to go over to the par- 
sonage, as if I was a common messen- 

er!” 

“A pretty thing indeed, marm,” 
ehimed in Miss Gribble, “as my 
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young master says. He has more 
pride, marm, than to demean himself 
in any way of the kind. He knows 


his station, marm, and I have always . 


taught him never to let any body else 
forget it, marm, and that’s more.” 

«* But the business is of importance,” 
said Mrs Auriol, ‘ Where does the 
man come from ?” 

*‘ What should I know?” replied 
Mr Sholto. “Do you think I talk to 
such fellows?” : 

* Well, some one had better be 
sent for Mr Auriol. He was to be 
back by twelve o’clock, and it’s now 
nearly one. Are you sure they are 
not in the garden?” 

s¢] don’t know—and don't care,” 
said the youth as he stalked out of the 
room. But whether from curiosity 
about the business of importance, 
whatever it was, or for the oppertu- 
nity of being uncivil to his brother 
andthe Waterses, he lounged towards 
the garden. At the endof the main 
walk he saw the party assembled ; Mr 
Waters was among them; and the 
three young people were apparently 
as happy as youth and fine weather 
could make them. Mrs Auriol was 


in conversation with Mr Waters, when 
a sudden cessation in the joyous ex- 


clamations of the two attracted his at- 
tention. He. looked down the walk 
and saw Sholto approaching, followed 
at no great distance by the stranger 
who had asked to see him; and had 
been directed towards the garden as 
the likeliest place to find him. 

*‘ This man wants to see you,” said 
Sholto, placing his foot at the same 
time on a bunch of flowers which Em- 
ma had gathered to carry home. 

* Who is it ?” enquired Mr Auriol, 
whose solitude had made him too ner« 
vous to receive any one without trepi- 
dation. 

* What should I know,” replied the 
graceful youth; ‘can’t you ask him ?” 

The stranger by this time ap- 
proached, and lifted his hat with a 
profound obeisance. 

‘I'm sent here by the great W.S.’s 
of Edinbro, Multiplepoindings and 
Hornings—ye'll maybe hae heard 
tell o’ them—they’re weel kent in the 
Court o’ Session—to tell ye that Lord 
Lindores is dead”’ 

“Ts it possible?" exclaimed the as- 
tonished auditor. 

“ There’s nae doubt on the pint. 
Here’s a legal certification of the de- 
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mise ; and our offish has ta’en posses- 
sion till your lordship gangs down to 
the Castle.” 

It was the first time Mr Auriol had 
been addressed by his title, and he 
started. He had some .thoughts of 
diving into his pocket for half-a-crown 
to reward the messenger; but on re- 
fleeting that Messrs Multiplepoindings 
and Co. would probably take good 
care of themselves in their bill, he re- 
solved to save the useless expense. 

- This is quite unexpected. What 
would you advise me to do, Mr 
Waters?” . 

“‘ Your lordship should lose no time 
in entering on possession. I should 
recommend you going to Edinburgh 
immediately, to put yourself in com- 
munication with your agents. There 
will probably be a number of forms 
to go through; and whenever the busi- 
ness part of the arrangement is com- 
pleted, I shall be very happy to go 
down as escort to Lady Lindores.” 

‘* Nobody wants any service of the 
kind,” interposed Sholto. ‘ Mother 
ean take good enough care of herself; 
and old Gribble can manage it all.” 

* You should thank Mr Waters 
for his offer, Sholto.’’ 

‘Why should 1?—His journey 
would be at our expense, I s’pose—and 
I wont have it; and that’s enough.” 

«I’m afraid we must not contra- 
dict the Master of Lindores,” said 
his lordship apologetically, ‘ on this 
happy occasion. I think I shall start 
this very hour.” 

« I’ve gotten a poshaise at the yett,” 
said the messenger; *‘if you like we 
can get in’t as far as Brunstiple.”’ 

*“ Lord Lindores and I shall go 
inside,” said Sholto; “and, as for 
you, you can either walk or hang on 
behind, whichever you like.” 

«I wad like to ken wha ye are, 
young man, afore I answer the obser- 
vations you've made to the society. 
Ye'll be the wallet, may be, or his 
lordship’s body futman? Noo, if such 
is the case, I gie ye fair notice, that if 
ever yer ugly mooth is opened”—— 

“* That is my son, sir,” interrupted 
Lord Lindores, who dreaded the bel- 
ligerent propensities of the Scotch. 
messenger—* my eldest son, sir; the 
Master of Lindores.” 

«‘ That! I wadna hae believed its 
but, if such is the case, I humbly ask 
his pardon; and beg to assure him, 
if I hadna been misled by his beha- 
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viour and appearance, I wadna hae 
treated him with such disrespect. 
But we shouldaa lose time with clish- 
maclavers. The suner your lordship 
gets down to the north, the better for 
a’ concerned.” 

“You are quite right Mr—ah— 
ah!” 

“¢ Morrison’s my name—George or 
Geordie—it’s a’ the same thing in the 
north.” 

«© Well, Mr Morrison, I shall 
merely go and and announce this im- 
portant intelligence to my wife; and 
we shall then start immediately.” 

“ Peremptorie et sine mora; and 
that’s baith good sense and good 
Latin,” replied the legal Mr Morri- 
son, as, along with the rest of the 
party, he proceeded to the house. 

In the great dark dining-room they 
found Lady Lindores propped up in 
a large old-fashioned arm-chair, and 
Miss Gribble, as usual, at her side. 

«ve come to wish you joy, my 
dear,’ said Lord Lindores, holding 
out his hand; “‘and to present our 
two boys to you in their new rank— 

_the Master of Lindores, and the Ho- 
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nourable Walter Auriol. My cousiy 
is dead, and I have succeeded to the 
title and estate.” 

By a great effort the lady raised 
herself in her chair, and, holding out 
her arm, said, ** Come to me—come 
to me.” 

Her eyes were fixed on Walter; 
but Miss Gribble interposed with her 
sharp shrill voice. 

«* Sholto, go to your mother. It 
was Sholto you called, marm—your 
eldest son—I think I was right, marm 
—warntI?” . 

** I don’t want to go to her,” said 
Sholto. - « I hate all that sort of non- 
sense.” 

But Walter had flung himself into 
his mother’s arms. 

“ Very well, marm — very nat'ral, 
indeed,” continued Miss Gribble: 
‘* Yqu’re always a-kissing that favou- 
rite boy of yours, and neglecting my 
young lord—people notices it, I as- 
sure ye, marm.” But the effort had 
been too great for the invalid’s 
strength ; and Miss Gribble’s indig- 
nant eloquence fell upon unhearing 
ears. Lady Lindores had fainted. 


Cuaprer III. 


About eight years after these events, 
a traveller arrived by coach at a vil- 
lage in the north of Scotland, and after 
depositing a carpet-bag of very slender 
dimensions in the bar of the humble 
Public, proceeded up a splendid avenue 
towards a noble house in the centre of 
a park. The deer were resting under 
the fine old trees, and the pedestrian 
himself was the only object in motion 
in all the landscape. It was not long, 
however, before another figure was 
seen coming in the opposite direction, 
looking anxiously forward as if in 
expectation of a meeting; and at a 
‘bend of the avenue the woman—for 
tothe softer sex the individual evidently 
belonged—turned aside towards a 
clump of trees, to which she was soon 
followed by the other. 

“¢ You've come, I see,” said the sharp 
voice of Miss Gribble—“it would have 
been better if you had stayed away.” 

“‘ You're quite right, my dear—quite 
right in saying that I've come,”— 
answered the man; “ but about the 
other part of your speech time will 
show.” 

‘¢ Well, what do you want?” 


‘that ’ere. 


** Money—lots of it, and soon.— 
Come, come, old gal, this here aint 
the way to receive an affectionate, 
loving, tender, hus’’—— 

“‘ Silence!’ almost shrieked the 
bashful Miss Gribble —“ remember 
your engagement. What money do 
you wart? You’ve had all I can 
scrape together already.” 

“‘Gammon that is;—I say agains 
that ’ere’s gammon; and, to make mat- 
ters perfectly secure, I repeat it for 
the third and last time, that ’ere is 
gammon. Now do you understand?” 

“* What canI do? My lord isso 
close, and my lady wont stand it much 
longer” 

“Why, how much has the young 
cove at Oxford?” 

«* Four hundred a-year. It was to 
have been six, but Sholto persuaded 
his father to give him two of it.” 

s¢ He did, did he? he’sa clever ’un, 
Then I ’spose he gets on 
precious well himself. What's the 
ticket for him ?” 

‘‘ He has a thousand a-year inde- 
pendent—and his brother’s two hun- 
dred "’—— 
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«¢ And the run of the house ?—Then 
Til tell you what I wants. I must 
have three hundred a-year paid reg- 
‘lar, or I'll publish our certificate, and 
have you away to keep house for me, 
like a honest woman should. You've 
laid by a trifle, I spose?” 

“ Not a penny.—That boy would 
deguile a.bird from a tree, and never 
leaves me a shilling.” 

«¢ What boy?” 

*¢ Sholto.” 

«* He’d bea rare hand at the poach- 
ing, if he’s such a clever ’un at getting 
the birds from their perch. But see 
that I don’t play a trick with the 
perches you're all on here, if you 
don’t stump up handsome, as I have 
told you. What’s three hundred a- 
year? Why, nothing. Sholto could 
pay it all himself, and never feel the 
loss. But as I likes that ’ere feller— 
I do indeed, Hannah—I'll let him off 
easy. Let him pay two hundred, and 
the young blood at Oxford,one. And 
any little thing extra I may want 
must come from you; and I know you 
won't grudge it, will you, old gal?” 

«TI tell you it’s impossible.—Sholto 
is above my management.” 

“ Then you must screw the old 

” 

* T have told you she can’t bear it 
Jong. She'll die.’ 

«You're quite right, my dear. Al- 
ways so sensible,—and if she dies— 
what then?” 

« Even as it is, he hates me; and 
wants toturn me out of the castle.” 

** He does, does he ?—I like him.— 
He’s a trump. And do you think of 
going, Hannah? If you do, your 
faithful Joseph’s arms are open to 
receive you—and his purse empty; 
Hannah—I conclude you don’t intend 
to leave the castle ?”’ 

‘¢ He may drive me””—— 

«« Oh no, he mayn’t—I know better 
than that!” said the man, with a low 
laugh. “ Your roots are pretty deep 
in the soil here; and a rare good soil 
it seems. I shouldn’t care to be trans- 
planted here myself. Do you think 
Ishould flourish, Hannah? But come, 
my dear, do you agree to what I ask?” 

«‘T can’t, I tell you. I can’t raise 
half the money. Will you take a 
hundred every year? I think I could 
give you that?” 

* Do you think me a fool, Hannah? 
I neverused to be thought so. No, no, 
once for all, is it a bargain—yes or no?” 
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* J tell you it can’t be done. My 


lady has sold her jewels already to 
you done 


supply you. What have 

“ Think of my charities, Hannah— 
with all my subscribings‘to useful 
knowledges, and orphan asylums, and 
all the societies—you don’t know no- 
thing about the pleasures of them 
praiseworthy actions,” said the man 
with a sneer—* Do you think money 
can last a man for ever? But don’t 
trifleany longer. The money I must 
have. Ifyou don’t get it me I must 
raise it myself. Can I see your mis- 
tress?” 

“ My lady you means—no.” 

“‘ Oh, you're positive ?—I’m not to 
see her?” 

‘«¢ No—you shan’t see her,” said Miss 
Gribble. 

*“ Then I’m afraid our marriage 
can't be kept secret much longer,” 
said the man; “ and you'll have to 
change your name, my bride, my 
beautiful,” he added, putting his arm 
round her waist. 

‘* I shall deny every thing. You've 
no proof.” 

“T've proof of that, Hannah, and 
a few queer things besides. Bess 
Hallet, our charming bridesmaid, is 
still alive. I saw her at Eresby a 
month ago. Can I see your mistress, 
I say ?” 

** You'll only see a corpse if you 
She’s 
. weak, the smallest start would kill 

er.” 

‘* Well, I recollects when I was in 
the medical profession, I had no ob- 
jection to see a interesting subject. 
But I’ve given up them scientific pur- 
suits, and limit my labours to the 
brute creation, and will therefore see 
the young lord. It would really be 
a pleasure to meet him; he must be 
such a reg’lar swell. Them high- 
born chaps alwaysis—only they’re rai- 
ther inclined to look down on the ple- 
beians, as if they were only fit to be 
walked on. I will see him’—— 

“Oh no—for any sake—for my 
sake” 

**Oh, goodness me!—why didn’t 
you mention it afore? For your sake? 
What a sweet gal you are, Hannah! 
I’m sure you'll dub up that ’ere three 
hundred pounds. I needs it, I assure 
you. I’m going into partnership in a: 
very grand concefn, and want to ap- 
pear the perfect gentleman that I am 
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in reality ; related, by George, to half 
the noble families in the kingdom. 
Have we any marquises in our family, 
Hannah? If we have, name them, 
that I mayn’t appear uncivil to our 
connexions.” 

** Oh, how can you talk so, knowing 
the situation we are in? 

“ A very good situation it is, Han- 
nah; so just let me see the young no- 
bleman. Iam sure he wouldn’t he- 
sitate to advance such a trifle to such 
a regular aristocratical individual as 

your doting hus”. 

“ Yoicks! yoicks!” cried a voice at 
this moment, which Miss Gribble in 
an agony of apprehension recognized 
to be that of the Master of Lindores. 
** Ferret em out, Rover ! at em, Nep- 
tune! I saw a bonnet in this copse,. 
and a he fellow close beside it. Ride 
round, George,” he continued to his 
attendant, who was also on horseback ; 
** the rascal is perhaps setting snares. 
Yoicks! yoicks! set the dogs on the 
woman ; tear her down, Rover!” The 
dogs rushed up the little footpath that 
led into the copse, while the manly 
sportsman rode -round and round, 
cracking his whip and hallooing them 
on. The agitated Gribble ran for 
protection close to her companion, 
who, with a couple of blows with a 
stout stick he held in his hand, sent 
the two dogs howling out of the co- 
vert. Asif his blood was up from 
the encounter, he pursued the retreat- 
ing assailants down the walk, and at 
the end of it perceived his way block- 
ed up by Sholto and his horse. He 
rushed forward, and seizing the rein, 
raised his stick. ‘ You cowardly 
scoundrel,” he said, **how dare you 
set your dogs on me?” 

“ Hold! hold!” cried the young 
lord. “ George! whip him off—the 
man will murder me.” 

«’T would serve you right if I did, 
you unnatural whelp; but as I can 
make more use of you if you live, 
you're safe. Do you know me, sir?” 

« No—I never saw you—indeed, I 
did not. Let go my horse, he’ll rear 
and fall with me, Do let him go!” 

« There! and now look again. Did 
you never see me at Eresby manor?” 

The young gentleman withdrew his 
horse a yard or two, and recovered his 
courage when he found himself out of 
reach of the stranger's cudgel. 

«« No, you poaching scoundrel |” he 
said. ‘ I'll have you transported for 
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this. I don’t care whether I ever saw 
you at Eresby manor or not ; but I'll 
teach you to come here attempting to- 
murder a nobleman on his own estate 
—I will. George!” he added, to the 
domestic, who had stayed at a little dis. 
tance, in the earnest expectation and 
hope of seeing his master well thrash- 
ed by the stranger—*‘ flog out the 
woman ; let us see who the companion 
of this villain is.”’ 

George, upon this, put his horse over 
the low fence, and in a few minutes. 
Miss Gribble walked out of the copse. 

“‘ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the young 
noble—* Old Gribble, upon my ‘soul!’ 
——So, so, old woman, you go 4 
courting in rare fashion, and choose 
most respectable beaux, I must say. 
Go home this moment, and pack up, 
and be off: You shan’t sleep another 
night in the castle; and as for this 
fellow, he shall be snug enough in 
two hours from this time injail. Off, 
off, I say.” 

« Don’t ye move, Hannah, now— 
don’t ye,” said the man; * and as for 
you, Short-toe, or whatever yourname 
is—for Ihave forgotten it, though I was 
at the christening, too—my beautiful 
Hannah here—the charming creatur 
—will have a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with you, and deliver a message 
from me—won’t you lovey ?—that 
will maybe hinder you from breaking 
in on the private flirtations of two 
lovers like her and me?” 

* Lovers—ha! ha!—get out, I tell 
you; and, George, ride down to the 
village, and tell them to put this va- 
gabond in the stocks. I'll make oath 
against him when he is once caught, 
and he’ll have good-luck if he escapes. 
Botany Bay.” 

* Oh, Sholto, be wise—be kind— 
there’s a sweet, winsome darling. Yow 
can’t be so eruel—I know you can’t.” 

“Can't I? Yil soon show you 
that ;” and, unrolling his long whip, 
he kept his horse well in hand, and 
applied the lash very vigorously to 
the cheek of the stranger. 

** You will, will you?” exclaimed 
the man, smarting under the stroke. 
“Tis the dearest blow you ever 
struck ; and now, Hannah, lovey, 
I shan’t trouble you to speak to the 
young gentleman: I'll have a little 
conversation in a week or two with 
the old lord myself.” 

“Oh, no, no!—spare us—spare 
us,” cried Gribble, holding out her 
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hands in supplication ; but the stran- 
ger, casting a scowl of mingled scorn 
and hatred on the sneering face of 
Sholto, turned suddenly. down the 
path, and walked rapidly away.” 

‘Don’t follow him, Sholto, darling 
—he'll kill you! He’s a dangerous 
man. You don’t know him—you 
don’t, indeed.” 

But perhaps the sturdy figure and 
stout staff of the stranger had as much 
effect. in hindering Sholto’s pursuit as 
the adjuration of Miss Gribble; and 
in a short time the park was left to 
the undisturbed possession of the deer, 
as it had been before the incidents of 
the last half hour. The entreaties of 
the now humble Gribble had been 
insufficient to mollify her young mas- 
ter's wrath on their way to the castle. 
He jumped from his horse, and hur- 
ried into the house. ‘ Mother,” he 
said, bursting into the room where 
Lady Lindores was busy writing, 
“* you either part with Gribble or 
with me. One of us must leave the 
place this day. 

The lady looked at the face of her 
attendant, but gathered nothing from 
its perturbed expression. 

“ What is it?’’ she enquired— 
“ what has happened? Youalarm me.” 

«‘ I caught her in company with a 
thief of a fellow who tried to murder 
me; but I horsewhipped the rascal 
as he deserved. He said he knew me 
at Eresby, but I never saw the villain ; 
and Gribble encouraged him in his as- 
sault.” 

« At Eresby ?—In heaven’s name 
who was. the man? Hannah, tell me 
—coneeal nothing.” 

¢ Your son, marm, will tell you all. 
He won’t attend to a word I tells him. 
It would be wiser for him to be guiet ; 
wouldn’t it, marm ?” 

“‘ Who was it from Eresby that 
said he knew him ?”—pursued the 
lady—* Do not keep me in suspense. 
Who was it?” 

The attendant stooped down and 
whispered in her ear. 

** Can it be?” said Lady Lindores, 
as if thinking aloud. “ But why am 
I surprised? Have I not known it 
would come? Has not the present 
moment haunted me for years ?—and 
a worse moment than this which is 
still to come. I have seen it, as plain- 
ly as now that it approaches. But 
let it come. I am prepared.” 

_ © Sholto,” said Miss Gribble, « I 
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thought you would be kinder to your 
old nurse, that has known and loved 
you ever since you were born. Can 
you bear anger against me, and part 


‘with me in hatred?” 


“ To be sure, I can; I only wish 
the dogs had torn you down as I told 
them. Off you march, old woman, 
bag and baggage; and if I catch you 
in the house again, down stairs you 
go, or out of the window.” 

«* And your mother, sir,” enquired 
Miss Gribble, “ what will she do 
without my help? She’s ill now, and 
my lord is feeble. They need my 
eare. Would you turn me off in old 
age to poverty ?”’ 

“To the poor-house ; but let us 
have no stuff like that about your po- 
verty—I'll be bound you, and that 
scoundrel who tried to kill me, have 
feathered your nests; but I'll have 
your boxes searched before you go. 
There’s no use in letting you off with 
all the spoons.” 

* And you'll never relent ?” 

“ Never! Come, troop—or ”’—— 

** Would you lift your hand to a 
woman ?—to me!” 

« Only to help you off—right about 
wheel—left shoulder forward—quick 
march |” 

But Gribble raised herself to her 
full height, dashing aside his hand, 
and in her usual bitter unfaltering 
tone, with no remains of the depreca- 
tory manner she had assumed, said— 

** So you are going to turn mez off, 
are you? Oh, very nat'ral—but 
pr’aps not so easy.. And you'll be 
living in this grand house when I’m 
in the poor-house?—for my lord is 
dying, and you'll soon be a‘hobleman 
yourself; never thinking of poor old 
Gribble in her wretched dwelling. 
Let me have a minute’s talk with you 
before I go, and show no airs to me, 
sir. Come with me this minute—do 
you hear, sir?—Come!” . 

Whether from the force of long cus- 
tom which led him to obey, or that he 
was subdued by the determined en- 
ergy of her manner, he followed her 
submissively from the room, and Lady 
Lindores was left alone. 

« This then strengthens me in my 
design,” she said as she resumed her 
pen. ‘I shall write for Mr Waters 
to visit me here. The advice of a 
wise and good man will save me from 
madness. Oh, that I had opened my 
heart to him before!” — 
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There was a pleasant sound of sum- 
mer rain as it pattered upon the broad 
leaves of a rustic arbour in the garden 
of Ralston parsonage ; and few people 
would suspect that the two full-grown 
individuals, so comfortably sheltered 
within it, were the boy and girl who 
so many years before had loved each 
othe: as playfellows—Walter Auriol 
and Emma Waters. Years that had 
increased their stature seemed to have 
had also a strengthening effect on 
their affections ; andit was evident to 
any one who might take the trouble to 
observe it, that they did not care how 


long the shower continued, to which. 


they were indebted for so interesting a 
téte-a-téte ; and probably they might 
have believed it was still pouring cats 
and dogs long after the sky was clear 
and blue again, had they not been 
disturbed by the voice of Mr Waters 
calling Walter as loud as he was able. 
The lovers paced slowly up the walk ; 
and as perhaps descriptions of beauty 
are generally best omitted, I shall only 
say that it is not much to be wondered 
at ifthe eyes of the old man brightened 
as he saw so beautiful a sight. “ A 
letter,” he cried, as they drew near ; 
“an epistle, Walter, as crabbed as 
Greek, but yet I think I can decipher 
it without a lexicon.” 

_ “Is it for me?” enquired Walter. 

** Or to me, papa?” said Emma. 

«* Perhaps both are so interested in 
it,” replied the old man with a smile, 
** that you may dispute my right to it ; 
but it is certainly addressed to me.” 

** But about us ?—It is no ill-natured 
objection from the north, I hope?” 

«It is certainly from the north,” 
said Mr Waters, ‘‘and apparently is 
not ill-natured. It is only an in- 
vitation for you to go and join the 
circle in the Commercial Room for 
two days at the Spotted Dog in 
Congleton.” 

“Oh, an anonymous hoax of some 
jealous Cantab,” said Walter, apparent- 
ly relieved ; ‘some person, envious of 
my present happiness, wishes to have 
a laugh against me. I think, if that 
be all, we may continue our ramble in 
the garden.” ™ 

Emma had taken his arm, and the 
lovers were on the point of tripping 
off, when Mr Waters stopped them; 
**No, Walter; although the letter 
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is anonymous, I have a strong impres« 
sion that it is no hoax; and my advice, 
my request to you is, that you lose no 
time in accepting the writer's invita- 
tion.” 

“ At the Spotted Dog in Congle- 
ton |—and you turn me from your door 
on such a fool's errand? Isn't it, 
Emma?” 

It was very evident that Miss Em- 
ma thought it one of the greatest 
cases of oppression recorded in his- 
tory; but her father interposed— 
**Don’t think I turn you away, my 
dear Walter, unless for your own 
good. A week will enable you to as- 
certain the writer’s object, and you can 
then come back to us—never to leave 
us again. Your parents have most 
unaccountably thrown you off, and be- 
stowed all their affection on your 
brother.” 

“Oh no!” said Walter; ‘it is by 
the authority that designing old woman 
Gribble has obtained over my mother, 
that all this apparent unkindness is 
produced. If she were once disposed 
of, my home would be a very different 
place.”’ 

“I much fear Sholto supports her 
in her tyranny over your mother : but 
mention is made of them both in this 
mysterious letter, and therefore you had 
better be off at once. I will walk with 
you to the village, and we can exa- 
mine the epistle by the way.” 

A very few days saw Mr Walter 
Auriol in Congleton. He was re- 
ceived by the gentlemen of the circuit 
with the urbanity and politeness which 
have at all times been characteristic 
of their profession ; and made himselt 
so agreeable by his wit and pleasantry, 
that on discovering that he was merely 
a volunteer upon the road, he was 
unanimously admitted as an honorary 
member of the society. He had been 
three days at the inn, and was ane 
xiously on the look-out for some re- 
cognition from his anonymous letter- 
writer; and at the end of the third 
evening had nearly determined to re- 
turn to Devonshire, and no longer 
be the dupe of what he now felt cer- 
tain was a hoax, when he was sum- 
moned from the room, and hurried to 
a post-chaise that was drawn up ready 
for starting at the door. 

‘* Quite right, sir,” said a man, well 
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wrapt up as if in expectation of a 
night journey, in the inside ; * this is 
the ticket, and no mistake. Here's 
all your toggery—not forgetting a 
nightcap, and flask of rum. ” 

«* But stop a moment,” said Wal- 
ter; ‘are you the person who 
wrote ”——— 

‘«* The letter to old Waters. 
in, I'm the boy, and no other. [I'll 
tell you all about it as we go. I was 
detained a day or two settling a few 
things in Edinburgh ; but now it’s all 
right. Drive on, post-boy.” 

The man was very respectful in 
his manner towards his young com- 
panion, but refused to satisfy his cu- 
riosity on the subject of the journey. 
As if. to make up, however, for his 
silence on that point, he was very com- 
municative on all others. He extolled, 
with many just encomiums, the dis- 
tinguished circuit which, it appeared, 
he had belonged to for several years. 
He was also enthusiastic in his descrip- 
tions of the wonderful-efficacy of some 
cattle medicines, of which he himself 
was the inventor; and told many mar- 
vellous anecdotes of their success. 
And in the midst of these interesting 
revelations, and of various conjectures, 
none of which, however, were at all 
near the truth, Walter in due course 
of time arrived in Edinburgh; and, 
after a few hours’ delay, proceeded 
further northward, till on the evening 
of the third day after leaving Congle- 
ton, he saw the towers of Lindores 
Castle rising proudly above their sur- 
rounding woods. ‘ If you'll just step 
up the avenue,” said his companion, 
when they had arrived at the village, 
near the gate, ‘I will follow you in 
ten minutes; and take care of that ’ere 
copse on the left hand: it’s been a most 
misfortunate place to one young gentle- 
man I knows of. But I'll pay him off ; 
won't I? that’s all.” 

Walter walked up the avenue, and 
entered his father’s house, into which 
he had not been admitted for several 
years, without any feeling towards it 
astoahome. Nay, at that moment 
his thoughts reverted to asmall straw- 
roofed cottage, in a pretty little garden 
in .Devonshire, very close to an old 
church ; and he fancied he saw the 
waving of a very small white hand out 
of the flower-covered lattice. But 
fancies of the kind were soon driven 
out of his head. There was no one in 
the spacious hall. He walked forward 
to the great library, and, on entering 
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it, was surprised beyond measure to see 
Lord Lindores, now very feeble both 
in body and mind, seated in his arm- 
chair, and, standing close beside him, 
the venerable form of Mr Waters. 

‘© My lord, are you prepared to re- 
ceive him? He has this moment en- 
tered the house.” 

« Who ?* Sholto?” replied the old 
lord, in a voice of alarm. ‘“ No—no 
—since it has come to this, tell the 
young man I decline to see him—he is 
so violent.” 

“I don’t mean him, my lord—but 
your son, Walter; he has been too 
long neglected; but I can answer for 
him that his heart is, at this moment, 
glowing with affection to your lord- 
ship.” 

‘¢ Ts it >—Can he forgive me, do you 
think? but he was always a noble, 
manly boy—I wonder we did not see 
it all before. Is Gribble gone ?” 

« Yes—for a fortnight.she has left 
the house, but we expect her every 
hour. But your lordship hasn't wel- 
comed your son. Come forward, Wal- 
ter.” ' 

Walter stept forward, noiselessly, to 
his father’s chair. The old man looked 
at him for a long time, with eyes in 
which recognition seemed to return 
very slowly. At last he held out his 
hand, and, in a trembling voice, said, 
«‘ Do you forgive me, Walter? We 
have used you ill. How could I be 
blind so long to the bold eyes and 
proud bearing of the Auriols? Are 
you sure Sholto is gone, Mr Waters ?” 

“No, my lord, Sholto is not gone,” 
said that individual himself, walking 
fiercely into the room, and casting 
looks of hatred on the trio—* and more 
than that, Sholto does not mean to go. 
I despise the trumped-up stories of a 
set of discarded domestics, and detect- 
ed poachers ;—and as to this youth, 
this Walter, I order’’ 

«¢ What is all this?’ exclaimed Wal- 
ter: ‘ I have borne your insolence, as 
an elder brother, too long. I have ne- 
ver found you any thing, from my ear- 
liest years, but a bully and an enemy ; 
but now I warn you to desist from 
your mean machinations. Though 
you are my senior, and will be chief of 
the family” 

** My dear Walter,” interposed Mr 
Waters, *‘ moderate your choler. The 
person you address is unworthy of your 
notice. He is not your brother.” 

‘‘ No—he is not your brother,” 
stammered out the old lord. “ Don’t 
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say a word, Sholto ;—I tell you he is 
not your brother. The lawyer will be 
here immediately.” 

«* And what do I care for lawyers ?” 
said Sholto;—“ for four-and-twenty 
years I have been recognised by father 
and mother.—I defy you to prove the 
story that has been raised to ruin me, 
by a set of wretches, probably bribed 
to the deed by this unprincipled boy, 
and a greedy priest, his accomplice. 
Why don’t you confront me with my 
mother ?” 

“ It is what we intend to do imme- 
diately,” said Mr Waters; and, in a 
few hurried words, explained to Wal- 
ter the cause of his arrival. He told 
him also that Lady Lindores, though 
dreadfully agitated, was impatient to 
embrace him. Walter would have 
hurried immediately to her room, but 
was prevented by the entrance of a 
stout middle-aged man, with a large 
roll of paper in his hand. “ Yer ser- 
vant, gentlemen ; I couldna find ony 
body to announce me, so I maun act 
the part of bellman to mysel’. I’m 
George Morrison, W.S., olim clerk 
im the house of Multiplepoindings and 
Hornings, but now set up for many 
years in business on my ain account. 
Yer servant, Mr Waters, I had aince 
the pleasure of seein’ you before; and 
yours too, Mr Walter,—I mind you 
weel, an’ the bonny bit lassie you were 
so gleg on, yon time, in Bresby garden. 
As for this young lad, I aye thocht 
he was my lord's footman ;—and noo, 
that we a’ ken each other, we'll pro- 
ceed with the business :— 

““¢ This is a declaration made by 
the right honourable Louisa-!bady 
Lindores, that, by the instigation of the 
devil, and the advice of a single weman 
of the name of Hannah Gribble, she did, 
in the year 1804, for the purpose of 
securing an heir to the title, and there- 
by gaining the lost affections of her hus- 
band, falsely pretend to give birth to 
a male child. That the said child: was 
the son of the aforesaid Hannah 
Gribble ; and that the said Hannah 
has always hitherto prevented the de- 
ponent from confessing this horrible 
imposture by threats and intimidation ; 
and the said right honourable Louisa 
Lady Lindores further declareth, that 
she was, in a year thereafter, the mo- 
ther of aman chiid called Walter; and, 
therefore, that the said Walter is true 
and lawful heir to the title and estates 
of Lindores.’ 
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“ Then follows a great deab of par- 
ticulars,” continued Mr Morrison ;— 
“ but that’s the pith of the matter., 
Here comes a second declaration from 
the aforenamed Hannah Gribble ; then 
a third declaration from the medical 
attendant at the time; and, fourthly, 
a declaration from one Bess or Eliza- 
beth Hallet, who was employed as 
nurse.” 

“« They are all forgeries,” exclaimed 
Sholto ;—* it’s a base conspiracy, and 
I'll have you all hanged!" 

** Quite right, gentlemen,” said the 
stout old man who had accompanied 
Walter from Congleton. * If that 
feller says he’ll hang ye, he'll do it if 
he can; but p’r’aps it aint so easy to 
get a rope about respectable gentle- 
men’s throats as the young rascal 
thinks. Do you see this whip-mark 
on my face, ye young dog ?” 

“ You're the poaching scoundrel I 
found in one of my copses on this 
estate,” answered Sholto; “ I wish it 
had been leaded, and gone into your 
brain.” 

“ Here’s a feller!” exclaimed the 
stranger ; “*’pon my davy, if I warn't 
bald, the unnaitral willain would make 
my hair stand on end. Gentlemen, 
you wouldn’t believe in such iniquity ; 
for my part, I thinks the world is com- 
ing to.anend. This here sarey jack- 
erneps calls his respected parents all 
manner of names; and, after telling 
his venerable mother she was a pre- 
cieus sight worse than she ought to 
be, he ups with his whip and gives his 
own father acut on the cheek, as it 
he had never’ heerd tell of the fifth 
commandment.” 

‘* What do you mean, you poach- 
ing scoundrel ?—I struck nobody but 

ou.” 

“ I knows: you didn’t ; but I forgives 
ye, boy: we forgive a great deal to 
our own flesh and blood—don't we, 
Hannah, lovey?” 

The lady, as if appearing at this ad- 
juration, rushed forward. Lord Lin- 
dores involuntarily shuddered as he 
saw the sharp features of the dreaded 
Gribble, but sank again into the state 
‘of apathy, from which it was difficult 
to rouse him for more than a@ minute 
at a time. 

* Oh Sholto, you never would be- 
lieve I loved ye; you rejected all my 
caresses. Ah, you wouldn’t have done 
so if you had know’d it was your 
mother—would you, darling?” She 
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tried to put her hands round his neck, 
but he pushed her from him. 

« Remember, I’m the Master of 
Lindores,” he said. 

«‘ Gentlemen,” said the stranger, 
«“ [told ye what a unnaitral feller he 
was. He the Master of Lindores !— 
He’s my son. I claim him, and I'll 
prove I’m the father of him—though 
that ’ere aint much to boast of in any 
court in England. He the Master of 
Lindores!—he aint master of a six- 
pence; but still naitral affection is 
powerful ; and therefore, although he 
haint no right to my name, not being 
born, Mr Waters, in the bonds of holy 
wedlock, still, as Hannah and me mar- 
ried shortly after, I'll allow him to 
belong to my family. Gentlemen, I 
beg to introduce you to Short-toe 
Hookey, Esquire.” 

** Hookey!" exclaimed Lord Lin- 
dores, in whose memory the sound 
awakened some “ echoes that had been 
silent long.” ‘ Hookey! that’s the 
name of the surgeon who attended 
Lady Lindores at the birth of my son 
Sholte; I called him Sholto, for it’s 
an old name with us and the Doug: 
lases. The thirteenth baron was a 
Sholto—he died at Flodden.” 

** Quite right, sir; you and I had a 
glass of wine on that happy occasion ; 
and I humbly thank you for all your 
kindness to the young man ever since. 
Short-toe, have ye ro gratitude, you 
rascal ?” 

‘* Gratitude !—curses on all your 
heads ; but I defy your plots. I shall 
take possession of my rightful inherit- 
ance whenever the greyhaired dotard 
beside you dies. In the mean time, I 
shall order the domestics to flog you 
from the door ;” and for that benevo- 
lent purpose he hurried from the 
room. 
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* Won’t you kiss your mother afure 
ye go?” said Mr Hookey. “ 'Pon 
my life, Hannah, that ‘ere boy does no- 
credit to his edication. If I found 
him a clever ’un, I'd stock him with 
cow-medicines, and set him up as a 
doctor in New South Wales; for as 
to myself, I think I shall retire from 
the profession, and live comfortably 
on the allowance Mr Morrison has 
secured me.” 

** Hush, man!” said Mr Morrison ; 
“eat your pudding, but say nothing 
about the dirty dish ye get it frae. 
Your income shall be regularly paid ; 
and now, I think, nothing remains to be 
done but to wish joy to the new-found 
Master of Lindores.” 

When it came to Mr Waters’s turn 
to shake his hand,—*‘ Walter,” he 
said, ‘* you are now the beloved son of 
your parents. Rich in their affections, 
and the power of doing good, you have 
not a wish ungratified.” 

“Oh yes! I have, though,” said 
Walter; and whispered a few words, 
among which decidedly the most au- 
dible was ‘‘ Emma-;” and as Mr 
Waters shook his hand with a stilb 
warmer emphasis than before, there is 
every reason to conclude that the ob- 
servation, whatever it was, met with 
his full approval. 

Mr Hookey retired from the Cir- 
cuit, and it is conjectured that he in 
reality carried his intention of sending 
his son to New Holland into effect ; 
and I am happy to say that Walter, 
now Lord Lindores, continues his 
name on our books as an honorary 
member, and only last Christmas sent 
to our annual dinner at the Hen ande 
Chickens a haunch of venison and a 
large assortment of game. 











Tue strong interest which our In- 
dian affairs have assumed, and their 
real importance to the public, induce 
us to recur to them once more. 
Whatever influence public opinion 
ought to exert on national measures, 
ought to be grounded on solid infor- 
mation, and this it has been our pur- 
pose to give from sources at once the 
most exact and the most diversified. 

The defeat in Affghanistan has now 
become fully known, and painfully as 
that defeat must be felt by the country, 
and deeply as we must lament the 
loss of brave men in any field, we cer- 
tainly are not disposed to regard it as 
the sweeping misfortune which it has 
been described. We grieve over the 
fall of our officers and men; but we 
have the consolation, that it was un- 
connected with any circumstance of 
dishonour—that is was not disgraced 
by perfidy in the officers or disaffec- 
tion in the men—that it was no more 
than a casualty of war, and that even 
the casualty arose much more from 
the too great security which habitual 
conquest has taught our troops, than 
from either the superior bravery of the 
enemy, or treachery among the Se- 
poys, or a failure of military spirit, 
tending to shake our established repu- 
tation in the great peninsula. 

It is perfectly plain that the whole 
calamity was the mere effect of sur- 
prise, and the surprise the mere effect 

~of a too great reliance on the honesty 

of the native court, and a too complete 
contempt for the power of the popu- 
lace of Affghanistan. Hitherto all the 
earlier part of the catastrophe remains 
obscure. Whether the Governor- 
General had-received any information 
of the intended rising, or whether the 
Residents in Cabul and Candahar were 
hoodwinked by the ministers of the 
Shah, or whether the Shah himself 
was a dupe or a deceiver, are points 
which cannot yet be ascertained. In 
the present want of information, we 
feel it more respectful to the feelings 
of friends and relations, which must 
be hurt by the premature censure of 
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gallant and accomplished men, to 
leave the subject as it lies, and look 
to the general features of our conduct 
on the Indus. 

The writer of the Narrative to 
which we are about to be indebted for 
the chief detail of the campaign, was 
in a situation which might enable an 
intelligent man to form conceptions of 
the truth scarcely to be expected from 
the military or diplomatic servants of 
the Company. He was the Chief of the 
Medical Staff of the Bombay Division 
of the Army of the Indus, and the 
letters which form his volume were 
written on the spot to his relatives ; 
and written, of course, under the fresh 
impressions of circumstances; and 
doubtless also must convey a good 
deal of the feeling among the superior 
officers, with whom the chief of so im- 
portant a department must have asso- 
ciated. 

Dr Kennedy on his round of hos- 
pital inspection had suddenly received 
an order to ‘‘join headquarters forth- 
with.” He obeyed: and from Bombay 
he embarked, “on a calm and bright 
starlight night,” November 21, 1838, 
for the Sind service. Steam is now 
nearly as common in India as in 
England, and they make it keep up 
its character as, what Burke called it, 
“the most gigantic drudge in the 
world.” The Semiramis of 780 tons, 
with two engines each of 150 horse- 
power, was ordered to take a portion 
of the expedition in tow. The Com- 
mander-in- Chief and his personal staff 
were embarked on board the steamer. 
Off she set, with the Tapty, a gun- 
brig of 175 tons, towed at a distance 
of fifty fathoms; behind the Tapty, 
at a distance of forty fathoms, was 
towed a large muscit bugla, or tran- 
sport, of 120 tons; and thirty fathoms 
further still, a pinnace of forty tons, 
intended as a present for Runjeet 
Sing. This wasa fleet which would 
never have been dreamt of but for the 

steam-engine. ‘The strain on the 
steamer may be imagined, when drag- 
ging such a weight, and at such.a 
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length, through a head sea, and against 
a stiff breeze direct a-head, through 
the whole voyage.” But the coir 
ropes were not accustomed to this 
tremendous work; and the moment 
the power of the steamer was felt, 
the hawsers snapped assunder ‘like 
threads.” Fortunately they were near 
enough to the Bombay dockyard to re- 
pair their loss ; and it seems fortunate 
also that they did not do worse than 
snap, fortherecoil of a rope thus brok- 
en is not much less dangerous than a 
cannon-shot. The steamer still occu- 
pies, and justly, the writer’s imagina- 
tion:— 

“‘The night passed, and the morn- 
ing found us in the opensea. Before 
us seemed to stand the steamer. Nota 
motion was perceptible in her masts 
and yards ; their black lines streaked 
across the blue sky, as firmly fixed to 
the eye as if she had been at anchor. 
And yet the waves foamed and rolled 
past her as she ploughed her unde- 
viating, unalterable course, with 
steady keel, through a turbulent sea 
and directly against the wind, with a 
permanent and unchanging speed of 
about four and a half miles an hour. 
The naval diableries of the old sea- 
legends, the demon frigate, and the 


‘Shippe of Helle,’ seemed realized 


before us. I was never tired of look- 
ing at it.” 

He recommends the purchase of the 
decayed Portuguese settlements of 
Diu, Goa, and others, as the first step 
to destroying the Portuguese slave- 
trade from Mozambique, and next as 
another of policy, that the Indians 
should not see the flag of any other 
power than our own waving in British 
India. These towns still exhibit some 
striking specimens of church archi- 
tecture. A Portuguese naval officer 
at Goa once said to him, when ad- 
miring one of the churches there— 
‘*If our ancestors had built forts and 
trained battalions, as your early go- 
vernments did, instead of wasting their 
resources on churches and monks, we 
might have been what you are.” 

The Doctor says, “ perhaps they 
might.” But we do not think with 
him. It was not by forts and troops 
that England obtained possession, or 
keeps possession, of India. It was 
by the general justice of government, 
by the integrity of her civil officers, 
and by the energy of her national 
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character. The troops and forts were 
doubtless of infinite value when the 
struggle of war came; but it is the 
struggle of peace that tries the govern- 
ment of colonies. There no nation 
but the British has ever succeeded. 
Nearly all the European powers have 
had great colonies, and in succession 
have lost them. The conquest was 
always the easiest part of the achieve- 
ment ; the retention was the true dif- 
ficulty ; and the colonies either sank 
into sluggish and useless dependencies, 
or changed masters and never returned. 
To make the Portuguese permanent 
lords of India, they must have been 
Portuguese no longer. In Indiathey 
only pursued the same conduct which 
they had donein Europe; and the slave 
of the monk in one peninsula was natu- 
rally the slave of the monk inthe other. 

As they passed along the coast, 
they came abreast of Somnath Patton, 
whose temple, dedicated to Shiva, 
(* the lord of the moon,’’) was the ob< 
ject of Mohamed of Ghizni’s first in- 
vasion of India in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The Moslems, after ravaging 
the country, on arriving at the coast 
of Kattiwar, plundered the temple. 
The riches were immense; but the 
chief love of the Brahmins was di- 
rected to preserve a shapeless mass of 
stone, one of their idols, for which 
they offered a mass of gold. The 
Moslem leader, whether in scorn of 
their idolatry, or in knowledge of 
their craft, instantly ordered the stone 
to be dashed in pieces; and on its 
flying into fragments, it was found to 
be hollow, and the cavity filled with 
diamonds, placed there for conceal- 
ment. Zeal was never more amply re- 
warded, The sun and moon in India 
have a large posterity to answer for. 
Besides all their connexions among 
the princes, the two great families of 
Rajpoots are, one—* the children of 
thesun,” and the other—* the children: 
of the moon.” But the morals of either 
are far from celestial. Infanticide, 
and every other conceivable crime, 
were common among them. A curious’ 
remark is made on the traditional: 
history of this part of India. It 
abounds in temples, generally on the 
hill tops. The Joonaghur range is 
dedicated to the Parasnath worship 
of the Jains, and is celebrated for 
their ancient temples. The wood fairy 
is common in Eastern legends, and 
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though we degrade it into a pretty 
imp, in Indian lore it represents a 
sort of demigod. 

*¢ The sons of God loving the daugh- 
ters of men, and their children be- 
coming mighty men, which were of 
old men of renown, is the unvarying 
legend of the origin of every distin- 
guished tribe in India. While the 
name parasdeisch, (paradise,) is hill- 
god country, or fairyland.” 

One day a shoal of whales played 
round them, raising their leviathan 
carcasses above the water. “ One of 
them shot up his huge head, and 
opened his mouth, apparently for the 
sole purpose of giving us an accurate 
idea of a whale’s capability to swallow 
any Jonah we might have to dispose 
of. The sight was really fearful ; 
the dimensions of the huge crimson 
cavern which yawned before us ap- 
pearing to require only some vivacity 
of imagination to magnify it into the 
gulf of the sea-serpent’s maw.” 

Their first view of the Indus water 
was a buffy line across the horizon, 
presenting to the eye the precise ap- 
pearance of a sandbank ; this was but 
the discoloration produced by the river 
flood in its mingling with the sea; 
the water was smooth, and the wind 
from the land. At twelve o'clock 
the steamer anchored. Nothing was 
seen but the long low sandbank, and 
a beacon landmark. A more dreary 
prospect was never exhibited. Coun- 
try boats were brought for the de- 
barkation of the troops; buoys and 
landmarks were placed to guide the 
boats into the river, whose low, 
muddy banks were scarcely percep- 
tible above the water. The boats 
sailing in were seen winding their 
way into the interior, following the 
tortuous course of what seemed to be 
the most crooked river in the world. 
A village of fishermen’s huts appeared 
about five miles inland, and many 
masts of small vessels in every part of 
the river. 

November 27, 1838.—The Paget 
transport, having on board the 5th 
regiment of Bombay native infantry, 
anchored in the Hujamry a few mi- 
nutes before sunset, followed by the 
Sydon with her Majesty’s 2d royals, 
As these vessels anchored, the regi- 
mental drums beat off for sunset—the 
Jirst British drums heard on the Indus. 
This was an event which will probably 
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figure in every future history of this 
*¢ father of rivers ;"’ and will as pro- 
bably exercise a vast influence over 
the surrounding regions. But the 
doctor has, unfortunately, not been 
content with praise, and has given 
himself the trouble of celebrating it 
in upwards of four pages of poetry. 
It is true that Apollo was both a poet 
and a doctor ; but he has seldom trans- 
mitted the double gift, and, in the 
present instance, Dr Kennedy must 
be content with his laurels as a physi- 
cian. 

As the Indus will henceforth be 
the channel of an important British 
commerce, it is important to know 
that the capabilities of the Hujamry 
mouth of the river have been under- 
stood. The Bombay boats, of about 
one hundred tons, earrying the coun- 
try horses, went well over the bar at 
half-flood ; the soundings on the bar 
gave nine feet at low water, witha 
rise of nine feet at flood; and the 
depth of the river within the bar, for 
some distance, was not less than fif- 
teen feet. But the shiftings of the 
channel are so continual, that the 
chart of one year is by no means safe 
for the year following. The haven 
of Kurrachy is the true station, and 
the town may yet be the Alexandria 
of the Indus. 

One of the first and the most im- 
portant remarks of the writer on our 
style of Indian campaigning, is the 
enormous quantity of baggage. We 
are to observe that this remark arises, 
not from an officer accustomed only 
to the simplicity of European field- 
service, but one who, from a thirty 
years’ service in India, is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the necessities of the 
soldier in that country. He unhesi- 
tatingly pronounces the superfluity of 
the baggage to be so enormous, that 
*‘a force of 50,000 men in Europe 
would be moved with greater facility 
than a division of 6000 men could stir in 
India.” He admits that a difference of 
climate must make “ no trifling addi- 
tion to the baggage of an army withia 
the tropics ; but the quantity of unne- 
cessary tents and furniture which ap- 
pear in the train of the Indian camp, 
forms the most serious impediment to 
its movements.” His proposal to 
meet this extravagance—(which ruins 
officers, as well as falls terribly on 
the Company’s Exchequer, to say no- 
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thing of the most important point—its 
paralyzing all military efforts)—he pro- 
poses that the muster of tents should 
be dispensed with on field-service. 
That there should be suffered but one 
small tent for every two or four 
officers; and that a slight increase 
should be allowed by Government for 
the mess of regiments on field-service, 
to be able to afford loans of neces- 
saries to officers who may be detached, 
and save the incumbrance and ex- 
pense of each officer's carrying a 
camp-case, liquor baskets, &c., with 
additional servants of his own. He 
considers the hospital stores to be 
uadruple what is necessary ; ‘ and 
the fact, that regiments carry large 
slipper baths of copper and block-tin, 
will at once show our disregard to 
that species of efficiency which de- 
pends upon light baggage. The Com- 
missariat train surpasses all estimate.” 

In allusion to the arm most difficult 
of conveyance, the artillery, he says, 
that it has been extravagantly increas- 
ed; and this too, as, from the general 
subjugation of the country, it was less 
required. ‘* The artillery corps of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, forma 
force which exceeds (especially the 
most expensive, the horse-artillery) 
the whole royal artillery of Great Bri- 
tain at the period of emergency, in 
1812, when the whole of Europe was 
in arms.’’ And this, too, has happen- 
ed when a continual reduction of the 
infantry (the true strength of the 
army) has been going on, until it is 
inadequate to the mere militia and po- 
lice duties, 

Nothing can be clearer than that 
the whole policy of our Indian go- 
vernment requires to be established on 
a new principle; which, after all, 
would be only a return to the original 
one of our connexion with India. We 
went there as merchants and settlers, 
and as such we should have conti- 
nued ; and on this principle alone, 
(modified, of course, by circumstan- 
ces,) India can be rendered either a 
safe government, or an advantageous 
dependency. The change has not been 
altogether the fault of England ; and 
it has been wholly against the will of 
the wise, the just, and the conscien- 
tious portion of England. In the early 
settlements, the attacks of the plun- 
dering princes on our factories re- 
quired resistance ; and the victories of 
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Clive, with a mere handful of men, 
showed how effectually and how sim. 
ply they might be resisted. But then 
came the attempt to establish the in- 
tolerable and utterly impolitic prin. 
ciple, that every power whose exist- 
ence menaced the safety of the Bri- 
tish power must be extinguished, » 
Then came the government of Hast- 
ings—a period unquestionably exhibit.. 
ing great vigour and singular success, 
but unhappily exhibiting an utter and 
profligate disregard of common huma- 
nity in that very able and ambitious 
personage. Hastings is, perhaps, not 
chargeable with any baser motives ; he 
does not seem to have amassed wealth- 
nor to have had even personal dis, 
tinction strongly in view: we hear of 
no bargain with the Cabinet for title, 
or the Company foremolument. But 
he obviously lent all his powers—and 
they were singularly vivid, active, and 
comprehensive—to the creation of a 
“* British Empire” in India. We are 
not Utopian enough to say, that this 
empire ought now to be abandoned, 
It could not be abandoned without in- 
finite disgrace to England, and infi- 
nite loss even to India. But its prins 
ciple of perpetual conquest, so often 
reprobated at home, and so constantiy 
persevered in abroad, must be aban- 
doned. What have been the results 
of the system to England? An enor- 
mous increase of debt, no revenue, 
little commerce, a constant and heavy 
demand on our troops for reinfurce- 
ments, and, from time to time, pain- 
ful pressures on the public feelings in 
the shape of military reverses. The 
defeat in Affghanistan we by no 
means regard in the important point 
of view in which it has struck some cf 
our contemporaries. We lament that 
a single life should be lost, or that 
English men or women should have 
fallen into barbarian hands; but the 
true point of view is, its warning to 
us. It may have come to bid us re- 
consider the whole plan on which our 
Indian Governments have been pro- 
ceeding for the last fifty years. In 
pursuance of that plan, we bave had 
desperate wars to meet; the Mysore 
and the Mahratta: but why were tie 
disjointed and ill-furnished Indian 
classes induced to forget their own 
brawls, and combine, in either in- 
stance, for our ejection from India ? 
possibly from the fear of being even- 
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tually swallowed up by the perpetual 
advances of our Indian power. We 
do not say that there were no suffi- 
cient grounds for an attack in the 
treachery and even in the insults of 
the native princes. We regard the 
Indian character, in its native state, 
us altogether perfidious. But if, in- 
stead of exhibiting to their irritated 
passions British troops ready to in- 
vade their provinces, we had exhibit- 
ed only a strong colony at Calcutta, 
at Madras, or at Bombay, fully pre- 
pared to defend itself, and in no in- 
stance attempting conquest beyond 
its own immediate boundary, it would 
have been no more attacked than if it 
had been encircled by a boundary of 
fire; the Rajahs of the interior would 
have been sufficiently engaged by their 
own profligate quarrels, their troops 
would have been occupied in their 
forays; and while they were thus ren- 
dered more and more harmless by the 
hour, the colony would have become 
more and more thriving, a mart for 
British commerce, secure from all im- 
pediment.» A small government with 
all the influence of a mighty one, free 
from its expenses, its hazards, and its 
crimes, a refuge for the unhappy peo- 
ple of Hindostan, glad to escape from 
the anarchy and robbery of the native 
governments; and an example of pro- 
bity and order, prosperity and peace, 
which must, in time, and that no long 
time, have had an important effect 
even upon the vices of the native go- 
vernments. But all our European 
ameliorations have been retarded by 
the enormous expense of our conquests; 
our conquests rendered useless by 
their extent ; and our offers of friend- 
ship to the native governments an- 
swered by continual conspiracy among 
our vassals, bitter hostility among all 
powers able to resist, and a vexatious 
and restless sense of dependence even 
among those most closely connected 
with us by alliance or necessity. The 
result is, that India, the richest coun- 
try of the world, does not contribute 
a shilling of revenue to England ; that 
India, whose commerce once made the 
wealth of every nation through which 
it flowed, from the days of Tyre and 
Sidon to those of Bagdad and Aleppo, 
and from ‘those again to the days of 
Venice and Holland, has scarcely con- 
tributed in half a century to the great- 
est and most active commercial coun- 
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try of the earth—our own, as much as 
it contributed te the little republics of 
the Adriatic and the North Seaina 
year. Even with the opening of the 
charter, it remains the most struggling 
branch of British commerce, and pro- 
bably shrinks beneath the value of 
Australia, a colony of convicts, grown 
up under our eye, filling but the cor- 
ner of a wilderness, and making only 
its first experiment on the power of 
raising subsistence for itself. Still, 
we are perfectly conscious that we 
cannot now wholly reverse what has 
been done. But instead of conquer- 
ing provinces which we can never 
subdue, and making subjects of men 
who will never obey our authority, 
the whole policy of India should be 
defensive ; the whole power of the 
governors should be directed to the 
instruction, the quiet, and the wealth 
of the people. Our Affghan war is 
said to have already cost seven mil- 
lions sterling. Half the money, with 
the cheapness of Indian labour, and 
the known willingness of the princes 
for such an improvement, would have 
made a railway from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, and from Calcutta to Delhi. 
From the documents which have al - 
ready been published relative to the 
negotiations with Persia and the 
Seikh, and other powers on the north- 
west, it may actually have been fortu- 
nate that our career in Cabul has re- 
ceived a check ; if we had succeeded 
there, we should possibly have made 
our next experiment in a march across 
the frontier to Persia. The siege of 
Herat by the Persians seems to have 
acted as a nightmare on the British 
Indian Government. On the posses- 
sion of a paltry town in the heart of a 
desert, a wretched collection of hovels, 
of which nobody had ever thought 
before, seemed to be the balance in 
which our Indian destinies were 
weighed. It was actually, and most 
absurdly, described as the key to In- 
dia, and, of course, the Persian mon- 
arch, having got such a key in his 
hand, had nothing to do but to open 
the lock, and walk into the Bengal 
provinces, seat himself in the gover- 
nor’s chair, and, what do next? Our 
imagination wants the vividness of 
the “‘ state papers ;” but if his Persian 
majesty was not content with his In- 
dian supremacy, he had only to march 
his army overland, and take posses- 
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sion of London. It is notorious that 
there were thick reports of an inten- 
tion “*to march an army to Herat;” 
an operation which, in all human pro- 
bability, would have cost ten times 
the loss at Cabul. They might have 
found no Persian army to fight, but 
they would have laid their bones in 
the wilderness. In this country, Alex- 
ander the Great, after having reach- 
ed the mouth of the Indus, lost nearly 
his whole army; probably not one 
British soldier would have ever re- 
turned. The very idea of a Persian 
invasion of India is ridiculous, aud 
could therefore never have nestled in 
the brains of any one but Lord Auck- 
land himself. If the Cabul misfor- 
tune has prevented this chivalric 
performance, it may have been the 
only way in which rashness combined 
with ignorance were to be lessoned 
into common sense. It has certainly 
cooled the gratuitous gallantry of 
sending armies to fight with snow 
and hunger, pestilence and storm. 
We now hear nothing more of the 
heroic march to Herat; while the 
result of our follies in Affghanistan 
is reported to have been the actual 
revival of Persian hostility, and the 
march of a Persian force of 60,000 
men against that place. Our wisest 
policy is, to let them try their fortune ; 
if negotiation will send them to their 
homes, so much the better; if not, let 
the Persians knock out their brains 
against the walls of Herat; and even 
if they should make a break and hang 
Kam-ram, in either his sober fit or 
his drunken, for the chance is doubt- 
ful in which he may be, the change 
of the dynasty needs not affect us 
more than a change in the dynasty 
of Tongataboo. On this point, too, 
it is to be remarked that our diplo- 
matic servants in the East ought to be 
listened to with considerable reserve. 
In Europe, during the last century, 
the despatches of our envoys on the 
Continent were chiefly details of 
Voltaire’s last pamphlet, on the debut 
of some court minister or court 
dancer, matters much the same; un- 
til Napoleon gave them something 
to do. The despatches from the 
whole list of our well-salaried func- 
tionaries, from the Wall of China to 
the Dardanelles, (at least those por- 
tions of them which have transpired,) 
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have been all the most solemn inti- 
mations of the silliest intrigues. ‘The 
Khan and tribe of naked wretches 
terrifies one diplomatist with fears 
of an Asiatic invasion. ‘The gallop 
of another troop of horse-eaters- 
across the desert, stimulates another to 
predict an universal conspiracy to 
break down the British power. The 
march of a Persian army, who could 
not stand half an hour before a troop 
of horse artillery and a _ British 
brigade, or who, if they could, 
would be forced to devour each 
other within a week, supplies a ca- 
mel’s load of correspondence ; and the 
unfortunate Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs is startled out of his peace of 
mind by the movement of a few thou- 
sands of ragged robbers, who, long 
before the news has reached him, 
have left their monarch in some 
swamp or sand, and “ robbed”’ their 
way home. The expedition of General 
Perowski towards Khiva, the very 
thing that ought to have been wished 
for by a British diplomatist who de- 
sired to demonstrate English strength 
and Russian weakness, frightened 
the whole class of chargés d'affaires. 
How the Russian Cabinet couldever 
have entertained so ridiculous an expe- , 
dition, is inconceivable. But the gene- 
ral, after the most horrible succession 
of famine and freezing, after eating his 
camels, horses, dogs, and every thing 
eatable, and, if report says true, things- 
that not even the horror of famine 
could render eatable by any body but 
a Russian, was glad to make his escape 
to Orenburg, completely Vartarized. 
The true policy is, to let the savages 
fight each other. All the princedoms. 
surrounding the British territories in- 
India, are utterly powerless. They 
can make no more impression on the 
British than on the granite of their 
hills. A mere brigade here and there- 
to prevent the ravages of robbers, 
would be amply sufficient for security. 
The idea of an Indian insurrection 
without troops concentrated in the in- 
terior, would be absurd. The native- 
princes are profligates, but they are- 
not madmen ; and the idea of a Per- 
sian invasion, an invasion of poltroons. 
—of a Sikh invasion, an invasion of 
peasants—or an Affghan invasion, an 
invasion of highwaymen—needs not 
disturb the pillow of even the mosé- 
Bee 
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Auck-landish governor-general who 
shall ever tremble on the throne of 
India. 

The writer gives us now and then 
touches of graceful recollection, which 
pleasing'y relieve the bustle of this 
stirring Narrative. He had. embarked 
fn one. of the lumbering slow boats, 
and was tossed for a long time at the 
mouth of the river.— Our occupa- 
tion, to pass the dreary hours on a 
rolling sea, and under a burning sun 
in an open boat, was characteristic of 
civil life. A volume of Cowper's 
poems being available, was read by one 
for the amusement of the others. And 
the opposite styles of “ John Gilpin,” 
and the poem on receiving his “ Mo- 
ther’s Picture,” with other dips into 
the “ well of English undefiled,” 
were sufficient to make us forget the 
disagreeables of our situation at the 
muddy mouth of the Indus.” We 
then have an evening scene, pretty, 
tender, and even poetical. 

“ We had been in no danger, but the 
fair wind and balmy air, following 
after five hours’ exposure to the sultry 
stn and glare from the water, were 
abundantly refreshing. Ina moment 
our anchor was lifted up, our sails 
were spread, and in less than half 
an hour we lost all sense of the sea 
smell, and found ourselves on the 
placid, lake-like water of the river. 
Vast mud banks extended as far as the 
eye could reach, on either hand, and 
flocks of sea and river birds were 
feeding in fellowship upon them—the 
gigantic flamingo, and the larger and 
smaller species of gull, and ducks and 
teal in great numbers. The contrast 
between our evening and morning 
course was like an age of retirement 
in ease and honour, after a youth of 
trial, labour, and endurance. * * * * 
But we had not eaten since break- 
fast, and, as the sun set, we betook 
ourselves to our basket of provender, 
and had the gratification of a hearty 
meal to close right comfortably the 
discomforts of the day.” 

Eating and drinking may be homely 
matters in general, but they certainly 
assume a higher rank in the class of 
pleasures when they have been pre- 
ceded by a day of such heat and trial. 
The emperor who offered a reward for 
a new pleasure, had probably never 
been hungry in the course of his life; 
if he had not eaten four meals a-day, 
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he might have found his new pleasure 
every afternoon, in the simple meal of 
the tired and the hungry. 

* When we awoke at a quarter past 
two o’clock, after midnight, we found 
our vessel secured to the bank; and 
the tents of our encampment appeared 
in full moonlight within a hundred 
yards of us. Nothing could be more 
delightful than the landing, stepping 
from the boat to the bank on a dry 
firm ground, and hearing immediately 
that our baggage boats had arrived 
from Bombay, that our tents were 
pitched, and all prepared for our re- 
ception. Our beds were instantly re- 
moved from the boat to the tent, and 
in less than an hour, the boat and the 
sea-swell were forgotten in sleep, aud 
our first night in the land of Sind was 
of the most refreshing repose.” 

All this is very pleasing and grate- 
ful, and shows a kindly mind ; and yet 
this good-natured and intelligent man 
is evidently bent on conquest. He sees 
nothing butin a martial point of view ; 
the Indus is to be only a branch of a 
grand Indian fortification; its banks 
are to be military roads ; its creeks, 
anchorages for batteaux, and what not; 
and the whole country is to be but a 
camp, where troops are to be lodged 
and exercised, until they march to— 
where, we cannot tell ;—to Persia, or 
the Poles. In this spirit he writes—and 
writes with the ardour of an enthusi- 
ast of steel and gunpowder. “ Depots 
of stores, and well-equipped detach- 
ments at Kurrachy, and Sukkur, and 
Dera Ishmael Khan will not only plaee 
the navigation of this whole river in 
perfect security, but will form an in- 
vincible barrier to an invading army 
from the west!” An invading army 
from Persia, without a shilling in its 
pocket, and its troops without the 
chance of eating any thing, but each 
other, in the first day’s march! or 
from Russia, with the half of Asia be- 
tween! mountains, rivers, and de- 
serts for their graves ! 

But the Indus is not to be relied on 
as a wet ditch, but as a canal for the 
easy and cheap conveyance of heavy 
ordnance and ummunition to the scene 
of action! where an invading army 
would find a well-equipped artillery, 
which no expenditure could enable 
them, under any circumstances, to 
meet upon any thing like terms of 
equality.” We believe not ; indeed, : 
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any one who has heard any thing of 
the state of Asiatic exchequers or 
troops—horse, foot, or dragoons— 
knows, that the fear of an invasion 
from either west, east, or north, is ab- 
solute trifling with fact and common- 


sense. It would take ten years of 
Persian vigour to send an army across 
the Indus, and ten minutes to send 
them back again. On the north, what 
could a wretched crowd of frost-nip- 
ped and footsore Russians, headed by 
frost-nipped and footsore generals 
from St Petersburg, do against the 
brave, highly-equipped, and brilliant 
troops of British India? After march- 
es of years, they would be prisoners 
in a month, and on their way to the 
dungeons of Calcutta and Bombay, 
before the news of their capture could 
reach Moscow. A Russian invasion 
might, doubtless, produce some dis- 
turbance among the more remote of 
the peevish sovereignties which linger 
out a feeble existence in India; and if 
we followed their rabble among moun- 
tains and jungles, we might lose brave 
men ; but the idea of losing a pitched 
battle would be ridiculous and imagi- 
nary ; it would be actually unsustained 
by any one instance during a hundred 
years. 

** Too great a venture,” says the 
warlike doctor, ‘‘ cannot possibly be 
placed in the possession of the har- 
bour of Kurrachy, whether as a mili- 
tary and naval station, or in a politi- 
cal and commercial point of view. It 
is the key of Sind and the Indus, and 
of the approaches, either military or 
commercial, to Central Asia.” Even 
when he talks of the commercial op- 
portunities of this noble river, it is all 
in the dominant style. The British 

ower is tocommand the whole course; 
orts are to dot the shores ; camps and 
captains are to superintend the navi- 
gation. He plans conquests over rice- 
pots, and turns his ledger into sword 
and shield. 

The kingdom of Sind, on which our 
troops had now entered, had once been 
a tributary to the Affghan govern- 
ment; but on the splitting of that 
state into five republican provinces, 
the Talponi tribe in Sind became in- 
dependent, which, in Indian phrase, 
seems pretty nearly convertible into 
*¢ robbers and beggars.” The king of 
- Cabul, thus deprived of his tribute of 

fifteen lacs a-year, had frequently, 
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of late years, demanded it of Sind, 
with the curious, but expressive, threat 
of giving his claims into the hands of 
the British. At last the measure of seiz- 
ing on Sind was adopted byus—and for 
what possible reason ? The march of 
a Persian army to Herat, (which, af- 
ter all, it was not able to take,) and the 
presence.of a Russian captain at Ca- 
bul, where he seems to have gained 
nothing, and from which he suddenly 
disappeared, never to be heard of 
again, he very probably having been 
murdered for his watch and rings by 
some of the Cabul *‘ grandees.” But 
this was enough to startle the govern- 
ment, to make the British troops hurry 
forward in defence of the western 
frontier, ‘‘ on the point of invasion” 
by an army at that moment running 
away from the walls of a beggarly 
town in the desert, and to rouse the 
whole diplomatic energy of our fune- 
tionaries against a solitary and un- 
lucky wretch, who was then probably 
picked to the bones by the crows of 
Cabul ;—the principal terror having 
been gravely asserted to be the pre- 
sence of a Russian fieet at the mouth 
of the Indus !—of all the absurdities 
that ever entered the brain of a puz- 
zled potentate, this being the most 
immeasurably fanciful. Or, if a Rus- 
sian fleet could be found in the shal- 
lows of the Indus after a voyage round 
the Cape, this being the very thing 
which common-sense would haye 
desired for the total extinction of 
even the Russian prestige in Asia. 
Its capture would have been inevit- 
able. 

Here, however, grew the Cabul ex- 
pedition. The offer of Shah-Soojah 
to give Sind (which was not his to 
give) into our hands, was followed by 
our putting him in a position to exer- 
cise the due act of sovereignty. He 
was to be set upon the throne of Ca- 
bul, and we were to have Sind. He 
was to have a eontingent prepared, 
amounting to 6000 men, under Bri- 
tish officers, and we were to fight his 
way tothe throne. For this purpose, 
two grand divisions of the Bengal 
army were to cross India. A third di- 
vision was to march from Bombay, 
through Sind, and to occupy Shika- © 
pore; while the Bengal treops were 
to advance to Candahar. In these 
statements we adopt the doctor’s au- 
thority, for we have never been able 
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to comprehend the diplomatists ; and 
if we have gone astray, we must 
lay the criminality on the head of 
our medical guide. But it seems 
clear that the lamented Burnes had 
what Johnson would call his perpe- 
tual “ jactitation” about the infinite 
wealth of the Indus, and the infinite 
necessity of our being masters of it, 
and every thing else under the sky 
of India, was the original fruit of 
the forbidden tree. Not that we 
are careless of the advantages of a 
commercial intercourse ; we wish to 
see it established with any and every 
part of every nation; we fully ac- 
knowledge the direct and palpable in- 
tent of Providence, in penetrating 
the solid continents by great rivers ; 
we are aware of the striking advan- 
tages of the Indus as forming a canal 
through the level of a most fertile and 
beautiful country, in a _ navigable 
course of 1600 miles. But the policy 


against which we protest, is the at- 
tempt to seize ; the palpable desire to 
coerce the commerce, the appetite for 
the possession of the Indus, all evi- 
denced in the attempt to master the 
province commanding its principal 


outlet to the ocean. 

And this mispolicy becomes still 
more impolitic, when we recollect that 
the whole commerce of the Indus must 
as naturally have fallen into our hands, 
without shooting any body, orseizingany 
thing, as if wehad built a pile of Indian 
skulls, or powdered all the princes of 
the mountains intodust. The activity, 
cleverness, and credit of the British 
merchant, would have effectually com- 
manded every rupee of the Indus; 
and no foreigners could have enter- 
ed into effectual competition with 
them in India more than any where 
else; and when we see the vigour 
with which they maintain their trade 
with the European continent, in the 
face of bitter jealousies, angry rival- 


ries, and despotic decrees, what must- 


be the effect where they had only to 
diffuse their traffic at pleasure over 
the unobstructed and magnif cent ex- 
panse of western India? We have 
not a doubt that a space of a square 
mile or two, just large enough for the 
erection of a factory, and a fort to 
secure it, in a favourable position 
any where in Sind, and which might 
have been purchased for a few thon- 
sand pounds from the natives, would 
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have saved us ‘from all the disasters in 
Cabul—from the tremendous expense 
of the expeditions there—from the 
not less tremendous expense to which 
we are at this moment subjecting our- 
selves in sending out troops by the 
thousand, and given us the’ whole 
commerce of the Indus besides. But 
at all events we must get rid of the 
Russian bugbear, and the absolute 
nonsense of a Persian invasion. 

The history of the Sind princes is 
curious, and, if we have the sense to be 
taught by it, sufficiently descriptive of 
the kind of authorities with whom we 
make treaties. We mentioned, that 
in the rebellion which divided the 
Affghan kingdom, (itself a kingdom 
of rabble, established by a robber, 
Mohamed Ghizen,) the Talponi or 
Talpori tribe, then inhabiting Sind, 
refused to pay any more tribute, or, 
perhaps, had not the means of paying 
any. About forty years ago, a rabble 
leader, who took it into his head to 
rob on a larger scale than on the 
high-road, raised an insurrection, and 
made himself king. Hesubsequently 
made his brothers partners of his 
power, and the government was a 
triumvirate. This division extended 
at his death, and the result is, that 
Sind, a country of about three hun- 
dred miles in length, and one hun- 
dred in breadth, has now no less than 
nine Ameers or sovereign princes. 
These mighty persons agree in no- 
thing but hating each other. They 
live in a state of constant robbery of 
the wretched people; the land, of 
course, was stripped of every thing. 
The Ameers were only the principal 
beggars of the country. 

As we shall have a long account to 
settle before we get rid of these pro- 
vincial paupers, we give Dr Kennedy’s 
statement of their present * constitu- 
tion.” 

“ The districts are divided by lot 
among the princes, each selecting a 
village in succession ; and as contiguity 
of site is the last object considered, it 
follows that scarcely any two adjoin ; 
whence, as the animosities of the head 
are shown by the vibrations of the 
tail, the peace and happiness of the 
country may be imagined; where the 
monarchy is held together merely by 
the fear of foreign interference— 
where no two adjoining villages are 
held by the same independent sove- 
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reign—and where the village police 
authorities recommend themselves to 
their respective sovereigns by thwart- 
ing, resisting, and annoying the police 
authorities of the village adjacent to 
the utmost extent of their power, 
short of open hostility.” 

This is a wretched state of things, 
and it is pitiable that any human be- 
ings should be placed under such a 
savage burlesque of government. But 
it is nearly the same throughout the 
whole East; and, at all events, we 
have no right to turn universal re- 
formers. However, “ it was decided 
that the frontier of the Indus should 
be insisted on, and the princes com- 
pelled to pay an annual tribute, though 
to a smaller extent than formerly, to 
Cabul; namely, four lacs, and the fix- 
ture of a force of 5000 men in Sind— 
twenty-eight lacs being ordered to be 
paid to Shah-Soojah, in the shape of 
arrears.” 

On the signature of the treaty, the 
army moved from Jorruk on the 3d 
of February, and advanced towards 
Hyderabad. Their information seems 
to have been singularly inadequate. 
They had been told that a large native 
army was ready to oppose their march 
to the capital, and they found nothing 
but solitude; though the news had 
been so inconveniently believed, as to 
have put them through all the tardy 
formalities which belong to an army 
preparing to meet a powerful enemy. 
They might have gone in their night- 
caps. Hyderabad was found to be a 
wretched place—“ dirtier and meaner 
than the average second-rate provin- 
cial towns in India.” But no two 
persons brought back to camp the 
same account of the numbers of the 
garrison. By some they were reckon- 
ed at 15,000 fully prepared, well- 
armed warriors, and only longing for 
an order to attack the Bombay batta- 
lions. - 

This is really a very curious cir- 
cumstance of campaignifig, though 
perfectly familiar to those who hap- 
pened to be on the continent during 
the late war. There were few things 
more difficult to rely on than the sup- 
posed numbers of the enemy's troops, 
the same body, according to different 
narrators, varying from one thousand 
to ten thousand, or more. On this 
occasion, however, more exact know- 
ledge was attained. 


‘ Beloochy. 
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Among others who went was a 
Major B., a friend of the doctor’s—a 


_Tational sort of a person, who used his 


eyes for facts more than his imagina- 
tion. He not only used them, “ but 
he employed intelligent natives, accus- 
tomed to observation, to ascertain the 
strength of the enemy, and his esti- 
mate was something above 1500, and 
under 2000. He drank a bottle of 
beer and another of Madeira with a 
Greek, the commandant of the Hyder- 
abad artillery, and ascertained that 
his liquor was better than his ordnance 
—that his guns were nearly as certain 
to have killed the gunners as the 
enemy, had they been fired; added to 
which, the redoubtable commander 
admitted, as his heart warmed with 
liquor and love of the English, and 
joy at the honour of drinking with an 
English field-officer, that he eked out 
his stipend of seventy-five rupees 
(L.7, 10s.) a-month, by inserting some 
two hundred paper men upon his 
muster-roll, and that,” through the 
goodness of Heaven, “he was sole 
muster-master.”” 

Then follows an anecdote of man- 
ners, pleasantly told. As the Major 
was riding homeward to camp, he was 
joined by a well-mounted Beloochy 
(Sind) horseman :— 

‘‘ And the freemasonry which en- 
ables good fellows to distinguish kin- 
dred spirits at a glance, made them at 
once acquainted. ‘Is your horse an 
Arab? I'll race with him,’ said the 
Beloochy. ‘ Good,’ said the Major. 
‘ Here goes,’ and away they rode, 
neck or nothing, for a mile, and the 
Beloochy dead beaten. ¢ I'll try you 
again on smoother ground,’ said the 
Beloochy. ‘ Any where, either smooth 
or rough,’ said the Major, and the 
ground becoming more level, away 
they went again in the same frolic- 
some mood, but the Major still lead- 
ing. ‘It won't do, I see,’ said the 
‘ My horse is fat, and not 
in galloping trim as yoursis.’ ‘ The 
more the pity,’ said the Major, ‘ there 
is no pleasure like riding with a good 
soldier on a good horse.’ ” 

It is unlucky that our Indian con- 
tests ever went beyond rivalry in 
horse-racing. There are evidently 
men among the natives who might be 
employed to better purpose than to 
kill, or be killed. The Beloochy 
seems to have taken a liking to the 
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good-humoured Englishman, not the 
less for his having left him in the rear. 

“ They rode together until they had 
reached the river. But the Major’s 
horse was restive at the sight of the 
ferry-boat, and the Major, somewhat 
wroth, began to beathim in. ‘ Don’t 
beat him, don’t beat him, if you love 
me,’ said the Beloochy. ‘ Tush, 
Allah! I'll show you how to put a 
horse into a beat, without beating 
him.’ The simple mode was, to fas- 
ten a rope to one of his fore-legs, the 
two boatmen pulling it up till it was 
raised in the attitude of King Charles’s 
steed at Charing Cross, until it be- 
came an impossibility that he should 
kick; thus secured, the Beloochy, 
taking up an oar by one end, and giv- 
ing the other to the Major, they stood 
on each side, and, applying it to the 
horse, pushed him on, until losing his 
balance, he had nothing lefi for it but 
to fall on his nose, or jump into the 
boat, which he forthwith did, with the 
meekness of a lamb. ‘ You have 
taught me a wrinkle, my friend,’ said 
the Major. And at least one British 


officer and one well-mounted Beloochy 
parted in mutual good-will, after half 


an hour of pleasant fellowship.” 

All this is very well, but it seems 
odd that the Major should not have 
known that tying up one leg of a horse 
is a common expedient in England, 
to prevent his kicking when being 
shod, and that even as to getting into 
the boat, he might have spared him- 
self even the tying, if he had thrown 
his pocket handkerchief over his char- 
ger’s eyes. 

Every thing in this march seems to 
have exhibited in a singular style the 
gullibility of John Bull, with all his 
sense, and even with all his local ex- 

rience. The Bombay army was 

tained for two months at the com- 
mencement of its advance, apparently 
by nothing but the idea that it was 
necessary to avoid hazarding itself too 
suddenly in the presence of the im- 
mense native army. When it had 
begun to move at last, it was found 
out that there was no native army at 
_all. Yet these two months allowed 
Dost Mohamed to make his prepara- 
tions and fortify Ghuzni. In like 
manner, it was roundly asserted that 
_ the foot of Monara, at the entrance of 
Kurrachy harbour, was most for- 
midably manned and armed; and 
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that one of the Ameers had arrived with 
a colamn of 3000 men for its defence. 
Admiral Maitland, (the same officer, 
we believe, to whom Napoleon sur- 
rendered at Rochfort,) a sensible and 
manly person, said, ‘ By all means, 
then, we shall have the first trial of 
them; the sooner the better.” . Disposi- 
tions were quickly made for the attack; 
the 40th regiment and the artillery 
landed, and the ship, the Wellesley, 
brought near for action. When all 
was ready, the fort was humanely sum- 
moned a second time. The answer 
was a good deal in the Gallic style :— 
«*‘ The fort may be stormed, but shall 
not be surrendered.” This was the 
Beloochy copy of General Cambrone 
at Waterloo—*‘ La Garde meurt, 
mais ne se rende pas.” Immediately 
on which heroic determination, the 
gallant general had surrendered him- 
self. The Wellesley opened her 
broadside without loss of time, and 
the sea-face was knocked down, the 
garrison not having fired a shot after 
the first round. After some time, as 
they were seen running away, the 
fort was taken possession of; and 
the fugitives being all captured in 
their retreat, were found to amount 
to twenty men! The commandant 
certainly deserved credit for the mag- 
niloquence of his courage. The fa- 
mous Marshal Turenne declared, that 
he never would believe any fortified 
town to have water in its ditch unless 
he saw the man who had put his 
finger in it and fasted it. AA little 
incredulity of the same sensible order 
would have saved a vast deal of vexa- 
tion in this campaign. 

India is the land of thieves, but the 
Beloochies thieve from the Indians. 
The march of the Bombay column 
was accompanied by a kind of flock- 
ing army of highwaymen—a move- 
able column of petty larceny, which 
laid hands on every thing, sometimes 
even carried off loaded camels from 
the ranks; and when they found a 
straggling officer, or a camp-follower, 
who seemed to be worth stripping, 
committed murder without delay. 
This was not hostility, it was profes- 
sion—not hatred to the British, but 
the Beloochy employment of feet and 
fingers every day of their lives. The 
doctor, quietly, had his experience of 
national character among the rest. 

On the morning of the 2Ist, on 
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riding towards the new ground of our 
encampment, I was met by-Captain 
Outram, who told me in the most con- 
solatory tone and terms he could de- 
vise, that one of my camels, with all 
its load of baggage, had been carried 
off by thieves. is was no jest. I 
had no knowledge of what was gone. 
It might be all my clothes, pert of my 
tent, and all my supplies, I knew not 
what. Igalloped to the staff-lines, and 
found that my camp-case, with all my ta- 
ble furniture of plate, glass, and crock- 
ery, and half my wine, was the missing 

roperty.” This was bad enough; 
but the doctor shows his good feelingin 
forgetting his loss in the misfortune 
which befell his friend the Captain on 
the same day, by falling with his horse, 
and having a bone of his spine broken. 
This brave and accomplished indi- 
vidual, however, recovered after a 
month’s suffering, and is now, we be- 
lieve, a British Resident at one of the 
native courts. Even the baggage was 
partly found, a troop of the irregular 
cavalry belonging to the division hav- 
ing galloped to the village of the thieves 
and seized the head man. To ransom 
him, the villagers brought back the 
cameland the chief part of the plunder. 
The plate had by some chance eseap- 
ed, and their prize was copper ! 

From the heat of the weather the 
march wasnow chiefly by night. Onthe 
2d of April, they moved at midnight 
for a march of twenty-two miles to 
Shoovy, which was completed by the 
cavalry before six, and by the infantry 
at half-past eight o’clock. On this 
march they first met with the spec- 
tacle, afterwards so familiar to their 
eyes, of a Beloochy left weltering, 
when he had been shot, doubtless in 
the act of plunder. This gives rise 
to some striking observations. 

“We stopped to examine the 
corpse. It was that of a powerful 
athletic man,, whose luxuriant, raven- 
black tresses fell in rich thick curls 
about his shoulders; the picturesque 
head-dress of the Beloochies being 
their natural hair, allowed to grow as 
wildly and profusely as nature per- 
mitted, and finer hair, in fuller, glossy, 


dong curly ringlets, I have never seen! 


While on this subject, I may mention, 
that, in crossing the desert, we found 
ourselves in contact with a new tribe, 
of much finer features, and more athle- 


. tie bulk and greater height than any 


we had left in Sind. J have seldom 
seen.a countenance of a sweeter, milder 
expression, or more deeply interesting 
to contemplate, than that of the repre- 
sentative and relation of Mirout Khan 
of Khelaut, the governor of Gunda- 
va.” He thinks it even like the pic- 
tures of the Italian painters represent- 
ing the most sacred of all counte- 
nances. 

At this station, two of the thieves 
caught in the fact were ordered to 
be hanged on the road-side. The 
head of the village seems to have had 
a due sense of the native character; 
for when ordered under a penalty not 
to suffer them to be taken down from 
the trees, ‘“‘ You must then hang 
them very high, and cut away the 
branches,” said the head man, “ for 
my people will take them down, for 
the sake of stealing the ropes.” The 
doctor objects to this punishment, on 
the ground that the people had been 
thieves from their cradle, and accus- 
tomed to knavery and murder, and 
therefore not to be judged by our mo- 
rality. But we do not hang men for 
a deficiency of their moral sense, but 
for the mischief of their actions—a 
mischief which they know to be such, 
as well as the most abstract moralist 
alive. And as. that mischief, in this 
case the loss of camels and baggage, 
to say nothing of bloodshed, might 
involve the loss of many lives, or the 
ruin of the army, the most effectual 
way to put a stop to the villany was 
clearly the best. But on the question 
of what way, we agree with the writer, 
that hanging was zot the best. A 
gees flogging on the bare back would 

ave had much more effect by way of 
an example. The man once hanged, 
there was an end of the lesson, as well 
as of the ruffian himself; in a day or 
two, in that climate, he must be thrown 
into a hole and forgotten. But the 
fellow who went back to his tribe, 
well bastinadoed, or soundly scourged, 
carried his moral with him where- 
ever he went; his story would be 
known—his back would be a placard 
—and his toes a proclamation. That 
the individual in person would be 
cured of his propensities for life 
was not improbable; and the gal- 
lant Beloochies, who had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the condition of his 
cuticle, would not unnaturally be in- 
duced to consider whether even a 
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camel was worth such an excoriation. 
‘We even think that this kind of dis- 
cipline might be advantageously adopt- 
ed on a larger scale than it is at home. 
Confinement is laughed at, and tran- 
sportation is but travelling; yet, 
hanging will not be permitted by com- 
mon humanity. Still, the public must 
be protected, and though the old cus- 
tom of flogging at the cart’s tail would 
now be justly regarded as offensive to 
public feelings; yet flogging within 
the jail, in the presence of the sheriff, 
would be the appropriate punishment 
for all thieves, and would undoubted- 
ly be the most instructive and effec- 
tive warning to larceny, great and 
little. 

The troops now reached the Bolan 
Pass, which has been so much talked 
of. The march through it, wholly 
unimpeded by any but its internal ob- 
stacles, occupied the division of ca- 
valry with which the writer moved, 
during no less than siz days. The 
description is formidable. On the 
12th, the infantry and the cavalry 
marched from Daudur in the plain, 
and in three hours reached the en-« 
trance of the Pass, a valley at its out- 
let not half a mile wide, the first hills 
reaching in ranges not more than four 
huadred feet high; the Bolan river, 
with a broad, shallow, pebbly bed, 
winding across and across the valley. 
At the very entrance, appeared signs 
ofthe “seat of gentle swains that usu- 
ally occupied the banks of the Bolan. 
Midway up the hill was seen an open- 
ing, presenting, when examined, the 
beau-ideal of the robber’s cave in Gil 
Blas, being the upper ventilator to an 
excavation, entered by a tunnel be- 
low, through which only one horse 
could be carefully led at a time; but 
within, equal in area to accommodate 
a hundred men. The approach to 
this gateway was well concealed. The 
place spoke for itself, and a fitter ha- 
bitation for men of blood, or a more 
appropriate locality for deeds of vio- 
lence, cannot be well imagined.” 

After an advance of three miles, the 
Pass became still more difficult, nar- 
rowing to about two hundred yards, 
with hills a thousand feet high on 
either side. The day was excessively 
hot, the thermometer at 110°! The 
next day’s march was through a still 
narrower gorge, not fifty feet broad, 
the mountains rising perpendicularly 
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to a thousand feet ; while every where 
in the face of the rocks were excava- 
tions, partly natural, partly artificial, 
which bore. unquestionable signs of 
having been inhabited by ruffians 


more savage than the scene. ‘ The 
heart ached to think of what men had 
seen and manhood suffered in this hor- 
rible wilderness.” This march of ten 
miles formed the lower strength of 
the Pass; they had to cross the river 
seventeen times. In the winter it 
must be impassable by any animal that 
treads the ground. On the fourth 
march they reached Aubigoud, (‘the 
last water,”) a place where the Bolan 
sinks into the ground, and _percolates 
into the lower valley. They here 
first felt the high mountain air; the 
thermometer was “ already fallen to 
94° !"—a heat almost sufficient to 
roast an ox in England, but which 
they felt a relief. Another march 
brought them to the Sir-i-Bolan, 
(spring of the Bolan ;) from this they 
were urged to a march of twenty- 
eight miles, as there was no water to 
be expected between this fountain- 
head and Sir-i- Aub, in Affghanistan. - 
They now met with a characteristic 
adventure. 

The concluding ten miles of the Pass 
were through a fearfully wild ravine, 
winding zigzag, like the teeth of a saw, 
between frightfully overhanging pre- 
cipices, with the clear blue sky above, 
deepened in colour by the sombre 
shade in which they moved at the bot- 
tom of the gorge. After they had 
marched about six miles, an alarm was 
given in front, that some stragglers of 
the enemy’splunderers were seen, and 
on turning round one of the rudest 
and strongest defiles of the Pass into 
an open space, where accessible hills 
on either hand receded in rounded 
bluff headlands instead of precipices, 
they saw a party of probably a hun- 
dred men scrambling eagerly to get 
over the ridge of the hill, and out of 
sight. The hills on the left still com- 
manded the Pass; several of the enemy 
were seen ensconced in the cliffs, and 
our deputy judge-advocate-general 
took occasion to dismount from his 
horse, and fire a rifle at one of them. 
Speaking professionally of our fugle- 
man, “it was sending up a charge 
which he could not bring home.” Bat. 
the fellow’s fire in return was more ef- 
fective, and a horse was shot ; imme- 
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diately a destltory ‘fire was opened 
anew by'the-rest of his company. 

The dector evidently ‘thinks ‘that 
the sharpshooter'had much betterhave 
kept himself still, and we think so too, 
cand even more strongly‘than the doc- 
tor. These ‘men ‘had offered ‘no in- 
jury whatever ‘they might ‘have in. 
tended, and a life:taken on chance was 
certainly not confc-mable tothe jus- 
tice with which this ‘military lawyer 
might be supposed conversant. ‘The 
result, too, might have been perilous. 
«« Our infantry were atleast three miles 
in the rear, our artillery a stagea-head, 
we had only 300 of'her Majesty's 4th 
dragoons, and about'the-same'strength 
of the Ist Bombay cavalry. ‘Six*hun- 
dred horsemen in a‘narrow defile had 
great reason ‘to ‘be ‘thankful that the 
attack did not commence until just as 
we ‘had emerged ‘from it, and, most 
happily for us, ‘the baggage was in 
front. The order -was issued to 
push on, and in a few wminutes 
we were clear of the danger!” How- 
ever, they had not wholly escaped, 
for on their putting up, to ascertain 
casualties, they found that one Euro- 
pean and three natives were wounded, 
six horses killed, and a few slightly 
wounded. “ This was cheap, indeed, 
compared with what it might have 
been ;” for, as he subsequently ob- 
serves, had they been attacked in the 
middle instead of the end of the Pass, 
and had the number of men whom they 
saw around them—fully 300, probably 
as many more not seen, for many 
were evidently there—thrown up 
breastworks to block the road, no- 
where fifty yards across, and rolled 
stones down the hills, but few of the 
party would, probably, have survived 
to tell the tale of the Bolan Pass, 
As it was, the officer commanding, 
and the doctor, lost each a camel 
loaded with baggage. 

At length they reached the end of 
this difficult entrance to the country 
of the bold Affghan. A steep ascent, 
of about 500 feet in half a mile, suit- 
ably concluded this fearful succession 
of defiles—and they stood on the table 
land. Reaching Sir-i-Aub, and halt- 
ing on the 19th to refresh their horses, 
they enjoyed the first sight of a coun- 
try, European in all its freshness, and 
tropical in the magnificent luxuriance 
of its productions. They had ascend- 
ed 6000 feet from Daudur, at the foot 
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‘of the hills. ‘Water now’ boiled bélow 
200° ‘of Fahrenheit. “The maximum 
-of the ‘thermometer “was ‘88°, ‘the :mi- 
nimum 50°, at:sunset'65°, At'‘Daudur 
the maximum had been 106°, mini- 
mum 82°, ithe ‘sunset ‘98°. “'The 
pleasurable-sensation of the European 
-¢limate was not'to be described. ‘We 
‘were never weary of admiring the 
‘spring blossoms of iris and harebell, 
with which ‘the turf was enamelled. 
The cultivation round the village-was 
equally new, firely irrigated ‘fields of 
lueerne and clover-; the-spring -wlieat 
was pale green, in the‘first'blade, not 
a-span high, while, in'the eountry'be- 
low the Pass,'the yellow harvest was 
alreaily ‘ripe, and ‘the reaping ‘had 
commenced. 

The Affghan country is evidently 
one of those table'lands, which, ‘by a 
most striking and admirable arrange- 
ment of Providence, is‘to'be found in 
the torrid regions ofthe glube. Thus, 
in the central regions of Hindostan 
we find the Mysore country, a vast 
region raised into a purer and cooler 
atmosphere, and approached by ghau(s, 
or defiles, perfectly similar to those by 
which the road ascendsto A ffghanistan. 
Central Africa is similarly a vast ele- 
vated region, directly under the line s 
and though yet too little known for 
any exact description, evidently sharing 
the advantages of the temperate zones. 
We find the same disposition in South 
America, where under the very equa- 
tor ascends an immense region almost 
European in its breezes, its beauty, and 
its productions. These are evidently 
a part of an original system for either 
the occasional refreshment of the races 
destined to settle in the lower countries, 
and thus forming great repositories of 
health. and fertility for the fevéred 
dwellers in the burning plain ; or pos- 
sibly intended even for the superior 
purpose of propagating a race of man- 
lier vigour and more intelligent mind, 
formed to retain the national character 
in its highest tension, and to raise the 
whole population to a nobler standard 
of mental and bodily power. Itis true, 
the moral effects have but imperfectly 
followed in India ; but it is to be recol- 
lected that savage governments make 
savage nations ; that the utter absence 
of an intelligent or scriptural religion 
has given them up to the dominion 
of the grosser appetites; and that the 
great experiment, of freedom and edu- 
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gen “eonjoined, must be tried before 
we can pronounce that this fine ar- 
entof nature is incapable of 
administering to the substantial dig- 
nity of man. : 
On the 20th of April, the column 
marched to Quetta, the capital of the 
rovince of Shaul, a capital of hovels, 
but surrounded by scenes of singular 
beauty. Until their tents arrived, 
they rested in “a noble orchard.” 
They were,here astonished at the 
profusion of fruits. “We recommend 
the description to the best regards 
of our Horticultural Societies, which 
with so much boasting, and such ex- 
nse, and probably with such zeal, 
ave hitherto done so little in im- 
proving either the plenty or the spe- 
cies ‘of the fruits of England. £n 
passant, it is really remarkable that 
all our fruits are to the full as dear as 
they were fifty years ago, and not an 
atom better. Our fetes, in fact they 
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have chiefly degenerated into flower 
shows, anda new apple at half price, or 
a good potatoe at any price, is beyond 
their most exalted achievement. Let 
them read Dr Kennedy and learn of 
the savage Affghan. ‘ Fine standards, 
of the size of forest-trees, apple, 
pear, peach, apricot, and plum, 
were surmounted and overhung with 
gigantic . vines, which, wreathing 
round the trunks and extending to the 
remotest branches, festooned from tree 
to tree in a wild luxuriance of growth, 
such as I had never dreamt of seeing 
in fruit-trees and the vine. It was 
the first month in spring, and they 
were covered with blossoms which 
perfumed the air, and presented a fea- 
ture of horticultural beauty surpassing 
description.” We shall conclude with 
this extract, though the remainder of 
the work might supply materials of 
very graceful thought and very im- 
portant interest. 
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